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THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY: 1662. 


WE can readity i imagine that some ‘of chr readers’ will question 
the propriety of introducing into these page? wHat is, and will 
be, a party question. . To this we should answer, that it is not 
our intention to make of :t a party Question, nor in any way to 
depart from that neutrality te which we have been pledged, and 
have adhered from the begicnifg: This Act of Uniformity, 
moreover, involves some interestiiig historical problems and re- 
searches in ecclesiastical literature, which is in our province. It 
may also be added that our treatment of this matter will be ex- 
ceptional, and will not lead us into conflict with any of those 
who are or may be discussing it. To this end we shall not have 
much recourse to well known authorities, nor shall we attempt 
to give a detailed history of the affair, but we shall throw to- 
gether a few quotations and facts, with which we shall inter- 
mingle such observations as may seem not out of place. Our 
friends may range us ou which side they choose. So far as we 
speak we shall endeavour to be strictly impartial, and shall only 
speak of the facts as they appear to us. 

The civil war involved a struggle respecting royal prerogatives 
and episcopal supremacy. Its result was the abolition of both. 
The republic was followed by the return of monarchy in 1660, 
when Charles II. promised toleration and indulgence. An out- 
break of the fifth monarchy men, under the leadership of Venner, 
was unfavourable to the dissenters generally, although they were 
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almost unanimous in rebuking and condemning it. This was in 
January, 1661; and was immediately followed by a proclamation 
prohibiting all meetings for public worship except in the parish 
churches. It is a document which cannot be justified. We 
copy a portion of it as we find it in a manuscript of the period. 


The latter part of the Proclamation against Conventicles. 


“Tn our late declaration, we have thought fit by these presents 
to publish and declare our royal will and pleasure, that no meet- 
ing whatsoever of the persons aforesaid, under pretence of wor- 
shipping God, shall at any time hereafter be permitted, or 
allowed, unless it be in some parochial church or chapel in this 
realm, or in private houses by the persons there inhabiting, and 
that all meetings and assemblies whatsoever, in order to any 
spiritual exercise or serving of God by the persons aforesaid, 
shall be esteemed, and are hereby declared to be unlawful 
assemblies, and shall be prosecuted accordingly, and the persons 
therein assembled shall be proceeded against as persons riotously 
and unlawfully assembled; and for the better execution of this 
proclamation, and the prevention of all illegal and seditious 
mectings and Conventicles,, we do hereby, straightly charge and 
command, alf-méypys, Ruénilts ahd justices of péage, constables, 
headboroughs,* commanders; aid othet ‘officers and ministers 
whom it may conceret, thatthe catisésdiligent search to be 
made from time to timp: "All aitd etery-the places where any 
such meetings or conventicles ag aforesaid shall or may be sus- 
pected, and that they cause‘allsgid every the persons therein 
assembled to be apprehended’and brought before one or more 
justices of the peace, to be bound over to appear at the next 
sessions within their respective precincts, and in the meantime 
to find sureties for good behaviour, or in default thereof to be 
committed to the next gaol: and further, we do will and com- 
mand the justices of peace, that they cause the oath of allegiance 
to be tendered to every person so brought before them, and upon 
his or their refusal, to proceed according to the statute made in 
the seventh year of the reign of our royal grandfather of ever 
blessed memory: they are directed and commanded. .. . 

Given January 10, 1660.” 


The Independent ministers at once took the alarm, and issued 
“a Renuntiation and declaration of the ministers of Congre- 
gational Churches and public preachers of the same judgment, 
living in and about the city of London, against the late Horrid 
Insurrection and Rebellion acted in the said city.’ This 
pamphlet is dated in January 1660 (1661), and besides repudiat- 
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ing all sympathy with rebellion, sets forth the principles of the 
Congregationalists, shewing that they enforce loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the civil power, and by way of confirmation, quoting the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the Savoy confession agreed to in 1658. 
That everything was then in a state of inextricable confusion 
will appear by reference to any history of the time. Kennet 
records among others the following circumstances, which we 
throw together here. Dr. Manton was episcopally instituted to 
the living of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in January, 1661, 
whereupon the inhabitants petitioned the Bishop of London for 
the exercise of religion as by law established, so Dr. Manton 
admitted the use of the Book of Common Prayer. A bishopric 
was Offered to Baxter, who declined it. Gauden published his 
counsels to priests and deacons ordained by him, urging the 
defence of the Prayer Book, and thus concludes: “ Nor is it to 
be doubted but we shall at length, by God’s help, get a sure and 
complete victory over all these Amalekites, that $o, after various 
hazards and adventures, we may arrive at heaven, and bring 
many spiritual sons with us to the high and holy inheritance of 
eternal glory purchased by the blood of Jesus Christ.” We 
know who the Amalekites were. In some places many children 
were found unbaptized, as at Dover, where the font had not been 
used for twenty years. The Quakers presented a petition to 
Charles II., in which they say that above four hundred men and 
women were in prison in and about London, and above a thou- 
sand more in the country. They ask for a fair trial. The 
Baptists presented an address to the king about the same time 
as the Independents. At Edinburgh a proclamation was issued, 
January 22, 1661, against the Quakers, Anabaptists, and Fifth 
Monarchy men. A few days later the king ordered the release 
-of the Quakers in prison in London, if not ringleaders, preachers, 
or particular offenders. The Scotch parliament issued a declara- 
tion for annulling the solemn League and Covenant. In Ireland 
a declaration was sent out against assemblies of Papists, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Quakers, and other fanatical persons. 
Vast numbers of Quakers were imprisoned. A proclamation 
went forth against killing, dressing, and eating flesh in Lent and 
on fast days, etc.; but licenses were allowed. There had been 
much arbitrary government in the Church, says Kennet, and 
many bishops and ministers had been ejected, whose places were 
filled in some cases by itinerant preachers; in others they had 
been left vacant. A service was appointed for the 30th January. 
Many pamphlets, tracts, aud sermons were published, and con- 
troversy and discussion prevailed in all forms. The public mind 
was very unsettled. The Quakers could obtain no release except 
B 2 
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by taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which of 
course they could not do. Some persons were prosecuted for 
not reading the Book of Common Prayer. The advocates of 
the League and Covenant were sent to prison. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange and others were urgent in their demands for severity. 
The Quakers published an account of their persecutions. 

Thus we might go on, filling pages with the bare enumeration 
of facts which shew that a deadly struggle had commenced, and 
that whatever provocation the sects had formerly given, or what- 
ever rashness some among them might display, they were now 
the sufferers. It is beyond question that the dominant party 
contained many wise and good men, who could not approve of 
severe, arbitrary, and violent measures. It is equally certain, 
that there were those who, smarting under the remembrance of 
what they had borne during the Commonwealth, or anxious to 
reduce the existing chaos to something like order, or resolved to 
bring about uniformity of religion, cared little what measures 
were adopted, provided they were suited to the attainment of 
cherished objects. No one can read the annals of the time 
without perceiving that this was the case. But we cannot con- 
demn all alike. 

Sundry negociations were entered into with the Presby- 
terians and others, for amicably settling the discipline and cere- 
monies of the Church of England. On March 25, 1661, the 
King issued a commission by which he appointed an equal 
number of divines and learned men on both sides, to consider 
and revise the Liturgy, and to consider all other matters of dis- 
pute, and to report upon them. On the episcopal side were 
eleven bishops, and the Archbishop of York, and eleven Dis- 
senters on the other. To these were added nine episcopal divines 
and nine dissenters as substitutes for such of the first class as . 
were unable to attend. So far, all seemed fair and equal, except 
that the president was an archbishop. Probably it was intended 
that all should proceed on just and honourable principles, but 
the reports shew that, from the first, there was no prospect of 
impartiality from men like Sheldon and others. Submission 
was required, and not agreement. Consequently, shame and 
defeat were the portion of the Dissenters, who could not cope 
with this violent spirit, and the determination to retaliate, which 
was opposed to them. Regarded by the light of authentic 
records, the whole affair looks like a farce, a solemn mockery. 
Apart from the wretched manner in which this business was 
conducted, there are features which we approve. It was right 
and proper to attempt to restore harmony to a distracted church. 
It was right and proper to introduce something like agreement 
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and uniformity by the common consent of those in possession 
of the pulpits. This agreement did not exist, but it was none 
the less desirable; and if men of different opinions could have 
been brought to make mutual concessions, and to follow one 
uniform practice, there would have been consolidated a peaceful 
and powerful ecclesiastical community. Elements in both parties 
forbade this, but posterity has cast upon the episcopal commis- 
sioners the obloquy of refusing concession, and.of demanding 
obedience. At this time there was abroad a spirit of vindictive- 
ness, which can easily be accounted for, but which we can well 
afford to blame. The high churchmen had, some of them, suf- 
fered much within the preceding nine or ten years. Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy is not altogether a fictitious book ; it is 
partial, it is violent, it is in many points very inexact, but it still 
represents real sufferings and indignities. This was the canker 
which fretted some men’s hearts, and nothing could atone for 
the violence of the republican party but reprisals; they must be 
humbled and crushed. The day of power had now dawned upon 
the men who had been wronged and outraged, and with the 
accession of power appeared the resolution to have revenge. Of 
course some may have been moved by better motives, but those 
we describe were predominant in the councils of the time. We 
repeat our approval of the desire for general agreement and of 
uniformity, so far as was possible, because a church cannot truly 
prosper in which all forms of doctrine and ecclesiastical custom 
prevail. At that time, there were men in parish pulpits who 
had never been ordained at all. Of John Wesley, of Whit- 
church, for example, Adam Clarke says, “That he was a lay- 
preacher,” and “that he was an itinerant evangelist.” He adds, 
“That he was not ordained, either by bishop or presbyters, by 
the imposition of hands, is fully evident.” And again, that 
although called by the people, appointed by the trustees, and 
approved by the triers, “ he had not instituted any code of dis- 
cipline for their (his people’s) regulation; and probably did not 
administer the sacraments among them, especially the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper.” This John Wesley was ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity. His case speaks for itself, and it is not for 
a moment to be imagined that it stands alone. In a few of the 
pulpits, ministers holding congregational views of church polity 
officiated ; in many, those who followed the Presbyterian order ; 
and in others, those who were Episcopalians. To call this con- 
fusion is to use a mild word, and to say that it was an incon- 
sistency, will probably not be questioned. If parish churches 
are national property, they were yet never intended for indis- 
criminate use. The Goverument always claimed the power to 
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control them, so far at least as to determine who should and 
who should not minister in them. We see this not merely in 
the conduct of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, but in that of 
the Long Parliament itself, who pronounced all ministers in- 
eligible who would not comply with the League and Covenant, 
etc. The occupants of these pulpits have often changed with 
the changes of the constitution of the Church in these realms. 
Interference has gone beyond this, and the civil power has 
restrained or deposed such teachers as were either heretical or 
evil livers; if it has not always done so, it has always claimed 
the right. The parliamentary government both asserted and 
exercised the right. The clergy whom it ejected, were ejected 
for all these reasons ; they refused to conform to the state enact- 
ments respecting the League and Covenant, etc.; or they were 
heretics; or they were men of evil lives. All the clergy who 
suffered under the authority of the parliamentary party were 
not saints, though some of them were; others were idle, incom- 
petent, irregular, or otherwise unfit for their holy office. 
Whether all who suffered by the Act of Uniformity in 1662 
were really confessors or martyrs, is fairly open to question, 
In both cases there was enormous injustice and oppression ; but 
the amount of these ingredients is more apparent in the latter, 
where there lacked nothing of bitterness and rigour, and where 
no element of mercy or consideration is to be found. No doubt 
the two thousand were a motley host. In church government, 
in doctrine, in manners, in zeal, in learning, in godliness, they 
exhibited far greater variety than we should find at this day. 
No doubt too they were impelled by different motives to refuse 
subscription. Some refused because they had not seen the book 
they were required to pledge themselves to; some because they 
regarded the proceeding as intolerable and tyrannical; some 
because they objected to certain doctrines; some because they 
could not consent to use certain formulas; some because they 
were not Episcopalians; and some on other accounts. What- 
ever their reasons, they were so far honest and sincere, that they 
sacrificed everything rather than say or do what they did not 
believe. Their consciences, it ought to be admitted, had the 
principal voice in the matter, because if they had made the 
requisite declaration, and surrendered to authority, they might 
have remained. The conditions offered were offered to all, and 
all were required to accept them. But this was rather in 
appearance than reality. The Church had been divided and at 
war. At length one party gets into power, and dictates the 
terms on which alone the other shall continue in possession of 
what it holds. These terms are in fact the Act of Uniformity, 
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which viewed in this light was neither more nor less than a 
notice to quit, or a summons to surrender. It was perfectly 
well known that some would surrender, and equally well known 
that others would refuse. Not only was this foreseen, but it 
was desired, and the Act was constructed in view of it. The 
Prayer Book itself was altered in the same spirit and expectation. 
It was made more offensive than its predecessor, by the inser- 
tions which were resolved upon. ‘To serve a temporary purpose 
changes were effected in the liturgical standards which are a sore 
and a bone of contention to this day. Let the reader compare 
the Book of Common Prayer as it appeared before and after 
1662. We pronounce no opinion as to the character of the 
alterations, but only as to the motive by which some of them 
found acceptance. Not only was the book rendered more un- 
palatable, intentionally to aggravate the humiliation and increase 
the difficulty of subscription; but the treatment to which many 
were subjected by way of foretaste was uncalled for. We can 
afford to own this also. Men who pray, ‘“ Remember not, Lord, 
our offences, nor thg offences of our forefathers,” can admit 
that their forefathers sometimes did wrong. Here then were 
three things; there was the haughty and vindictive bearing of 
the men in power; there was the alteration effected in the 
Prayer Book ; and there was the Act of Uniformity. All these 
contributed to the catastrophe of August the 24th, 1662; or 
rather, perhaps, the third of these merely hastened the denoue- 
ment. Possibly, a different view may be taken by others, who 
sce no fault in the party they espouse, whichever it may happen 
to be. 

We spoke of the haughty and overbearing behaviour of some 
of the Episcopal party, and we would illustrate this by numer- 
ous cases if it were necessary. But even this to some extent 
finds its counterpart in preceding events. What we may call the 
Genevan, more commonly termed the Puritan party in the 
Church, had always been opposed to and by the thorough-going 
Episcopalians. Under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., men 
of the Genevan school were often called to suffer. During the 
civil wars they, whether Presbyterian or Episcopalian, gained 
the upper hand, and then they too exerted their power upon 
their opponents. We have already hinted at the measures by 
which the Church constitution was altered. Not only was the 
Prayer Book abolished, but episcopacy itself, and the Presby- 
terian Directory and its concomitants substituted for them. 
Then too were many excluded from their benefices. It may be 
-enough to quote on this point a passage from one of the suffering 
party. If we quote from those who suffered by the Act of Uni- 
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formity, we must also hear those who suffered by the acts of the 
republican parliament. The author to whom we refer is Isaac 
Basire, who, in The History of the English and Scotch Pres- 
bytery, said to have been printed in French in 1650, and pub- 
lished in English in 1659, says :— 


“Tn the ninety-seven parishes within the walls of London, there were 
found upon account, that there were fourscore and five ministers driven 
by violence from their churches and houses; and to number the suburbs 
and parishes adjoining to London, the number of the ministers were a 
hundred and fifteen, without comprising those of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster, where the deans and prebends ran the same fortune; of this 
number, twenty were imprisoned, and of those who are dead by distress 
and anguish in divers prisons, in the holds of ships, and banishment, 
they reckoned five years since (i.e., 1655) twenty-two ; but this number is 
almost doubled since, and the others dispersed and fled into strange 
countries, or otherwise oppressed and ruined... . In the other parts of 
the kingdom, many faithful ministers to the king had the like usage, espe- 
cially those who possessed the fairest and best benefices ; for this was an 
unpardonable crime, and some of them were massacred by the furious 
Anabaptists as a sacrifice well pleasing to God.” 


Into the minute accuracy of this statement we shall not go ; 
but that it contains truth, we have no doubt. Heylin, another 
writer of the same school, abundantly confirms it, and so do 
Walker and many more. But if this were wrong under one 
government it was wrong under another. Even such men as 
the John Wesley, already alluded to, ought not to have been 
vexed without lawful enquiry. Yet many were, and that before 
the Act of Uniformity was passed. We have referred to Baxter 
and Manton, and it is but fair to say, that when Episcopacy was 
restored, ecclesiastical benefices were offered to the leading Pres- 
byterians; to Baxter and Manton may be added Calamy, Bates, 
Bowles, and Reynolds. The last only was prevailed upon to 
accept the see of Norwich. 

At that time, Charles does not seem himself to have had any 
strong personal feeling against the Presbyterians. His declara- 
tion proves this. It is entitled, ‘“ His Majesties Declaration 
to all his loving subjects of his kingdom of England, and domi- 
nion of Wales, concerning ecclesiastical affairs.”* It com- 
mences :— 


“‘How much the peace of the state is concerned in the peace of the 
Church, and how difficult a thing it is to preserve order and government 
in civil, whilst there is no order or government in ecclesiastical affairs, is 
evident to the world; and this little part of the world, our own domi- 





* London: printed by John Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, 1660. 
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nions, hath had so late experience of it, that we may very well acquiesce 
in the conclusion, without enlarging ourselves in discourse upon it, it 
being a subject we have had frequent occasion to contemplate upon, and 
to lament, abroad as well as at home.” 


After alluding to the letter from Breda, the promises therein 
made and the opinions entertained respecting the state of reli- 
gion in England, by the Reformed Churches in France, the Low 
Countries, and Germany, it proceeds :— 


“When we were in Holland, we were attended by many grave and 
learned ministers from hence, who were looked upon as the most able and 
principal asserters of the Presbyterian opinions, with whom we had as 
much conference as the multitude of affairs, which were then upon us, 
would permit us to have; and to our great satisfaction and comfort found 
them persons full of affection to us, of zeal for the peace of the Church 
and State, and neither enemies (as they have been given out to be) to 
episcopacy, or liturgy, but modestly to desire such alterations in either, as 
without shaking foundations, might best allay the present distempers, 
which the indisposition of the time, and the tenderness of some men’s 
consciences, had contracted; for the better doing whereof, we did intend, 
upon our first arrival in this kingdom, to call a synod of divines, as the most 
proper expedient to provide a proper remedy for all those differences and 
dissatisfactions which had or should arise in matters of religion; and in 
the meantime, we published in our declaration from Breda, a liberty to 
tender consciences, and that no man should be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matter of religion, which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom, and that we shall be ready to consent 
to such an Act of Parliament, as upon mature deliberation shall be offered 
to us, for the full granting of that indulgence.” 


All this sounds well enough, but the king goes on to com- 
plain of the restless and discontented among the over zealous, 
who had found fault with him, and among other things pub- 
lished that the doctrine of the Church ought to be reformed as 
well as the discipline. In consequence of these things the king 
resolves to invert the method he had proposed, and to pronounce 
some decision which should suffice until a synod could be called. 
Prevailing discord is attributed to “the passion and appetite, 
and interest of particular persons.” But, says the king :— 


“We must for the honour of all those of either persuasion, with whom 
we have conferred, declare that the professions and desires of all for the 
advancement of piety and true godliness are the same; their professions 
of zeal for the peace of the Church the same ; of affection and duty to us 
the same; they all approve episcopacy ; they all approve a set form of 
liturgy ; and they all disprove and dislike the sin of sacrilege, and the 
alienation of the revenue of the church,” ete. 


The king repeats his declaration of attachment to the Church 
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of England as it is established by law, and thinks this is not dis- 
proved by his forbearing to insist peremptorily “on some par- 
ticulars of ceremony, which, however introduced by the piety, 
aud devotion, and order of former times, may not be so agree- 
able to the present, but may even lessen that piety and devotion 
for the improvement whereof they might happily be first intro- 
duced, and consequently may well be dispensed with.” Such 
concessions, it is hoped, will not be lost, and that the episcopal 
-authority will be acknowledged to be the best support of reli- 
gion; but then, in the primitive times, even the ecclesiastical 
power was always subordinate and subject to the civil. Still, 
the primitive bishops had more authority than would be de- 
sirable in such a government as that of England. Meantime, 
the State must support the government in the Church which is 
established by law. Light articles follow, the subjects of which 
are :— 

1. That the king will encourage true godliness; that the 
Lord’s Day be applied to holy exercises without unnecessary 
divertisements; that insufficient, negligent, and scandalous 
ministers be not permitted in the Church; that proper ministers 
be appointed ; and that the bishops‘be frequent preachers. 

2. That suffragan bishops shall be appointed. 

3. The jurisdiction of bishops, etc., is limited and controlled. 

4. Refers to ordinations and other appointments. 

5. Regulates discipline. This contains some remarkable 
language: “ We will take care that confirmation be rightly and 
solemnly performed, by the information and with the consent of 
the minister of the place; who shall admit none to the Lord’s 
Supper, till they have made a credible profession of their faith, 
and promised obedience to the will of God; according as is ex- 
pressed in the considerations of the rubrick before the cate- 
chism,” etc. This article provides for a monthly meeting of the 
rural dean, and three or four ministers of every deanery, to hear 
and consider complaints. Rural deans are to see that the 
ministers carefully instruct the young of their parishes in the 
grounds of the Christian religion, etc. 

6. Bishops not to exercise arbitrary powers. 

7. “We are very glad to find that all with whom we have 
conferred, do in their judgment approve a liturgy or set form of 
public worship to be lawful; which in our judgment, for the 
preservation of unity and uniformity, we conceive to be very 
necessary ; and though we do esteem the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and by 
law established, to be the best we have seen; and we believe we 
have seen all that are extant and used in this part of the world, 
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and well know what reverence most of the Reformed Churches, 
or at least the most learned men in those Churches have for it ; 
yet since we find some exceptions made against several things 
therein, we will appoint an equal number of learned divines of 
both persuasions, to review the same, and to make such altera- 
tions as shall be thought most necessary ; and some additional 
forms (in the Scripture phrase as near as may be) suited unto 
the several parts of worship, and that it be left to the minister’s 
choice to use one or other at his discretion. In the meantime, 
and till this be done, although we do heartily wish and desire 
that the ministers in their several churches, because they dislike 
some clauses and expressions, would not totally lay aside the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, but read those parts against 
which there can be no exception; which would be the best 
instance of declining those marks of distinction, which we so 
much labour and desire to remove ; yet in compassion to divers 
of our good subjects, who scruple the use of it as now it is, our 
will and pleasure is, that none be punished or troubled for not 
using it, until it be reviewed and effectually reformed, as afore- 
said.” 

8. Concerning ceremonies, which are important, and although 
in themselves indifferent, cease to be indifferent when once esta- 
blished by law. Dispensation is promised in regard to some. 
Kneeling at the Sacrament is preferred, but left to the decision 
of a national Synod, but liberty is allowed in the meantime. 
Ministers to be compelled to make the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism. No man to be compelled to bow at the name of Jesus. 
The use of the surplice to be left optional, except in the king’s 
chapel, in cathedral, or collegiate churches, or in university 
colleges. The subscription required by the canon, and the oath 
of canonical obedience not to be enforced, but the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy to be necessary to ordination, induc- 
tion, etc. “In a word, we do again renew what we have for- 
merly said in our declaration from Breda, for the liberty of 
tender consciences, that no man shall be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matters of religion, which 
do not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and if any have been 
disturbed in that kind since our arrival here, it hath not pro- 
ceeded from any direction of ours.” 

This important document concludes with an exhortation to 
acquiescence and forbearance. “ Given at our court at White- 
hall, this 25th day of October, 1660.” Some historians, as 
Rapin, who refers to Kennet, say that by this proclamation, 
scrupulous persons were not to be punished or troubled for not 
using the Liturgy at present, according to the seventh article ; 
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and that concerning ceremonies, no person was to be obliged to 
couform for the present. This may be implied ; but the original 
document does not contain any such words. Of course the 
regulations were provisional, and more need not be said. No 
one ought to find fault with them, considering the unsettled 
state of affairs at the time. Even the proclamation of January 
10th, 1661, issued against the Fifth Monarchy men for their 
insane attempt, and unfortunately so worded as to prohibit all 
dissenting meetings, really leaves untouched the parish minister 
in his parish church. 

A change was at hand, however, and when the king met his 
parliament, on May 8th, 1661, the Lord Chancellor employed 
language which clearly indicated that the royal mind was soured 
and vexed by what he had heard of seditious preachers. After 
describing them, the speaker says, “If you do not provide for 
the thorough quenching these firebrands, king, lords, and com- 
mons shall be their meanest subjects, and the whole kingdom 
kindled into one general flame.” In his speech on July 8th of 
the same year, the king does not breathe one word upon the 
subject, but refers more than once to his declaration from 
Breda, and his resolution to stand by it. On the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1661, the first day of meeting after adjournment, the king 
made another speech in parliament, in which he tells them: “It 
would not be strange that I come to see what you and I have so 
long desired to see, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and. the 
Commons of England, met together to consult for the peace and 
safety of Church and State.” He says also, “ Let us not be 
discouraged ; if we help one another, we shall with God’s blessing 
master all our difficulties ; those which concern matters of reli- 
gion, I confess to you, are too hard for me, and therefore I do 
commend them to your care and deliberation, which can best 
provide for them.” 

We pass on to his Majesty’s speech, on May 19th, 1662, but 
we find nothing in his own words bearing upon the subject. It 
was left to the Lord Chancellor, who followed, to complain of 
the refractoriness and ingratitude of some of the clergy, and to 
praise the Parliament for adopting stringent measures. He 
said :— 


“You have, my lords and gentlemen, like wise patriots, upon your 
observation that the most signal indulgence and condescensions, the tem- 
porary suspension of the rigour of former laws, hath not produced that 
effect which was expected; that the humours and spirits of men are too 
rough and boisterous for those soft remedies; you have prepared sharper 
laws and penalties to contend with those refractory persons, and to break 
that stubbornness which will not bend to gentler applications; and it is 
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great reason that they upon whom clemency cannot prevail, should feel 
that severity they have provoked. You have done your part like good 
physicians, made wholsome prescriptions for the constitution of your 
patients, well knowing that the application of these remedies, the execu- 
tion of these sharp laws, depends upon the wisdom of the most discerning, 
generous, and merciful prince, who having had more experience of the 
nature and humour of mankind than any prince living, can best dis- 
tinguish between the tenderness of conscience and the pride of conscience, 
between the real effects of conscience, and the wicked pretences to con- 
science ; who having fought with beasts at Ephesus, knows how to guard 
himself and the kingdom from the assaults and violence of a strong, mali- 
cious, corrupted understanding and will; and how to secure himself and 
the kingdom from the feeble traps and nets of deluded fancies and imagi- 
nations; in a word, a prince of so excellent a nature, and so tender a 
conscience himself, that he hath the highest compassion for all errors of 
that kind, and will never suffer the weak to undergo the punishment or- 
dained for the wicked, and knows, and understands better than any man, 
that excellent rule of Quintilian, Hst aliquid quod non oportet, etiamsi 
licet, et aliud, est jura spectare, aliud justitiam.” 


With every desire to do justice to Charles, we must observe 
that the allusion to his so tender conscience, looks rather ludi- 
crous. There is more in the same speech bearing on the same 
subject ; but this is the principal part. Sir Edward Turnor, 
Speaker of the Commons, on the same occasion, in his speech to 
the king, was more explicit ; what he said was to this effect :— 


“ We cannot forget the late disputing age, wherein most persons took 
a liberty, and some men made it their delight, to trample upon the disci- 
pline and constitution of the Church; the hedge being trod down, the 
foxes and the wolves did enter, the swine and other unclean beasts defiled 
the temple. At length it was discovered the Smectymnian plot did not 
only bend itself to reform ceremonies, but sought to erect a popular autho- 
rity of elders, and to root out episcopal jurisdiction; in order to this 
work, Church ornaments were first taken away, then the means whereby 
distinction or inequality might be upheld amongst ecclesiastical governors ; 
then the forms of common prayer, which as members of the public body 
of Christ’s Church, were enjoined us, were decryed as superstitions, and 
in lieu thereof, nothing, or worse than nothing, introduced. Your Majesty 
having already restored the governors and government of the Church, the 
patrimony and privileges of our churchmen, we held it now our duty for 
the reformation of all abuses in the public worship, humbly to present 
unto your Majesty a bill for the Uniformity of Public Prayers and Admin- 
istration of Sacraments. We hope the God of order and unity will con- 
firm the hearts of all the people in the nation to serve him in thfs order 
and uniformity.” 


Sir Edward Turnor little knew what an apple of discord he 


_placed before the king and the British people that day; and as 


little did Charles II. imagine that, after the lapse of two centuries, 
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it would be referred to as the crowning folly and injustice of his 
reign. We judge not, but the myriads of Nonconformists now 
existing among us are a sufficient proof of the vanity of attempt- 
ing to fetter the consciences of a great and independent nation. 
In this case the evil might have been less if the haste of the 
court party had not been so great, and if the modifications of 
the Prayer Book had made it less and not more objectionable to 
the Puritans. Some may be surprised to find so little in the 
king’s speeches, prior to the passing of the Act, which points to 
such an ultimatum. But we must remember that at that period, 
it was at least politic not so openly to contravene declarations 
in favour of liberty of conscience, even if the king’s mind had 
changed, as it no doubt had. ‘There was a strong party in 
Church and State who longed to inflict reprisals, as we have said 
above, and who left no stone unturned to accomplish their 
purpose. They carried everything with so high a hand, that the 
king’s favourite scheme of a conference was a source of new 
hatred and contention, and supplied a plausible argument for 
the employment of force. They devised and framed the obnoxious 
alterations in the formularies of the Church, and they conceived 
and framed the Act of Uniformity as it was called, but which 
became an Act of Manyformity, if we may coin a word to express 
our idea. There were dissenters before then; they are traced 
back by painstaking explorers to the very first days of the 
English reformation, and they survived all the pains and penalties 
which were inflicted upon them. The Congregationalists alone, 
in the pamphlet already mentioned, are represented by twenty- 
five ministers and public preachers in and about London. 
Within the Church itself there were doubtless many who were 
not Episcopalians, and who did not use the Book of Common 
Prayer ; but still they were within, and probably a prudent com- 
prehensive measure was possible which should have won them 
over and kept them. Instead of this, it was enacted by the bill 
which received the royal assent on May 19th, 1662, that all who 
did not comply with its provisions by the 24th of August in the 
same year, should be silenced and ejected. And they were 
silenced and ejected. Collier and many others put down the 
number at two thousand ministers, and no man knows how 
many of the laymen went with them. Such was this great 
Nonconformist-making Act, which was meant to put an end to 
noncofiformity. 

We turn for a moment to the Book of Common Prayer as it 
appeared before and after that period; and we find differences 
of two sorts: in the proper lessons for Sundays and holy days, 
and in the forms themselves, where the changes were more 
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numerous, and some of them serious, as in the communion 
service. Such of our readers as think proper may pursue this 
enquiry. In the meantime we may suggest that Burnet is not 
to be relied on when he says, “The convocation that prepared 
those alterations, as they added some new holy days, St. Barnabas, 
and the conversion of St. Paul, so they took in more lessons out 
of the Apocrypha, in particular the story of Bel and the Dragon.” 
Both St. Barnabas, and the conversion of St. Paul, were already 
in the book; but Bel and the Dragon was imtroduced for 
September 23rd. The offices for the 30th of January and the 
29th of May would not please all, and are ascribed to Sancroft 
by the author just named, who adds that “such care was taken 
in the choice and returns of the members of the convocation, 
that everything went among them as was directed by Sheldon 
and Morley. When they had prepared all their alterations, they 
offered them to the king, who sent them to the House of 
Commons, upon which the Act of Uniformity was prepared by 
Keeling, afterwards Lord Chief Justice.” ‘The very conference 
which had been held contributed to this result. The court party 
were determined to make no concessions to those who pleaded 
conscience ; to make the terms of subscription more rigid; and 
to secure an act of uniformity; all which they accomplished. 

We may refer to Bishop Parker, and hear what he says in 
his Memoirs. Asa vigorous royalist he omits nothing which may 
tend to throw obloquy upon those who differed from him; but 
fairness requires us to listen to both parties. Having reported 
that the king issued his writ for the summoning of convocation, 
he says they confirmed and made— 


“ Some little alterations in the liturgy according to the different cir- 
cumstances of times, brought their decrees to the king, lords and com- 
mons, to be abetted with their authority. Hence arose that famous law, 
commonly called the Act of Uniformity. By which law it was enacted 
that all clergymen should use only the Common Prayer in the public wor- 
ship; and unless they used it, they were to be deprived of all ecclesiastical 
benefices before the feast of St. Bartholomew. Moreover, they were to 
abjure the solemn League and Covenant; and renounce it as contrary to 
all the laws of God and nature, and this kingdom. The consequence of 
which must be, either the Presbyterian ministers would return into the 
peace and unity of the Church, and also abjure the bond, and as it were 
the sacrament of their treachery and rebellion, or else they must quit all 
their benefices in the Church, and all the opportunities of doing mischief. 
Hereupon there was a great confusion among the faction: they run back- 
wards and forwards with hurry and consternation; they entered into a 
new association against this law, promising themselves, that if all of them 
should refuse to comply, the Churches would not stand without them ; 
preachers would everywhere be wanting; and the people would on every 
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hand beg for the repealing of the law, lest, through the scarcity of preachers, 
their souls should suffer a famine of the Word of the Lord. But the 
greatest hopes of the faction depended upon their friends at court ; for 
they being admitted into the secret counsels of the king, and the highest 
offices of the state, did only clog and obstruct the public affairs; give a 
check to the laws that were made against the factions ; appear as advocates 
for their faults; and make it their chief endeavour to prevent the Church 
and State from settling upon their old legal foundations.” 


Parker proceeds to shew how their endeavours to influence 
the king well nigh succeeded, and— 


* Obtained from him that the matter should be suspended for a little 
time ; and therefore, whereas the law ought to be in force the next Sunday, 
they prevailed to have the council called but three days before, for the 
effecting their purpose, lest perhaps any one should unseasonably step in 
before the time to prevent their designs; which yet unexpectedly hap- 
pened through the prudence and fortitude of one man, namely, that great 
prelate Gilbert Sheldon, then Bishop of London, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. For, the council being held, he came of his own accord 
(for he was not yet called to the privy council), and pleaded for the law 
with that sharpness of wit, that copious eloquence, and that weight of 
reason, that he did not so much persuade, as command, the assent of the 
king, the duke, the council, and all that were present, and almost the 
petitioners themselves, to his opinion. He told them that the suspension 
of the law came almost too late; that by the command of the law he had 
ejected all who had not obeyed it in his diocese the Sunday before, by 
which he had so provoked their anger and hatred, that if they were again 
restored, he should not live henceforward in a society of clergy, but in the 
jaws of his enemies; neither could he dare to contradict a law that was 
passed with so great approbation of all good men, so general a consent of 
Parliament, and with so mucb deliberation. And farther, that if at that 
time so sacred a law should be repealed, it would expose the lawgivers to 
the sport and scorn of the faction; and lastly, that the State and Church 
would never be free from disorders and disturbances if factious men could 
extort whatever they desired by their impudence and importunity. They 
that were present at the council being overcome by these and the like 
reasons, did with great alacrity and earnestness consent to the immediate 
execution of the law. Whence it happily came to pass, that whereas there 
was but one day to intervene between the change of counsel and the event 
of the matter, almost all the Presbyterians who feared no such thing, and 
on the contrary were joyfully secure, did on a sudden, almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye, perceive themselves defeated by one stroke, and turned out 
of their parishes to their great surprise and astonishment.” 


Happy would it have been, had it been nothing worse than 
great surprise and astonishment. But continues Parker :— 


“By this seasonable interposition, the bishop freed the Church of 
England from these plagues for many years. For thus it happened 
luckily, happily, and prosperously, and indeed very providentially, that 
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the schismatics entangled themselves in their schism by covenant and 
agreement, entering into a new association, being deceived by the large 
promises of the London teachers, that they would not obey the law, and 
thence imagining that they should defend themselves by their multitude. 
And whereas the courtiers would have persuaded the king, that there 
would be preachers wanting in the city of London, upon that Sunday, 
the very prudent bishop of that diocese, who had computed the number of 
the faction, had ready at hand an equal number of orthodox divines, and 
those eloquent and learned, who, the sign given, did as it were come out 
of ambush and take possession of the pulpits. And though from that 
time the schismatics tried all their art that they might be received again 
into the bosom of the Church, yet he guarded every pass and avenue with 
such diligence, that when they saw their attempts so often baffled, they at 
length sat down, being no further troublesome with their schism, than 
barely that they were schismatics as long as he lived.” 


It is commonly reported that 2000 ministers were induced 
to resign their livings by the Act of Uniformity. This act has 
been most strongly condemned at home and abroad, by church- 
men and by dissenters; but it is just possible that if it had been 
followed up by an edict of perfect toleration, we should have 
heard but little of it now. The sequences of this act were more 
questionable, more rigorous and severe than the Act itself. 
What they were, we cannot now find time to tell. 








THREE PETITIONS TO KING PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR, FROM 


A MONK IN THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. 


Tuere is a MS. on papyrus in the British Museum, published 
in Boekh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, and a second in the 
Vatican, published in Cardinal Mai’s Scriptores Classici, which 
seems to be a continuation of it. The two together contain three 
petitions to King Ptolemy Philometor, by a Greek priest living as 
a religious recluse in the temple of Serapis, near Memphis, and 
the proceedings taken thereon. They throw much valuable light 
on monastic life as it existed in Egypt, in the second century 
before the Christian era. One of the duties of our monk was to 
perform sacrifices on behalf of the king, and he puts before the 
king, as his claim for a favour, the length of time which he had 
lived as a recluse. His cell was in the temple of Astarte, which 
was a portion of the large temple of Serapis. He did not live 
there in comfort, for he was ill-treated by the other monks, who 
looked upon him with jealousy, because he was a Greek. The 
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king grants him the favour asked for, which is that his young 
brother may be made an officer in the army. But though the 
request was granted by the king, it was not obtained to the 
monk’s satisfaction. For the brother seems to have been sent 
away from Memphis, instead of being left there in garrison ; and 
his pay, by which the monk hoped to profit, was also withheld 
from him. 

The monk and his brother had been deserted by their father, 
in the time of the civil war between Philometor and Euergetes, 
and the invasion of Egypt by Antiochus, king of Syria, which 
had caused a sad disturbance to society. 

Our word recluse, or one in confinement, which is borrowed 
from the Latin, is a translation of «atoyos, the Greek name for 
these monks. In the hieroglyphics they are called the Ophtho, 
or persons dedicated. Their cells yet remain in some of the 
Egyptian temples, particularly in that of Phile, where they are 
ranged round the court-yard. They are mentioned by Manetho, 
in his astrological poem ;* and also by Servius in his Commentary 
on Virgil, who says that they entered on their solitary way of 
life as boys, and that those who were dedicated to the god of the 
Nile were supposed to be living in retirement in caverns beneath 
the river. We know the statues of these men sitting on the 
ground in religious idleness, with the knees up to the chin, 
forming little more than a square block of stone with a head 
upon it. The only other class of priests mentioned in the peti- 
tions, are the shrine-bearers, whose statues we have in the posi- 
tion of kneeling on the ground, and holding before them the 
small model of a temple with the figure of a god on the front 
of it. 

The first petition is dated in the year B.c. 157. The second 
and third petitions may have been written about two years after- 
wards ; and the manuscript which contains a history of the whole 
proceeding was written before the death of the brothers, and 
therefore about the year B.c. 145. 


To King Ptolemy, and Queen Cleopatra his sister, the mother- 
loving gods {Philometores] greeting. 


I, Ptolemy, the son of Glaucias, a Macedonian, being one of 
the settlers from the Heracleopolite nome, whereas my before- 
mentioned father was one of the families that dwelt in the 
Heracleopolite nome ; but changed his way of life in the time 
of the troubles, and deserted me and my younger brother, 
Apollonius; and whereas it has been my lot to be living asa 
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recluse in the great temple of Serapis, near Memphis, for fifteen 
years, and as I wish to obtain a command in the army for my 
aforesaid brother (because I am childless), whereby I, while 
living as a recluse, and he who is at large, may be able to live 
becomingly and may be helped. 

I beseech you, the great mother-loving gods, having a regard 
to the above-stated number of years, whereby I have in no way 
whatever the necessaries of life, except this refuge under you, 
O, great gods and protectors, that I may obtain the command 
asked for for my brother, if it shall seem fit; and that you 
bestow upon me also the protection which you grant to all 
similar religious persons; that [this petition] be directed to 
the proper officer, and that my before-named brother be re- 
ceived into the cohort of Dexilaus, which has its quarters in 
Memphis, and that they should give to him whatever they 
themselves receive in corn and food; so that I may be able to 
live becomingly, and to perform the sacrifices on behalf of 
yourselves and your children; and may you rule over the 
whole country that the sun looks down upon for ever. 

And if this is done, I shall, through you, have the means of 
living for the rest of my life. May you be happy. 

Below is written, perhaps by the petitioner, but more probably 
by Apollonius, the brother :— 

I delivered this petition to the king and queen on the second 
day of the month of Thoth, in the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign. 

The king seems then to have written the following words upon 
it, perhaps with his own hand, and set his seal to them as his 
signature :— 

Let it be done. Let it be carried to the proper office. 

The secretary then further added :— 

It has been examined ; let it be carried to the scribes. 

Apollonius then continues his story :— 

In the twenty-fourth year, in the month of Thoth, I delivered 
the petition to the king and queen. And I received it back 
from him and delivered it to Demetrius, after it had been 
sealed; and I received it back from Demetrius and from Ariston, 
and I carried it to the secretaries’ office to Dioscorides the clerk, 
and then from Dioscorides to Cheremon, and from Cheremon 
to Apollodorus; and it made its return to the palace on the 
twenty-sixth [day of Cheeac]. 

The following is the report which accompanied the petition 
back to the king from these several officers :— 

Seeing that a petition was presented to the king and queen 
by Ptolemy, the son of Glaucias, a Macedonian, by which it was 
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stated that he had lived in confinement in the great temple of 
Serapis, near Memphis, for fifteen years, and that he was worthy 
that his brother should be received into the cohort of Dexilaus, 
and they should give him whatever they themselves received; and 
seeing that the petition had been sealed in these words :—“ Let 
it be done, and let it be carried to the proper office ;” it was 
returned in the year 24, on the twenty-sixth day of the month 
of Cheeac, that the settlers in Memphis were allowed each 
one hundred and fifty pieces of brass, and three Artabas of 
wheat, of which they received one Artaba of wheat, and for the 
rest one hundred pieces of brass for each Artaba; and that this 
had been allowed in the accounts of Dexilaus and Theon, to 
those to whom it belonged, and that the pay of one hundred 
pieces of brass had been given every year; and it was further 
added that therefore as it was allowed, there should be granted 
to him [Apollonius] one Artaba of wheat, and for the rest at the 
rate of one hundred pieces of brass for each Artaba. 

Then was made a second order of the king, when he had seen 
this report, on the ninth day of the month of Tybi in the same 
year the twenty-fourth. 

Let it be done as is right. 

Upon this the king’s secretary writes to Demetrius, as 
follows :— 

Let Apollonius, the Macedonian, be received into the cohort 
of Dexilaus, which is stationed at Memphis, and let there be 
given to him as much as the others receive, namely, one hundred 
and fifty pieces of brass, and three Artabas of wheat, of which 
wheat he is to have one Artaba, and a gratuity of one hundred 
pieces of brass for each of the rest. Dated in the year 24, 
on the tenth day of the month of Tybi. 

At the same time an order was sent to Dioscorides the clerk :— 

That he was to write to Sostratus, the scribe, telling him to 
follow out these orders, to point out to him [Apollonius] his 
place, and to explain to you how distribution should be made 
unto him regularly, by means of the substituted allowance. 

Accordingly, Dioscorides writes to Sostratus :— 

We herewith send to Sostratus a copy of the report from 
the scribes, so that you may do according to the particulars 
given by the scribes. 

“ Seeing that a petition was presented to the king and queen 
by Ptolemy, the son of Glaucias, a Macedonian, by which it was 
stated that he had lived in confinement in the great temple of 
Serapis. near Memphis, for fifteen years, and that he was worthy 
that his brother should be received into the cohort of Dexilaus, 
and that they should give him whatever they themselves received; 
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and seeing that the petition has been sealed in these words :— 
‘Let it be done; and let it be carried to the proper office,’ it 
was returned in the year 24, on the 26th day of the month of 
Cheeac, that the settlers in Memphis were allowed one hundred 
and fifty pieces of brass and three Artabas of wheat each, of 
which they received one Artaba of wheat, and for the rest one 
hundred pieces of brass for each Artaba; that this had been 
allowed in the accounts of Dexilaus and Theon, to those to whom 
it belonged; and that the pay of one hundred pieces of brass 
had been given every year; and it was further added, that there- 
fore, as it was allowed there should be granted him [Apollonius] 
one Artaba of wheat, and for the rest at the rate of one hundred 
pieces of brass each Artaba.” And the other matters are to be 
as have been ordered. 

And this order was carried to its return in the year 24, on 
the 9th day of Tybi; and within was written, “Let it be done 
as is right.” And a letter was written to Sostratus the scribe 
[as above] telling him to follow out these orders, and to point out 
to him [Apollonius] his place, and to explain to you how dis- 
tribution should be made unto him regularly, by means of the 
substituted allowance. 

Demetrius then writes to Dioscorides, as follows :— 

Demetrius to Dioscorides, sends greeting. 

We herewith send to you a copy of the letter which we have 
written to Sostratus the scribe, so that you may follow it out. 
Farewell. Dated in the 24th year on the 14th day of the month 
of Tybi. 

Apollonius then continues his narrative :-— 

The four Epistles from Demetrius, the chief of the body- 
guard and the scribe of the forces, I delivered on the 19th day 
of the month of Tybi in the year 24; one to Posidonius the 
general, one to Ammonius the chief of the servants, one to 
Callistratus the scribe, and one to Dioscorides the judge or 
chancellor. From Dioscorides the chancellor I took two letters, 
one to Dorion the procurator, and one to Posidonius the general, 
on the 25th day of Tybi in the year 24. 

Apollonius then repeats the mention of his carrying the four 
letters from Demetrius, giving however this time to Dioscorides 
the title of The King’s Friend. He then continues ; 

The order was given in, and the letter was delivered to the 
chancellor to be read; and I carried the order to Ptolemy the 
scribe of the records, and I carried the letter to Epimenes, and 
I then carried it to Isidorus the decider, and from him I carried 
it on to Artemon, and from him to Lycus, and he made a copy 
of it; and I carried it on to the office of final records to Sarapion, 
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and from him to Eubius, and from him to Dorion ; and he made 
a copy of it; and then a second time to Sarapion and Eubius and 
Nicanor the clerk ; and it was given to the chancellor to read; 
and I carried it to Epimenes, and I carried it to Sarapion, and 
to Nicanor the clerk; and he wrote two letters, one to Dorion 
the procurator, and one to Posidonius the general of the troops 
at Memphis. 





Thus far the manuscript in the British Museum. From the 
manuscript in the Vatican it would seem that Apollonius at last 
received the wished-for appointment as an officer, but nevertheless 
was forced into the ranks as a private soldier, or else employed on 
some less agreeable service, which removed him from his brother, 
who wished to have him near, and to be benefited by his pay. 
Accordingly the priest Ptolemy the son of Glaucias a few years 
afterwards forwards a second petition, as follows ; 

To King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, his sister, the 
mother-loving gods, 

Ptolemy the son of Glaucias, a Macedonian, who has been 
living as a recluse in the great temple of Astarte, within the 
temple of Serapis, near Memphis, from the tenth year of your 
reign, sends greeting. 

When you came into the temple of Serapis in the twenty- 
fourth year of your reign, on the second day of the month of 
Thoth, I delivered to you through the window, because I was 
not able to come down to you, a petition on behalf of my younger 
brother Apollonius, that he should be admitted into the army ; 
and in respect of the temple of Astarte, in which I have been a 
recluse for the before-mentioned time, I begged that no one of 
the priests and shrine-bearers nor any other person should 
violently plunder me or insult me; for there are wicked men in 
the temple, and they besiege me because I am a Greek, so that 
I want help and a protector. And whereas the before-mentioned 
Apollonius has been enrolled into the first cohort in Memphis, 
and [yet] has been forced by the servants into the public ser- 
vices, and is not allowed to be with me, I on that account implore 
a favour from you, O King. 

For those who besiege me, as soon as they know that he has 
been sent off on the public service, at that very time they 
violently besiege me. For I had been insulted by many in the 
year 25, so as even to be pelted with stones through the window; 
and when Posidonius the chief of the body-guard and general 
came upon them, and I delivered a petition to him on the first 
day of the month of Pharmuthi, he called the men up to him 
and chastised them. 
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Wherefore I beseech you, O Sun, O King, not to overlook 
me who am in confinement, but if it seems good to you, that 
you should order a letter to be written to Posidonius the chief 
of the body-guard and general, that he should set Apollonius 
free from the public service, so that he may be near me. 

And may Isis and Serapis the greatest of the gods grant to 
you to rule over the whole land upon which the sun looks down, 
and to your children for ever. May you be happy! 

It does not appear what attention this second petition gained, 
but it was soon followed by a third. 

To King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, his sister, the 
mother-loving gods, Ptolemy the son of Glaucias a Macedonian, 
who is in the great temple of Serapis, in confinement in the 
temple of Astarte until now, sends greeting. 

I am ill-treated by Argeeus, a servant of the company of 
Dexilaus; for he deprives me of the allowance of corn which 
you gave to me, O King. For when in the year [24] I be- 
seeched you to grant to me a favour in respect of my brother 
Apollonius, and you did grant me the favour, and handed him 
over to the company of Dexilaus, yet the before-mentioned 
Argzeus carried him away from me into the public services, and 
he deprives me of the allowance of corn, because I have no 
other protector against the wicked men in this place. And the 
priests and shrine-bearers and certain other persons, as soon as 
they know that he has been removed to the public service, being 
wholly deceived, violently plunder me and insult me, so much as 
to throw stones at me through the window. And when Posi- 
donius, the chief of the body-guard and general, came upon 
them, I petitioned him through the door, and he called them up 
to him and chastised them. 

Wherefore I beseech you, O Sun, O King, not to overlook 
me who am in confinement, but if it seems good to you to write 
to Posidonius that he allow Apollonius to be free from the 
public service so that he be near to me; and force him [Posi- 
donius] to give to me the money and the allowance of corn for 
the time already past, and for the future to treat me properly, 
rightly, justly, and with kindness. 

And may Isis and Serapis and the twelve gods who are in 
Heracleopolis grant to you to rule over the whole land which the 
“og looks down upon, and to your children for ever. May you 

e happy! 

pM was a name for the Egyptian goddess Athor, or 
Venus; and more exactly perhaps for the goddess called by 
Herodotus the Phcenician Venus. Her temple however, here 
described as forming a part of the large temple of Serapis, was 
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not that mentioned by Herodotus, which would seem to have 
been in another part of Memphis. 

The particulars of the young officer’s pay cannot be explained 
with certainty. It was equal to four Artabas and a half of 
wheat. The measure of an Artaba is very uncertain; it was 
perhaps equal to three bushels; and then the pay was about 
fourteen bushels. This was probably the monthly pay. The 
symbol in the manuscript, here translated a piece of brass, must 
have meant that metal; it cannot have meant silver, or we should 
have the price of the wheat too high. 

SamMve. SHARPE. 








ANCIENT ATHEISM AND SUPERSTITION. 


As good and evil are almost invariably mixed in human affairs, 
the advance of science in modern times has given birth to many 
Opinions adverse to a firm belief in revelation. Geology has 
brought into question the literal truth of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
Astronomy is held to be equally irreconcilable with the Scrip- 
tural narrative of the creation of the heavenly host.* Ethnolo- 
gists often treat with avowed contempt the genealogy of nations, 
as contained in the tenth chapter of Genesis.’ Egyptology 
carries the history of Egypt on what it contends to be a firm 
basis to a period anterior to the Mosaic chronology of the deluge, 
or even of that of the creation.” The labours of the Assyrian 





« We may also add that the arguments for the plurality of inhabited worlds 
(arguments which have been much enlarged and improved since the days of 
Fontenelle), have also caused, among the laity, many serious doubts of the truth 
of revelation. That all the fixed stars and planets are inhabited worlds we 
should think no reasonable man could doubt:—with the sceptical deductions 
drawn from this theory we see not the slightest ground to coincide. 

® An instance of this will be found in Bohn’s edition of Mallett’s Northern 
Antiquities, edited by Mr. J. A. Blackwell. The editor (p. 26) thus expresses 
his opinion of the incongruity between the Bible and ethnology. “We might 
certainly, like the writers of a by-gone age, leave the ark with Noah, and make 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet the progenitors of mankind; but when we confine our- 
selves within the domain of science, we must necessarily proceed on principles 
more in accordance with physiological researches and historical facts.” We do 
not pretend to blame Mr. Blackwell for this free expression of his opinions; we 
only lament the superficiality of his science. The modern cihnalaglate have 
accumulated a most valuable treasure of important facts; but they have blun- 
dered most egregiously in their attempts to arrange and apply them. 

¢ We need scarcely observe that the chronology of ancient Egypt is still a 
subject of warm debate among the learned. The Champollions place the com- 
mencement of the reign of Menei, or Menes, in the year 5867 B.c.; but the basis 
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explorers (which were at first hailed by certain of the clergy as 
a vast corroboration of Revelation),’ disclose historical facts of 
which the Hebrew records make no mention, although it should 
seem very difficult that they could inadvertently have omitted 
them. The Chaldean inscriptions seem to present some points 
not easily reconcileable with the early history of Genesis. The 
contemptible impostures which Professor Chwolson has disen- 
tombed from the libraries of Europe, and which modern credulity 
has received as happily preserved specimens of ancient Baby- 
lonian literature, while introducing confusion into all history, 
sacred and profane, have (it is to be feared) been principally 
welcomed as furnishing many points of attack against the 
Hebrew records.’ Glossology has proved, beyond dispute, the 





of their chronological system has been disputed by Bunsen and Lepsius, and the 
theories of the two Germans are likely enough to be in their turn overthrown. 
It is even still disputed whether some of the earlier dynasties were successive 
or collateral. The monumental notices of the foreign wars of Egypt would be 
of the very greatest historical interest it it were possible to identify the names 
of all the nations which they encountered; but this has hitherto been found 
impracticable with respect to some of the most important among them. Upon 
the whole, a vast deal has been accomplished; and yet Egyptology is a science 
which has barely emerged from its cradle. 

4 It is well known that when the attempts to translate the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions began to produce reliable results, many of the clergy loudly expressed their 
conviction that important confirmations of the scriptural history might be ex- 
pected from this source. Less sanguine persons at once perceived that the 
Assyrian monuments might ilustrate the Bible, but could not ere be 
expected to confirm those parts which were the objects of scepticism. Even 
scepticism was not disposed to question the general correctness of the history of 
the Old Testament subsequent to the accession of David; it was the miracles 
only which were called in question, and which were quietly, but firmly, laid 
aside by writers of the German school of criticism. Now nothing could be more 
absurd than to suppose that the miracles (such, for instance, as that which caused 
the destruction of the host of Sennacherib) would have been noticed in the cunei- 
form inscriptions, as if expressly to insult the deities of Assyria. The result 
has sufficiently shewn that the Assyrian inscriptions have hitherto raised far 
more doubts with respect to revelation than they have contributed to solve. Of 
course we do not believe that these doubts have any reasonable foundation; our 
only object is to guard ill-informed and inconsiderate persons from resting the 
truth of revelation upon collateral matters which have no necessary connexion 
with it. 

¢ It would be difficult to deny that the reception given to what have been 
termed Professor Chwolson’s discoveries is, in a great degree, to be attributed to 
the prevailing religious scepticism of the age. Books of such antiquity as that 
which is claimed for these pretended translations from Chaldean MSS. would 
have been rivals of no slight importance to the Pentateuch itself. It is difficult 
to conceive a more ludicrous instance of the erroneous direction of the views of 
modern criticism than is presented in the case of these MSS. To our surprise, 
we find the very persons who would gladly treat the Pentateuch as a compila- 
tion of the sixth or fifth century B.c. receiving, with the readiest acquiescence, 
the pitiable rubbish of these gy forgeries. That they were the produc- 
tions of Syrian impostors settled in ’Iraéc ’Arabi in the tenth century of our era 
we believe no one will doubt, when the ephemeral popularity which they have 


- gained shall have expired. Of course we a admit that very respectable 


men have, from unimpeachable motives, received these documents upon Chwol- 
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startling fact that the Hebrew language, which appears from the 
writings of Moses to be at least as old as Nimrod and the foun- 
dation of Nineveh, nay, even as that of Babel shortly after the 
deluge, is in fact a comparatively modern language, composed of 
the debris of an earlier speech, and containing in its original 
biliteral roots a considerable portion of Teutonic.’ And even 
metaphysics have been compelled by those great refiners—who 
darken every subject which they mysteriously handle with their 
cobweb-arranging fingers—to confirm the too prevailing doubts 
of the existence of a Deity. 

As Atheism is a negation, the most useful mode of attacking 
it may be to shew its results; and to point out how invariably 
the Atheism of the instructors of a nation is concomitant with 
the superstition of the vulgar; how the yoke of superstition at 
length becomes intolerable even to the vulgar mind; how 
Atheism then steps forward to its relief; and how, when its 
merits have been fully tested, it is found necessary to recur 





son’s authority. [Upon the subject of Chwolson’s imaginary Nabatean litera- 
ture, a long and elaborate article appeared in the Times newspaper of Jan. 31, 
1862. We are probably not far wrong in assigning that paper to the learned 
Max Miiller.— Ep.] 

f The merit of this discovery is due to Gesenius. It ought, however, to 
have been so obvious to any one who even carelessly looked over an Arabic 
lexicon, that the only subject for surprise is, that the first suspicion of so impor- 
tant a fact should have been reserved for the nineteenth century. Before we 
were aware of the discovery of Gesenius we had ourselves been led to the same 
conclusion, and had deduced from our observations the following rules :— 

I. All the pure Chamo-Semitic roots appear to have been originally biliteral. 

II. They were rendered triliteral upon settled and uniform princi i. either, 
1. By joining two biliteral roots, of such a description that the last letter of the 

4a“ 


first root should be the same as the first of the second. Thus yl (tetigit 


o- oy 


manu) is formed from - (prope fuit, tetigit), and ue (tetigit). It may be 


observed that lamh, in Keltic, signifies a hand. 2. By adding a a at 
the beginning or end of the biliteral root. 3. By prefixing to the biliteral root 
one of the letters x, 5,°, or3. 4. By adding yin the middle of the root. 5. By 
doubling the last letter of the root. 

III. Many of the original biliteral roots are Teutonic, some Celtic, and others 
may be traced to other languages. 

The important result of this discovery is, that the Hebrew, which the Jewish 
Rabbins assert to have been the language of Paradise,—an opinion in which they 
have been supported by many Christians of distinguished learning,—is, together 
with its kindred dialects, proved to have been a derivative language, and either 
more modern than the Teutonic, or formed, collaterally with the Teutonic, from 
the wreck of a language earlier than either. In this surprising fact we have 
the evidence of great revolutions between the time of the deluge and the era 
when the Chamo-Semitic, with its triliteral roots, is first known to have existed ; 
and for these revolutions we seem to have no adequate period of time allowed us, 
in the most enlarged system of Biblical chronology. This becomes of still more 
importance, because it is corroborated by the evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, and by numerous other arguments which might be adduced, and which 
lead precisely to the same conclusion. 
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again to superstition, as a desperate relief from the kindred 
monster. 

The same thing “has already been of old which was before 
us,” and we may especially discern it in the example of that 
people which all the nations of civilized Europe agree in repre- 
senting as the most enlightened of antiquity. 

We propose, therefore, to recall to the recollection of our 
readers the old and familiar, but still instructive picture of 
Grecian Atheism and superstition, that modern Europe may, if 
it is wisely inclined, reflect upon the example of that acute and 
highly favoured people,—the great guide in science, and model 
in arts, and the true leader of modern civilization,—and may 
derive from them the instructive lesson, how inevitable is the fall 
from superstition to Atheism, and the counter-recoil, and how 
pernicious is the influence of each to the prosperity of a people. 

These enquiries, we presume, will not be considered as foreign 
to the proper scope of a work dedicated to Biblical science, since 
the cause of truth cannot be better served than by exposing the 
errors and false steps of its opponents. 


Cuap. I, Early Greek Atheism and its Egyptian origin. 


The Grecian polytheism was based upon the chaotic philo- 
sophy ; and the origin of that philosophy must be sought for in 
Egypt. In that country it appeared the natural offspring of the 
soil and its phenomena. It was precisely that theory of the 
origin of things which the annual new-birth of Egypt from the 
inundation of the Nile was likely to suggest, in the infancy of 
philosophy, to an inquisitive people. It may be useful, there- 
fore, to take a cursory view of the staple philosophy of Egypt, 
rendered permanent by the traditions of a priesthood not much 
inclined to change, before we proceed to the Greek philosophy, 
constantly varying and changing its face from the variety of its 
teachers, and from the temper of a people fond of novelty, and 
infinitely more inclined to rash speculation than to laborious 
research. 

According to Diodorus Siculus (whose statement in this 
respect may be accepted from its inherent probability, and the 
corroboration which it receives from other sources), the cos- 
mogony of the Egyptian philosophers strongly resembled that of 
which Ovid presents to us the picture (poetically expanded and 
richly embellished), in the first book of his Metamorphoses. The 
_Egyptian priests, in their esoteric philosophy, held that the 
materials of which the world was composed were originally mixed 
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in that confused mass which the Greeks termed chaos; and 
which seems equivalent to the wy vin of the Hebrews. The 
Egyptians could not conceive the creation of matter; in their 
opinion nothing could be made out of nothing They, there- 
fore, held that matter in the shape of chaos was eternal. From 
this “rude and indigested mass,’”’ in which all the elements 
(confusedly intermixed yet constantly jarring), existed in per- 
petual strife, that happy and beautiful arrangement which the 
Greeks termed cosmos, and we the universe, was at some period 
engendered. If the Egyptians had admitted even of a plastic, for- 
mative, and arranging deity—for the idea of a creative deity was 
absolutely beyond their conceptions—their cosmogony would 
have been as simple as that of Milton, who like them believed in 
the eternity of matter, and who represents the Deity as merely 
arranging the universe out of chaos.’ But the Egyptian priests 
refused to admit the idea of a God; and they appear to have 
attributed the formation of the cosmos to the mutual attraction 
of congenial, and the repulsion of discordant particles. 

At some period in the illimitable vast of eternity the rude 
mass was subjected to a change ; the jarring particles of chaos 
separated, each elementary particle was attracted to its simili- 
tude; and each of the four elements, separated from the rest, 
assumed the position best adapted to its peculiar nature. Fire 
and air, from their inherent lightness, ascended upwards ; earth 
and water gravitated downwards. The two former elements, 
light and unstable, were, from their nature, subject to a per- 
petual motion; and hence the sun and fixed stars revolved 
(according to Egyptian ideas), in a perpetual whirl round the 
earth; and the planets and comets were subject to changes in 
their courses of a still more complicated description. 

By the separation of earth and water, continents, islands, 
rivers, lakes, and seas were formed; and it then only remained 
for the earth to produce the various tribes of animals which now 





s Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam.—Lueret., i., 151. 

4 Compare Paradise Lost, ii., 884—916, and vii., 205—242. The original 
chaos, according to the poet, extended from the gates of heaven to those of hell. 
From matter, in this chaotic form, the universe, according to the Miltonic theory, 
was arranged by the Adyos,—an idea which reminds us of the voids of Anaxagoras. 
That Milton believed chaos to be eternal might have been inferred from the lan- 
guage of his poem,— 

“Where eldest Night, 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, held 
Eternal anarchy.” —Par. Lost, ii., 894—896. 


Any doubts upon this subject have been completely removed by the Essay 
on the doctrines of Christianity, discovered in 1823. [In this work Milton says 
that the Logos, or Word, “ was the first of the whole creation, by whom after- 
wards all other things were made both in heaven and earth.”—Eb.] 
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inhabit it. This task, in the rich fecundity of its primal nature, 
it was competent to perform. In its original soft and moist 
condition, alternately warmed by the solar beams, and cooled by 
their absence, it possessed a generative vigour, which it ulti- 
mately lost, when it became hardened by the continued heat of 
the sun, and the action of the winds. During this primeval 
vigour of production, the slime of the earth produced the various 
races of beasts, birds, and reptiles, and lastly, man. 

Such is the outline of the cosmogonical theories (so far as 
they can be vaguely and imperfectly collected from the Greek 
writers), of a people not yet enlightened by Darwinian specula- 
tion, and who rushed too hastily upon the idea of the multiform 
genera of animals in the primal ages of the world, without grasp- 
ing at the gigantic conception that five genera at the most are 
sufficient for the necessities of primal production, and that out 
of these five genera a million of species might spring, each 
gradually perfecting itself by a law inherent in its nature. The 
later Egyptians conceived and asserted that mice, in their own 
days, sprung (to their certain knowledge, founded on observa- 
tion), from the slime of the Nile; but they could not grasp the 
great truth that these mice might be perfected into elephants in 
one divergence, and to men in another. Such profundities were 
reserved for the enlightened speculations of the nineteenth 
century, and for men who are convinced (for reasons most 
familiar to themselves), that monkeys must have been the not 
very remote ancestors of mankind, apes their cousins, and the 
gorilla a still nearer relation.’ 

There were great and obvious difficulties attached to the 
Egyptian cosmogony. Matter, in its chaotic form, they asserted 
to have been eternal ; the duration of the world might be defined 
by time. For innumerable centuries—indeed for a period which 





‘ The flattering reception given to M. du Chaillu’s travels can scarcely be 
attributed to the intrinsic merit of the work. It is true Mr. Spurgeon, who lec- 
tured on the subject of these travels at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, assured 
his hearers that ‘‘ it would take ten De Foes to write Du Chaillu’s travels in Africa;” 
but Mr. Spurgeon’s critical opinion will do little injury to the fair fame of De 
Foe. Its only effect will be to remind the world of the confidence of the late 
Alexis Soyer, on a similar occasion, when that Frenchman ventured to flatter 
M. Scribe in terms equally extravagant. We believe that if the great genius of 
Mr. Darwin had not excited a popular rage for monkeys, the gorillas would have 
been handed over, for a valuable consideration, to itinerant showmen. As it is, 
nothing can be more natural than that these monsters should be warmly embraced 
and welcomed by sympathizing friends, who perceive in them the living indica- 
tions of a profound philosophy. For ourselves, we should say to these esti- 
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mable philo-gorillists, in the words of the Koran, oes 5 o3 \,3 iS. 
(Surats, ii. 62, and vii. 165.) 
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time could not measure—the tA of the world must have re- 
mained in its rude and inorganized state. The principle which 
first introduced order into the mass must always have been in- 
herent in it, unless we admit of some collateral and independent 
motive power. If the principle of order were inherent, and not 
collateral, it would naturally be objected that this principle could 
not have remained dormant for countless ages, and then on a 
sudden have roused its energies, and asserted its activity. Re- 
jecting the idea of a plastic and formative deity, there remained 
nothing to suggest but the influence of chance or destiny, and 
such vague phrases, which satisfy the vulgar ear, without possess- 
ing any intelligible meaning. We shall see, as we advance, how 
the Greek philosophers, when they borrowed the chaotic theory 
from Egypt, floundered with respect to this first motive prin- 
ciple. 

: The physical system of the Ionic school of philosophy, which 
was confessedly borrowed from Egypt, and which (as taught by 
Anaxagoras), agrees in its leading views with the theory attri- 
buted to the Egyptians, leaves us no reasonable ground for 
doubting that the details of the Egyptian philosophy, as given 
by Diodorus Siculus, are essentially correct. But there have 
not been wanting in modern times, writers of some eminence 
who have boldly denied the Atheism of the Egyptian philosophy. 
Among others, Cudworth defended the Egyptians from this im- 
peachment; and J. C. Wolfius, in a work intended as a general 
gaol-delivery for sects and nations charged with Atheism, sup- 
ports the opinion of Cudworth. They urge the argument (which, 
of course, is perfectly correct), that the Egyptians may be proved 
from history to have been a people rather inclined to superstition 
than to incredulity in matters of religion,— 


* Quis nescit qualia demens 
gyptus portenta colat ?” 


But the charge of Atheism was never made against the people 
of Egypt; the Atheistic philosophy is attributed to their priests ; 
and, as a general rule, wherever a people is found sunk in abject 
superstition, we may assume, as an almost invariable concomitant, 
that the priests believe in no religion whatever. The priests, who 
invented the oracles at Delphi, assuredly believed neither in 
Apollo, nor in Jupiter, nor in any of the Deities of Olympus. 
The priests of Egypt, whose iniquitous deceptions were brought 
to light when their temples were destroyed on the triumph of 
‘ Christianity, neither believed in Isis, nor Osiris, nor in Ammon, 
nor in Khem, nor in Mut, nor in Num, nor in any of the eight 
Egyptian gods of the first order, nor in the twelve of the second, 
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nor in the seven of the third. They looked with the most pro- 
found contempt upon all the phantasmata which their inventive 
genius had originated ; and they regarded only as bugbears for 
the people the denizens of their mystic Pantheon—the strange 
and monstrous series of ram-headed, cat-headed, hawk -headed, 
cow-headed, lion-headed, snake-headed, crocodile-headed deities, 
with their various colours, blue, green, red, and yellow; and 
their strange paraphernalia of caps, feathers, tiaras, horns, sheaths, 
full moons, crescents, sceptres, ansated crosses; and the re- 
mainder of the fantastic, and almost unimaginable trumpery 
which modern Egyptologists describe and descant upon with such 
careful, and often tedious, minuteness. 

It is true that Champollion-Figeae (the learned brother of 
the great unraveller of the hieroglyphic system of writing of the 
Egyptians), complains with some bitterness that, “on the un- 
certain evidence of Greek and Roman writers, the ancient 
Egyptian philosophers, the institutors of one of the most illus- 
trious nations which has ever existed,” [we can scarcely agree 
with the learned Frenchman in this warm eulogy], “should 
have been declared to be ignorant of the Divinity, sunk in the 
darkness of polytheism, adoring only material agents, blind, im- 
pious, and (to sum up the whole), Atheists,’” 

In his own view, the Egyptian religion was the sublime sym- 
bolization of a great truth. It was a pure monotheism, mani- 
festing itself externally by a symbolical polytheism. ‘It is 
certain” (he continues), “ that the Egyptians had elevated them- 
selves by their reflection and long observation of nature, to the 
idea of the unity of God, of the immortality of the soul, and of 
a future state of rewards and punishments.” 

Under the name of Ammon or Amon-Ra, the Egyptians 
(according to Champollion-Figeac), worshipped the one eternal 
Deity. In the numerous other gods of their Pantheon they 
merely recognized the personification of his attributes. 

We certainly do not concur in this modern attempt to 
rationalize an execrable and debasing superstition. It is strange, 
indeed, that the French writer should not perceive how little in 
reality the case for the Egyptians is mended by his explanation. 
A rational religion elevates the mind, and purifies the morals. 
The great object and certain result of the Egyptian superstition 
was to oppress the intellect by an enormous weight of absurd and 
unintelligible legends ; to reduce the popular mind into servile 





J See Egypte Ancienne, par M. Champollion-Figeac, p. 244, 245. This work 
forms part of a series entitled, 1’ Univers Pittoresque, published by Firmin Didot, 
Fréres, and which, from its cheapness and useful illustrations, merits to be 
better known in England. 
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subjection to a domineering priesthood; and to pollute the 
source of all ethical perceptions by obscene, disgusting, and un- 
meaning ceremonies. Such a religion never yet sprung from 
a class of men who were firmly convinced of the unity of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the just distribution of rewards 
and punishments in a future state. There is nothing more mis- 
chievous than the attempt to give a colour of rationality to what 
is essentially irrational and absurd. 

The Egyptian priests, it is well known, taught a future state 
of rewards and punishments. This increased their sway over 
the popular mind, by prolonging their imaginary influence into 
the precincts of a future world, in which they themselves no 
more believed than the Epicureans of Rome, at the time when 
Juvenal wrote of his countrymen,— 


“« Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna 
Nee pueri credunt.” 


We agree, therefore, with Plutarch in thinking that the Egyp- 
tian theology was so contrived as necessarily to lead the minds 
of the vulgar to excessive superstition, while it impelled more 
active and enquiring intellects, eis aéovs Kal Onpimders Noyto- 
povs.* And though we may not, perhaps, have much respect 
for the authority of Eusebius of Czsarea, we are compelled to 
agree with him when he terms the religion of the Egyptians 
aoxnwov abedtns wadrov 7 Ocoroyia.’ 

We assume it therefore to be perfectly clear that the philo- 
sophy of the Egyptian priesthood (as distinct from the people) 
was really atheism based upon the theory of a chaotic cosmogony. 

This doctrine of an original chaos had been introduced early 
into Greece, as we see from the poems of Hesiod ; but it was 
not till the seventh or perhaps the sixth century before Christ 
that it was made the foundation of the physical system of a 
regular school of philosophy. 

The brief records of the early history of the Ionic school, as 
long as it remained under the direction of Thales and his two 
immediate successors, Anaximander and Anaximenes, are cer- 
tainly ina great part untrustworthy and fabulous. It was not 
till Anaxagoras removed this school from Miletus to Athens, 
that we gain a reliable knowledge of its principles. Nothing is 
more certain than that Thales borrowed his philosophy from 
Egypt. Ovdeis te adtod xabnynoaro (says Diogenes Laertius) 
manu br’ eis Altyurrrov éNOav Tois ‘epedor cvvdiérpipev. The his- 
torical tradition is, in this instance, so well corroborated by the 
nature of the doctrines themselves when we find them clearly 





* De Iside et Osiride. ' Prepar. Evang., ii., 1. 
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expounded by Anaxagoras, that we can have no hesitation in 
receiving them as authentic. 

We will not pretend to penetrate into the darkness which 
envelopes the earlier era of the Ionic school while it remained in 
Asia Minor, or to decide whether the philosopher of Miletus 
really believed that water was the great principle of all things; 
that the earth was water condensed, air the same element rari- 
fied, and that from air was engendered fire. It seems clear that 
no authentic writings of Thales survived even to the time of 
Aristotle, nor is it at all certain that he ever committed his phi- 
losophy to writing. Diogenes Laertius appears to speak of 
Anaxagoras as the first who composed a treatise of philosophy. 
The opinions of Anaxagoras therefore were well known ; those of 
Thales, and his two immediate successors, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes (preserved only by vague tradition in Ionia) were 
probably as imperfectly known at Athens as those which Pytha- 
goras had taught in Italy, and which were already becoming an 
enigma in Greece even in the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era. 

If Thales really were the author of the paradoxical opinion 
that fire was produced from water, we may charitably attribute 
it rather to the condition of Greece in his day than to his own 
conviction. It was, perhaps, necessary to arouse the attention 
of the people by some startling assertion, in order to induce 
them to listen to the more solid doctrines which he had ulti- 
mately to propound. For this reason, Thales might represent 
fire as engendered from water; and Heraclitus, determined to 
excel him, might insist that water was engendered from fire. 
Every sect in Greece had its paradoxes, and without them 
we may presume that they would scarcely have obtained 
hearers. 

What we know with certainty is, that when Anaxagoras 
taught the Ionic philosophy on the west of the Augean, he repre- 
sented chaos as the first condition of things, and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that he derived this doctrine from the founders 
of his sect. ‘The opinions of Thales as to the existence of a God 
and the immortality of the soul, are also matters of doubt and 
discussion, and in all probability were greatly misrepresented at 
a later age. The atheism of the early Ionian school seems 
clearly established by the evidence of Aristotle, and the bye-name 
bestowed upon Anaxagoras. The founder of the Lyceum repre- 
sents Anaxagoras, compared to previous philosophers, as a sober 
man among a crowd of drunken enthusiasts. While his pre- 
decessors regarded only the materials of which the world was 
composed, he for the first time (observes Aristotle) assigns an 
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intentional and intelligent cause to the arrangement of the 
cosmos.” 

The weak point of the Ionic philosophy was quickly disco- 
vered at Athens, and the acute Athenians probably laughed at 
the idea that fire, air, earth, and water, after having been inter- 
mixed from all eternity in one confused mass, should é£a/pvns, 
and without any assignable cause (which had not at all times 
previously been equally operative), separate and arrange them- 
selves into an order so harmonious and beautiful as to excite the 
admiration of the wisest of men, and to surpass by its vastness 
and perfection the utmost power of humanity to estimate and 
describe. To call in the aid of chance was merely to accumulate 
words without increasing ideas. In order to remedy this great 
flaw in his philosophy, Anaxagoras introduces for the first time 
the doctrine of a motive power in the arrangement of matter, 
which he termed vods, or mind. ITdvra ypipara iv opod (said 
the philosopher, in the beginning of his great work) eita vos 
Mev aita Siexdopnoe. This addition of the vods,— 

“Os cEarivys émayeipas 
Tlavra cvvesdyxwoev opov retapaxpeva mpoa0er,” 
gained for its author the bye-name of Nous, which at once re- 
cords the innovation of the philosopher, and attests the previous 
atheism of the Ionic philosophy. In reality, however, the nous 
of Anaxagoras added little or nothing of sounder doctrine to the 
atheism of his predecessors. It was a concession forced upon 
him rather than a voluntary escape from error. His Mind or 
Intelligence was merely a substitute for a deity which he did not 
choose to admit. It does not appear to have been represented as 
intermixed with matter in the original chaos, but as existing 
apart and acceding (€A@@v) to the chaos for the purpose of arrang- 
ing it. But what the nous was, where it had previously existed, 
—what were its powers and attributes,—of all these we are 
totally ignorant, and it is probable that the Athenians, who 
listened to Anaxagoras, remained in as great ignorance as our- 
selves. We only know that it was not God, but a bar inter- 
posed to render unnecessary the action of a deity. Others of 
the Grecian philosophers rejected the vods, and substituted dvaxs, 
the natura of the Latins. This was even more ridiculous than 
the nous, and in reality reduced the motive principle to its ori- 
ginal nullity. Upon the whole, therefore, we may perhaps (with- 
out being too rash) assume that the chaotic theory, and the 
negation of a God, were, from the first, the doctrines of the 
Tonic school, and that these doctrines were borrowed by Thales 
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from the priests of Egypt, from whom he is admitted to have 
derived his philosophy. 

If it be asked why we thus disentomb the “dry bones” (as 
Dr. Stanley might term them)" of the oldest system of Grecian 
philosophy, the reply is obvious, that, in the age of Darwinian 
speculations upon the origin of species, it may be useful to induce 
our atheistic philosophers to compare their ideas upon the im- 
portant subject of cosmogony and the origin of the human race, 
with those of two great nations of antiquity. If the primeval 
chaos appear to modern science an irrational dogma, let it 
examine its own theories in a manner equally unprejudiced ; and 
they may eventually appear not less ridiculous. There is at least 
a nous to animate and enlighten the philosophy of Anaxagoras ; 
but it would be difficult to discover anything like nous in the 
system of Darwin. 


Cuapr. I1.—Grecian Polytheism, and its treatment by the Poets. 


According to the common chronological systems, Thales was 
born in the second year of the thirty-fifth Olympiad, B.c. 639, 
and died in the first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, B.c. 548. 
But long before the Egyptian system of physics was taught 
methodically in the schools of Ionia, the doctrine of an original 
chaos had passed from the Nile into Greece, and had introduced 
the atheism which was its natural concomitant. We discover it 
first in the writings of the poets, and particularly in the theo- 
gony of Hesiod, who flourished, according to the Arundel mar- 
bles, about 944 years B.c. To Hesiod and Homer has been 
attributed the invention of the poetic theology of the Greeks, of 
which atheism was the basis and fable the superstructure. He- 
rodotus treats the origin of this theology as a matter of yester- 
day. But though he speaks thus lightly of a period which he 
himself estimated at about four hundred years, it was a yesterday 
which he and his contemporaries knew only through the medium 
of wild fiction, and absurd and contradictory traditions. We 
must found our notions of the early history of Greece upon such 
lights as we can collect from the science of ethnology, and from 
a careful scrutiny of the various traditions of nations. 





" Dr. Stanley, in the commencement to his Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, compares ecclesiastical history, as it is treated by some writers, 
to the valley of dry bones described in the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel. In 
order to ‘lay sinews” upon the bones, and “bring up flesh —_ them,” he en- 
livens his work by the introduction of characteristic traits, local descriptions, 
anecdotes, etc. By this mode of treating the subject he has of course pro- 
duced an amusing work. His lectures, though very far from equal either in 
learning or in original investigation to the elder D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, remind us of those very agreeable volumes. 
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The Greek nation appears to have been composed of two 
distinct races; the Hellenes (who were probably Teutonic, and 
the original settlers), and the Pelasgi, who were certainly 
Semitic (probably from the borders of Assyria), and who, enter- 
ing Greece as conquerors, became intermixed with the old inha- 
bitants. The Greek language was formed from the intermixture 
of Teutonic and Semitic caused by this conquest. [?] In addi- 
tion to these two original stems were colonies from Phoenicia 
and Egypt; the latter of whom may, perhaps, notwithstanding 
learned opinions to the contrary, be all placed during the dynas- 
ties of the Hyksos (or shepherd kings), for, at any other period, 
the Egyptians seem to have been little imbued with the spirit of 
colonization. 

The original deities of Greece were therefore most probably 
a medley of the Teutonic, Assyrian (the Phoenician being nearly 
the same as the Assyrian) and the Egyptian theologies. Among 
these, we think, the Assyrian or Pheenician predominated ; 
although Herodotus (from very doubtful sources of information) 
gives the preference to the Egyptian. 

In the following statement he is entitled to more credence :— 
“Whence the gods severally sprang, whether or no they had all 
existed from eternity, what forms they bore—these are questions 
of which the Greeks knew nothing till the other day, so to speak. 
For Homer and Hesiod were the first to compose theogonies, 
and give the gods their epithets, to allot them their several 
offices and occupations, and they lived but four hundred years 
before my time, as I believe. As for the poets, who are thought 
by some to be earlier than these, they are: in my judgment de- 
cidedly later writers,’” 

It will easily be seen how much meaning may be deduced 
from this passage of Herodotus. It seems to assume that almost 
everything which Greece believed of its deities, beyond the bare 
names, was a mere poetical dream. It attributes to the ancient 
poets of Greece such a vast influence, as to have completely 
modified and cast in their own mould the manners, religion, and 
mode of thinking of a whole nation. And, lastly, it would lead 
us (independent of the evident proof from their own writings) to 
infer that both Hesiod and Homer were atheists; for a sincere 
polytheist would neither invent new deities, nor attach any 
degrading legends to the old. This, however, we shall shew to 
have been the constant practice of Homer and Hesiod, in which 
they were followed by most of the subsequent poets of their 
nation. We propose, therefore, in the present chapter to con- 
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sider: 1. The theological system of the Grecian poets, and the 
inherent evidence that it was based on atheism; and, 2. The 
views of Homer with respect to the Grecian Hades, and the 
future state of mortals after death. 

Sect. 1. The Theology of the Grecian Poets.—The earliest 
complete system of Grecian theogony which has survived to mo- 
dern times, is that of Hesiod. The Ascrzan poet was evidently 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of the Egyptian phi- 
losophy,—which might either have been imported into Greece 
before his time by the colonies from the land of Kemé, or intro- 
duced by some of that class of wandering philosophers who, from 
the earliest antiquity, had visited distant nations in search of 
knowledge. To the chaotic system of Egypt he adapted the rude 
Pantheon of the Greeks, connecting the whole (after his fashion) 
by a genealogy of the deities, and a superstructure of poetic fable. 

At the opening of his poem, the Muses are described as 
finding him feeding his flock at the foot of Mount Helicon. They 
bestow upon him as a sceptre a branch of green laurel, and bid 
him to celebrate the race of immortals. Thus authorized, or 
rather commanded, the poet expounds in verse to the Grecian 
world the history of the deities. The commencement of his 
system explains the whole. 

I. “ First of all things was chaos.’ Chaos existed before 
the first of the gods, and as chaos could not make itself, it must 
have been eternal, while the gods (a race of yesterday) sprung 
from its womb. This is both Egyptian in its philosophy, and 
atheistic in its spirit. 

II. From chaos sprung the Earth (the solid seat of the im- 
mortals, who possess the summit of snowy Olympus), and dark 
Tartarus, in the recess [or most retired part] of the earth, and 
Love. 

III. From Earth proceeded Heaven, and Ocean ; and, 

IV. From Earth, Heaven, and Ocean,—the gods. 

Such is the veil which Hesiod throws over his atheistic 
theory. By this he meant the initiated to understand, that 
chaos was the original of all things, and that earth, ocean, and 
heaven sprung from chaos, by the fortuitous adhesion of con- 
genial elements,—which, in poetic phrase, he calls Love. To 
this philosophical system, he adds (as a fabulous superstructure 
for the vulgar), the gods and their theogony. But the gods 
(according to the system of Hesiod, and which all Greece adopted 
from him) were a race adverse to men—a sort of modification of 


the Evil principle. 
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This view of the race of snowy Olympus was continually 
present to the Grecian mind. If a Greek philosopher chose to 
admit the deities in conversation, it was to throw upon them (as 
scapegoats) all the calamities of mankind. The poets (while 
they hypocritically praised them) were indefatigable in sounding 
their delinquencies. The vulgar sacrificed to them from fear, 
while they were constantly holding themselves on their guard, 
and protecting themselves by spells and enchantments against 
the malice and envy of the denizens of heaven. 

Herodotus himself represents Solon (the wisest of his age) 
as saying to Croesus, “ Croesus, you ask me concerning human 
affairs, and I answer you as one who thinks that all the gods 
are envious, and disturbers of mankind.’’4 

The Greeks might praise Jupiter (as sycophants), but they 
really considered him the Ahriman of their theology. The 
poetic version which the Greeks invented of the origin of evil, is 
at once beautiful and laughable. 

Prometheus (one of the inferior deities) was the Ormuzd (or 
Good principle) of the heavenly race. Of all the deities he was 
the only one who ever sincerely and disinterestedly benefited 
mankind. By some of the poets he was represented as the 
maker,—by all as the unwearied benefactor of the human race. 
This he did with a perfect knowledge of all that he was to suffer 
for their sakes, from the indignation of the foul Ahriman, Jupiter. 


* All things I foresaw ; 
To me no evil happened unprepared.” 
The Chained Prometheus, 101. 
“Willing, aye, willing, 1 offended Jove. 
This I deny not: seeking to assist 
The race of mortals, I myself have suffered.” 
Ibid., 256. 


Chained to the rocky side of Mount Caucasus, as a punish- 
ment for his theft of fire for mortals, the beneficent deity enu- 
merates all the inestimable services which he had rendered to 
the race of mankind, concluding, in one sweeping clause, as 
follows :— 


** Learn in one word the summary of all :— 
All mortal science from Prometheus came.”’ 
Ibid., 505. 


This deity (the only one whom the Grecians could reason- 





¢ Herodotus, i., 32. The above is from what Gibbon terms “ Littlebury’s 
lame translation.” The original Greek, which is more emphatic, is as follows :— 
*Q Kpoioe, emorduevdv we Td Ociov wav cov POovepdy re kal Tapaxa@des, émeiparas 
avOpwrntwy mpynyudtwy mépt ; 
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ably have worshipped from any other motive than fear, but to 
whom, with the usual ingratitude of mankind, they erected not a 
single temple) belonged to a family which had suffered much 
from the rage and envy of Jupiter. 

Iapetus married the fair-haired ocean-goddess Clymene, by 
whom he had, 1, the magnanimous Atlas; 2, the greatly-glorious 
Meneetius ; 3, the wise and subtle Prometheus; 4, the foolish 
Epimetheus.” : 

On the shoulders of Atlas Jupiter placed the expanse of the 
heavens; and compelled him to groan for ever under the enor- 
mous burden. Mencetius was punished for his overweening 
pride, and was struck down to Erebus by the thunderbolt of 
Jupiter. The punishment of Prometheus has been immor- 
talized by the most sublime dramatic poem of Greece. The 
foolish Epimetheus was made the unconscious engine of opening 
to mankind the fatal box of evil. 

Incensed at the favours bestowed by Prometheus upon 
mortals, the implacable Jupiter fiercely announced the fatal gift 
of evil which he intended to bestow upon mankind. 


“Him thus, in anger, cloud-compelling Jove 
Addressed,—‘ Oh craftiest of the gods above, 
Son of Iapetus,—how vast thy glee, 

Assisting mortals, and deceiving me! 

But brief the triumph which thy fraud shall trace, 

Sad for thyself, and sad for human race : 

For fire (thy gift) thy master shall bestow 

On man’s presumptuous race,—perpetual woe. 

Evil their fate; and this their witless mood 

Shall grasp and cling to, as their greatest good.’ 
He said, and smiled,” etc.* 


The Cretan-born then commanded Vulcan to mould a female 
figure of clay,—beautiful as the immortals themselves, but en- 
dowed with human voice and language. Life was breathed into 
the figure ; and all the deities combined to endow it with gifts. 
Minerva taught it feminine arts, and the skill of the loom; 
Venus bestowed the graces, troubled desires, and consuming 
cares; Mercury infused into the bosom of the beautiful creature 
a supereminent faculty of perverting the truth, an undaunted 
impudence to support her falsehoods, a soft and insinuating elo- 
quence, and all the arts of deceit, with a slight propensity to 
strife. 

This is, of course, an ingenuous caricature of woman, in 
the true Greek style. 





* Hesiod, Theogon., v., 507—511. * Hesiod, Oper., ete., i., 53. 
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The female thus endowed by the gods was called Pandora. 
Mercury carried the smiling mischief to the foolish Epimetheus. 
Now Prometheus, well knowing the envious disposition, the 
cruelty, and treachery of the gods, had strictly charged his 
simple-minded brother to refuse any gift which the celestials 
might offer to him, and to send it back to Jupiter. But the 
indocile Epimetheus received Pandora without scruple; not the 
less so, that she brought with her a magnificent “ pithos,” or 
casket, which might be supposed from its tempting exterior to 
contain no ordinary riches. This casket was presented by Pan- 
dora to Epimetheus, who, in an evil moment, opened the fatal 
box, from which rushed out immediately all the ills and calami- 
ties which have since afflicted the human race. Perceiving the 
mischief he had done, Epimetheus hastily closed the lid, and 
retained hope at the bottom of the box. 

The fable is no doubt admirable of its kind; but what a 
picture it presents of the opinion which the Greeks had con- 
ceived of their deities ! 

Homer is in no respect more flattering in his portraits of the 
gods than his predecessor Hesiod. There is no injustice or 
cruelty,—no weakness, meanness, treachery, or infamy,—which 
he is not ready to impute to the inhabitants of Olympus. He 
describes the contention between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
which was the groundwork of the J/iad, as the work of Apollo: 
“For he being enraged against the king, excited an evil pesti- 
lence in the army, and the people perished.” Agamemnon had 
given the provocation, and the people are, by the appointment 
of the god, the sufferers for the crime of the king! 

 Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


Such was the justice of the Delphic deity—the oracle-giving 
Apollo! It is true the gods sometimes took an entire city or 
people under their protection ; but they were ready to sacrifice 
their unhappy clients (without the slightest fault on their part) 
for any motives of rage or vanity. 

In the fourth book of the Jéad, Jupiter reproaches Juno for 
her insatiable hate against Troy, and thus affectionately appeals 
to her better feelings :— 

“What is the enormous provocation which Priam and his children 
ean have given you, that you should thus incessantly seek after the de- 
struction of the Trojan people? I presume, if you were to enter the 
gates and lofty walls of Troy, and were to devour up raw the good king 
Priam (ci 6€ ov yy’ wuov BeBpwOos Mptanov, x.7.d), and his sons, and the 
rest of the Trojans, you would at Jength be satisfied.” [Jupiter evidently 
looks upon his consort as an ogress, and with excellent reason.} “ Put 
an end, on any terms, to these perpetual jars between us. You have my 
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permission to act as you please. But bear this in mind, that if I should 
afterwards choose to destroy any of the races peculiarly favoured by you, 
you will then have no ground of complaint. Of all the cities and nations 
in existence, none has paid me such constant and sincere honours as 
sacred Troy, its king Priam, and the whole valiant race of the Trojans ; 
none has ever bestowed such lavish sacrifices upon our altars.’” 


Yet this well-deserving race the just deity is ready to sacri- 

fice to the hatred of his wife, in order to procure domestic 

eace. 

' The answer of Juno is the exact counterpart to the speech of 
her lord. The goddess replies :—‘‘ Three cities are more beloved 
by me than all the others upon earth,—Argos, Sparta, and 
Mycene with broad streets. Take them, and destroy them: I 
make no objection, so as I may only wreak my hate upon Troy.’ 
Never was a fairer offer made, nor ever one more obligingly 
accepted ; and well were the Trojans repaid for their holocausts 
to Jupiter, and the Argives and Lacedemonians for the bullocks 
and he-goats which they had burnt on the altars of the implac- 
able Juno. 

But Homer is not satisfied with rendering the gods hateful ; 
he also contrives to make them contemptible. There was once 
(according to the greatest of poets) a war in heaven, in which 
Juno, Neptune, and Minerva (the wife, the brother, and the 
daughter of Jupiter!) feeling the reign of that tyrant intolerable, 
joined their forces against him, and seizing the ruler of the gods, 
bound him fast with chains! Ruined was the great autocrat of 
heaven on this occasion had it not been for Thetis. The silver- 
footed goddess called to his assistance the enormous Briareus, 
with the hundred hands, and conducted the monster up to 
Olympus. The immensity and terrible figure of Briareus alarmed 
all the hostile gods, who, unable to contend against him, unbound 
the tyrant, whose reign they detested.” 

Another unpleasant discovery of the weakness of the Olym- 
pian deities, is made in the fifth book of the Iliad. Venus, en- 
deavouring to withdraw her wounded son Mneas from the combat, 
is herself wounded by Diomed. The unfortunate goddess borrows 
the chariot of Mars to ascend to heaven,. and relates her suffer- 
ings to her mother Dioné. The maternal goddess exhorts her to 
bear the calamity quietly, although she admits it is certainly 
vexing. ‘To comfort her, she reminds her that the human race, 
and the gods, had mutually inflicted great evils on each other. 
Many griefs had mankind caused the gods; many in return they 
had suffered from their hands. The god of war himself,—the 





t [iad, iv., 39—49. « Tbid., iv., 50—54. 
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strong and armipotent Mars,—had been seized by Otus and 
Ephialtes, and thrown, bound with strong chains, into a brazen 
dungeon, where he remained eighteen months (for in these mat- 
ters Homer is usually circumstantial) ; “nay, he would perhaps 
have perished,” if Mercury had not delivered him by stealth. 
So that (although Homer, in common phrase, terms the gods 
“immortal”) it appears that they were no more immortal in his 


mythology, than the oo or genii of the Arabs. 


The good Dioné also cites the example of Juno, who had a 
three-forked arrow fixed in her right breast by Hercules; and of 
the terrible Pluto, through whose shoulder the same hero dis- 
charged another of his arrows, and laid him helpless on the 
pavement of Hades, like one of his own ghostly subjects,—the 
dead. To get cured of the wound, he was obliged to ascend to 
Olympus, and place himself under the hands of Pean. 

Such is the general impression which Homer (according to 
Herodotus, one of the inventors of the Grecian theology) gives 
of the virtues and power of the inhabitants of Olympus. 

The tragic poets take up the subject with interest. 

In the Prometheus Chained, Aischylus exerts himself with 
extraordinary vigour to expose the depraved tyranny of the ruler 
of Olympus. Prometheus (the beneficent principle) is dragged 
by “Strength” and “ Force” to the craggy side of Mount Cau- 
casus. Vulcan is employed to chain him with adamantine fetters 
to the rock. While the god of fire is unwillingly fettering the 
kindred deity, the two ruffianly monsters, Force and Strength, 
insult him by brutal reproaches. To all this, the indignant 
deity makes no reply. It is not till the three are retired, that 
he bursts out into the noblest soliloquy which is to be found in 
the reliques of the Grecian drama.’ The chorus of ocean-nymphs 
then approaches—a sympathizing band. To their friendly ears 
Prometheus declares his wrongs, and relates the indelible obli- 
gations which Jupiter had received at his hands. When this 
god was contending with his father Saturn for the dominion of 
heaven, Prometheus declares that it was to his counsels that the 
Cretan god was indebted for his triumph. The benefits Prome- 
theus had conferred on man had effaced in the breast of the 
inexorable tyrant the memory of these unparalleled services. 
The whole drama is in the same strain. 

Euripides, in a more easy and quiet manner, contrives to 
present an equally detestable picture of the deities. 

His beautiful tragedy of Hippolytus is opened by the goddess 





« Iliad, v., 381—402. * Prometh. Vinct., 88—113. 
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Venus, who introduces the story. The Paphean goddess an- 
nounces it to be her invariable principle, to overthrow every one 
who treats her worship with neglect :— 


‘* For even the immortal gods receive with pleasure 
The honours paid them by man’s humbler race.” 


As an example of this rule of action, which she has adopted, 
she instances the case of Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, who 
invariably speaks of her as the worst of the goddesses, and prefers 
the friendship and society of the huntress-goddess Diana. To 
punish this, and effect her revenge, she has inspired his beautiful 
mother-in-law Phedra with a violent passion for him. The 
innocent Phedra (who had committed no offence, but, on the 
contrary, always treated the goddess with honour) struggles 
vainly, in the utmost misery, against the irresistible impulse :— 


“The wretched victim groans beneath the pangs 
Of torturing love ; and struggling with her doom, 
In silence perishes. 


“But” (exclaims the goddess), “the matter shall not end 
thus: I will reveal the affair to Theseus, which shall cause the 
death of Hippolytus. It is true Pheedra (an admirable princess) 
will also perish, but I care little for her calamities, so long as I 
can revenge myself upon Hippolytus.” 

This is an excellent counterpart to the dialogue between 
Jupiter and Juno, in the fourth book of the Iliad. The great 
lesson which the chief masters of Grecian poetry endeavour to 
inculcate is, that the morals of Olympus were such as even a 
community of cut-throats, or the denizens of lupanaria, would 
be ashamed of upon earth. Let any one read over (if disgust 
does not render it impossible) the mythological history of Jupiter, 
and he will see that no miscreant ever expired on the gallows, or 
the wheel, who was guilty of a hundredth part of the crimes 
imputed by the poets to the father of the gods, and the ruler of 
Olympus. The general character given by Pope of the gods of 
antiquity, in the Essay on Man, is as true, as it is spirited and 
poetical :— 

‘* Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust ; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe.” 


We say nothing of the unbridled licentiousness of the comic 
poets, respecting the deities worshipped in Greece. So unprin- 
cipled a writer as Aristophanes could not be expected to have 
venerated the deities of his country, if they had been faultless 
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models of virtue and benevolence. The comic writers, especially 
those of the old comedy (if we may judge from Aristophanes), 
resembled, with respect to the deities, the Roman slaves in the 
Saturnalia ; and without one particle of the point, wit, humour, 
and good sense of Lucian, exceeded that writer in the boldness 
of their attacks upon those very gods to whom the city was 
raising, at a vast expense, the most superb monuments. 

The toleration of the excesses of the comic drama shewed 
that the Greeks worshipped the gods only from fear and super- 
stition; and that, while they bent before their altars, they at 
once hated and despised them. In truth, if the deities of the 
Hellenic mythology had been genuine gods, the conduct of 
Greece would, in a great degree, have justified their treatment of 
the human race. 

A thousand temples, a thousand superb statues were erected 
to Zeus (or Jupiter),—the malevolent principle of Grecian Poly- 
theism. To Prometheus,—the just, the beneficent, the noble, 
the self-devoted,—not a single temple was raised in all Greece. 
The only honours paid him were a solitary altar in the Academy 
at Athens, and annual torch-races in the Ceramicus. There was 
(it is true) one statue in Phocis, which a few well-minded persons 
supposed to represent Prometheus, but which others contended, 
with greater probability, to be a statue of Alsculapius. All the 
arts, which the thankless Grecians acknowledged to have received 
from Prometheus, were employed to celebrate the honours of his 
persecutor. Under such circumstances, the impudence of the 
Greeks was great to complain that the gods were disturbers of 
mankind. The ridiculous worshippers of these gods were fit 
subjects only for a “reign of terror.” 

Sect. II. The Hades of the Greek Theology, as depicted by 
Homer.—Having shewn how gloomy a view of the influence of 
the gods on human life is inculeated by Homer, Hesiod, and the 
tragic poets of Greece, let us next inquire into the poetical view 
of a future state, as exhibited in the picture of the Grecian 
Hades. 

The Erebus of the Greeks is evidently derived from the 
Phoenician ’Hreb (evening, hesperus, vesper, or the west). 
Greece borrowed the name and the idea equally from the 
Pheenicians. The latter people (who planted colonies in Beetica 
at a very early period) appear to have invented all those fables 
respecting the west, which afterwards amused the Grecian 
poets” In the Atlantic Ocean (as lying beyond what had pre- 





» The familiarity of the early Greek poets with the myth of Atlas and his 
daughters, and the important part performed by this family in the fabulous 
legends of Greece, must have been remarked by every one who has critically 
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viously been deemed the limits of the world) they planted their 
“Tslands of the Blest.” On its African shore were the fabled 
gardens of the Hesperides; and in Mauritania, or in the island 
of Teneriffe, was Mount Atlas, the supporter of heaven. Hes- 
perus (the father of the guardians of the golden apples) was the 
brother of Atlas, and the country which derived its name from 
him, seems to have been placed in Betica and Lusitania, be- 
tween the Betis, and the Sacred promontory. 

This therefore was the land of evening, or the sun-set; and 
wonderful were the fables which the Pheenicians related of this 
magic and terrible land, to alarm the credulous Greeks, and to 
deter them from venturing to the richest and most beautiful 
country of the ancient world. They were told that when the 
sun sank into ocean, beyond the sacred promontory, a hissing 
noise was heard throughout the seas, like the quenching of red- 
hot iron in water; that as night approached, the gods and 
demons took possession of the country round the promontory ; 
and that, after sun-set, it was impossible for any human being to 
approach it.’ 

This then was the original Erebus, the Hesperian land of the 
Greeks. Opposite to it, in the Atlantic, were the islands of the 
Blest ; and the cloud-capped Atlas, the supporter of heaven, if 
(as some writers contend) that mountain is to be identified with 
the Peak of Teneriffe. The Romans, even after the time of 
Augustus, treated that part of Spain, which lay west of the 
columns of Hercules, as beyond the limits of the world (“ extra 
orbem”’);* we may therefore well suppose that, in the age of 
Homer, this was exactly the place in which the Grecians would 
locate “the world after death.” 

It is true that Hesiod may be deemed by some to have 
spoken of Erebus as an abode located under the earth (though 
the word he uses is ambiguous); but this was not the Homerian 
idea, as we shall shew in the sequel. Homer adhered more 
closely to the pure myths of the Phcenicians. Notwithstanding 





studied the Hellenic mythology for ethnological purposes. At the time when 
the tale of Atlas and his progeny became first familiar in Greece, it seems certain 
that no Grecian vessel had ever penetrated to the extreme western limits of the 
Mediterranean. All these tales must have been borrowed from the Pheenicians, 
who certainly seem to have furnished the larger part of the fabulous history of 
the Greek divinities. Gibbon, speaking of the Grove of Daphne, near Antioch, 
observes, ‘‘ The spot was ennobled by fiction, and the fancy of the Syrian poets 
had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to those of the 
Orontes” (Decline and Fall, c. 23). We believe the truth to be that the myth 
of Apollo and Daphne, like that of Venus and Adonis, was of Syrian origin. 
The resemblance between the vale of Tempe and that of the Orontes (between 
-Antioch and Seleucia) has often been remarked. 
? Strabo, iii. * Pliny, Nat. Hist., v., 19. 
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Grecian derivations, it may be doubted whether Hades was not 
really a word of western origin, and derived from the Teutonic 
“shade.” When Orientalism and Teutonism clashed in Greece, 
the mixed population produced from the two possibly retained 
Hades, as the Teutonic name of the world of shades, or spirits, 
and adopted Eredus as its Oriental equivalent. 

Tartarus appears to have been a Greek corruption of Tarshish, 
or Tartessus, the chief city of the Phoenicians in Betica. In 
placing the Hades of Homer in the south of Spain, beyond the 
columns of Hercules, and in the country between Tartessus and 
the Sacred promontory, we follow Strabo, who could not help 
being struck by the coincidences which exist between the 
Homeric Hades, and that part of Spain which lies to the west 
of the Betis :’— 


“We may suspect that Homer had heard of Tartessus, and that he 
alludes to it, when he speaks of that place, in the extreme west, where— 
‘The sun’s bright orb 
In ocean sets, while, following in its train, 
Night spreads her shadows o’er the fertile plain.’ 
For it is evident that night (a word of evil omen) presents a kindred idea 
to that of Hades, and Hades to Zartarus. 

‘Any one therefore, on hearing the description of Tartessus, would 
be tempted to conjecture that Homer confounded this word with Tartarus 
(the extremity of the subterranean regions), and added, after the poetic 
fashion, to the realities of the spot, a superstructure of fables.” 


And, further on :— 


“Homer, hearing from the Phoenicians of the wealth and other 
natural advantages of that fruitful province of Spain, fixed here the final 
abode of the virtuous, and the Elysian plains, to which Menelaus was in- 
formed by Proteus that he was destined to emigrate :— 

‘For not in Argos shalt thou yield thy breath: 
In realms far distant fate has doomed thy death. 
The gods will lead thee to the Elysian plains,— 
Earth’s furthest bounds, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 
An easy life the fertile realm affords ; 
The soil spontaneous pours its golden hoards ; 
Nor snows, nor showers in this soft clime prevail ; 
The ocean-zephyr cools the burning gale.’ ’’¢ 


Let us examine how far this theory agrees with the details of 
the tenth and eleventh books of the Odyssey. The reader must 
be guarded against adopting the version of Pope, who certainly 
did not understand his original, and who has perverted the 
meaning of Homer, by adopting the idea of a descent to Hades ; 
when, in fact, it is perfectly obvious from the narrative, that 








® Strabo, iii. © Odyss., iv., 563—568. 
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there was no descent, and that Ulysses never quitted the realms 
of upper air. When Circe (according to Homer) consented to 
the departure of Ulysses from her island, she informed him that 
he must seek the palace of Pluto, to consult the shade of the 
Theban Tiresias, to whom Proserpine had imparted the gift of 
foretelling the future A north wind (Boreas) would (she 
added) propel his sails and carry him to the ocean, where were 
the grassy shores and groves of Proserpine. Here he was to 
enter the dark palace of Pluto. Her further directions will 
appear as we proceed. The following morning Ulysses and his 
followers set sail for Erebus, or Hesperia. Circe (by her magic 
power) favours them with a wind so powerful as to impel them, 
in a single day, to the end of their journey. It is evident that 
this rapidity of course was entirely supernatural, since a day’s 
sail, according to the rate of ancient navigation, would scarcely 
have carried them fifty miles; but the magic of Circe conveyed 
them, in the same period, to the furthest limits of the ocean.’ 
Here they arrived at the city and nations of the Cimmerii. The 
only Cimmerii with whom the Greeks of Homer’s time were 
acquainted, were probably those of the peninsula which we now 
term the Crimea. But it is obviously impossible that these 
could have been the Cimmerians whom the poet describes 
Ulysses as visiting. 

Strabo’ supposes that Homer transferred, by a poetic license, 
the seats of the Cimmerii from the shores of the Euxine to the 
south of Spain. But considering the adventurous navigation of 
the northern nations, it is not at all improbable that a colony of 
the Cimbri of Jutland (originally, perhaps, the same people as 





4 Thid., x., 487—495. 

¢ A reference to the following passages in the Odyssey will prove that Homer 
intended to represent Circe as impelling the ship of Ulysses by a supernatural 
wind produced by her magic power (x., 504—508; xi., 7,8). It seems clear 
that the vessel was carried beyond the western boundaries of the Mediterranean, 
which is termed wévtos (x., 10) and @dAacea (xii., 2), and that it finally reached 
the Atlantic, which Homer terms the Ocean (’Q«eayds). The latter word was 
properly applied by the Greeks to that great circumfluent sea beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, which they imagined to surround the habitable world. The word 
ocean, as Bochart observes (Chanaan, 708) is, in fact, derived from the Pheeni- 
cian yn, circuire, “ Unde Grecis fuit nata vox ’QXyhv, quod Oceani fuit priseum 
nomen. Hesychius, Qyhv, AQxeavds.” 

f There is no improbability in the supposition that the Cimbri or Cimmerii 
should have been the same people. The northern nations were continually flue- 
tuating between the Baltic and the Euxine, following the course of the great 
rivers, as the Vistula and Borysthenes. The Cimbri seem to have had a pecu- 
liar fancy for locating themselves in peninsulas, probably as being more easily 
guarded against invasion. Hence we find them in Jutland in the north, and in 
the Crimea in the south. With the venturous navigation peculiar to their race, 
a-colony of this people might easily have sailed from the Cimbric Chersonesus to 
Beetica, and settled in the latter country before the time of Homer. 
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the Cimmerii of the Euxine) may have sailed from the north, 
and established themselves, by force of arms, to the west of the 
Betis. Of this rich and beautiful territory (the sunny land of 
Andalusia), Homer, following perhaps the tales of terror which 
he had heard from Sidonian sailors, gives a truly hideous account. 
According to his description, it was a country covered by per- 
petual darkness upon which the sun never shone 

Here Ulysses and his companions anchored. After bringing 
to shore the victims—two sheep and a ram, which were carried 
by Perimedes and Eurylochus, Ulysses, attended by these two 
companions, proceeded along the coast to the spot described by 
Circe. Here he dug a ditch a cubit wide, and of the same 
depth ; into which they poured libations. The victims were 
sacrificed, and the blood poured into the ditch." Thus far, it will 
be observed, there is no descent to any subterranean region ; nor 
is anything of the kind mentioned in any part of the eleventh 
book. Everything passes on the surface of the ground, amidst 
the darkness of the Hesperian region, which is certainly the 
only Erebus which Homer intended to describe. No sooner was 
the blood of the victims poured out, than the ghosts of all ages 
and sexes collected round the ditch with a hideous clamour. 
The drawn sword of Ulysses restrained them from too near an 
approach to the ditch, that they might not drink the blood of 
the victims till Tiresias appeared. On his approach he was per- 
mitted to drink the aiva xeXawov; the virtue of which was to 
communicate to the ghosts the faculty of speaking the truth. 
Tiresias then foretells to Ulysses his future adventures, and ex- 
plains the route he is to pursue, and takes his leave. On quitting 
the hero, the prophet returns to the palace of Pluto. According 
to Pope’s translation :— 

“The phantom prophet ceased, and sunk from sight 
To the black palace of eternal night.’ 
But there is nothing in the original Greek to indicate that the 
palace of Pluto is a subterraneous mansion. ‘Then, after an 
interview with the shade of his mother Anticlea, Ulysses per- 
mits the miscellaneous crowd of ghosts to approach; and, as they 
successively drink the blood, they recognize the hero. 

The only apparent allusion to a subterranean world (which 
appears to have even the least weight), is where mention is made 
of Castor and Pollox, “ who, even under the earth, are treated 
with peculiar honour by Jupiter; for they live and die on alter- 

& Odyss., xi., 15—29. A Ibid., xi., 36. 
# Odyss., xi., 149, 150, 
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nate days.’”/ But even this is ambiguous; and in this passage 
the words vépev ys may have allusion merely to the sepulchre. 

When Achilles approaches, he is congratulated by Ulysses 
on his happy fortune; since, when alive, he was honoured by 
the Greeks as a god; and now, after death, he reigned the 
monarch of the dead. 

And now comes the Homeric view of a future state of exist- 
ence, and of the sort of bliss which, after death, was allotted to 
the most excellent of mankind, and the greatest favourites of 
the gods. The son of Peleus replies mournfully, “ Illustrious 
Ulysses, speak not to me of the honours of the dead: far rather 
would I be a peasant, serving for hire a man too poor to allow 
me sufficient food, than reign the monarch of all the dead who 
have ever perished.’”* 

Such were the notions of Elysium which the inventor of the 
Hellenic theology communicated to Greece. 

After this Ulysses witnesses the punishments of several emi- 
nent culprits, Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus, whom ancient 
scandal treated as the true father of the son of Anticlea. 

But during all this period spent in Hades, Ulysses never 
once quitted his ditch, or his sacrifice; so that all the allusions 
to a descent into the subterranean world which are to be found 
in Pope’s version, are merely the additions of the translator. 

The last of the shadowy heroes is the Eidolon of Hercules; 
for though the hero himself was removed to the gods, and was 
then in Olympus, his Eidolon seems to have been compelled to 
do penance in Hades, to atone for his rash invasion of hell 
during his life-time, and his theft of Cerberus. 

The heroic Kuvoxdoros, as he is termed by Aristophanes, 
addresses Ulysses in mournful tones, and complains of the 
many sorrows which he had suffered while he was yet under the 
rays of the sun.’ The interview is short: Hercules returns to 
the palace of Hades; and the crowd of ghosts soon becomes 
so numerous, that Ulysses, prudently fearing lest Persephone 
should display to him from Hades the horrible head of the 
Gorgon, abandons his ditch, returns back to his ship, and sets 
sail again for the island of Circe. 

Nothing can be more comfortless than the notions which 
Homer inculcated to the Greeks of Hades (or the life to come), 
and the condition of the soul after death. Unhappy as the con- 
dition of mankind in this world might be, it was incomparably 
superior (according to the Scian bard) to the eternity during 





J Odyss., xi., 301—303. k Thid., xi. 487—490. 
' Odyss., xi., 616—625. 
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which the soul was to exist, after the brief day of its mortal 
toils had passed by. The condition of the dlessed in their mea- 
dows of Asphodel was more unhappy than that of the poorest 
labourer upon earth ; while the wicked were condemned to eternal 
tortures. So that while virtue was inadequately rewarded, crimes, 
on the other hand, were severely punished. 

Such is a system of theology in the hands of poets; for, 
when a poet treats of religion or philosophy, he considers more 
what will adorn and give interest to his poem, than what he 
himself believes to be rational, probable, and true. But, with 
the vulgar among the Greeks, these poetic fables, from the 
reverence paid in after ages to the genius of Homer, became a 
religious creed.” The Greeks believed that Homer was a per- 
fect master of all sciences. Even Strabo, an essentially prosaic 
writer, whom one would believe to have been as little influenced 
by poetry as any man, wastes a considerable part of his work, 
and renders himself ridiculous, by a dull and extravagant attempt 
to prove that Homer, among his other great qualities, was an 
admirable geographer. 

One may suppose, therefore, with what credulity this theology 
was received, and what a pernicious effect so execrable a system 
produced through Greece and its colonies. Its consequences on 
the public mind of Greece, and the remedy which was at length 
offered to relieve the people from so intolerable a burden, we 
will endeavour to point out in the ensuing chapter. 


Cuar. III. The Recoil from Superstition to Atheism. 


A philosophical historian, whose work was the execration of 
the clergy of the last generation, and has become the text-book 
of ecclesiastical history for many of their successors, presents 
to his readers a fascinating picture of what he terms “ the beau- 
tiful mythology” of the Greek and Roman poets. His view of 
the practical effects of polytheism is not less flattering ;" and 
both, we believe, are equally delusive. According to Gibbon, 
polytheism was the most tolerant of religions ; and the atheistic 
philosopher of Rome (preserving a prudent outward respect for 
the religion of the vulgar) lived in a blissful and enviable har- 
mony with the devoted worshippers of Jupiter and Apollo. 

It is certainly from no feeling of bigotry that we impugn 
this rose-coloured portrait of Paganism. If we believed that 





Whoever considers the influence which Milton’s Paradise Lost has exer- 
cised over the religious opinions of a great portion of its readers will cease to be 
surprised at the effect produced by the Greek poets on the minds of their coun- 
trymen. 

" Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. ii. and xv. 
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the blended powers of Atheism and superstition could produce 
such happy effects, we would at once avow our opinion, without 
being in the slightest degree the more inclined, on that account, 
to become converts either to the one or the other. But we may 
surely accept the testimony of the Pagans themselves with re- 
spect to the religion which they professed. In the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid we have a well-connected view of what Paganism 
believed, with respect to the transactions between gods and 
mortals, deduced “from the first origin of the world,” to the 
days of Augustus. If we refer to this history of polytheism, 
we find it to contain one continued record of the cruelty, injus- 
tice, lust, envy, and jealousy of the gods, and of the unmerited 
evils which they were continually inflicting upon the race of 
mortals. 

The earth, according to the views of Grecian and Roman 
polytheism, was at once the slaughter-house and Paphos of the 
gods; and mankind perpetually “plagued by their lust, or 
punished by their hate,” would (even in the estimation of the 
most persevering offerers of Hecatombs) have been but too for- 
tunate to be relieved from the horrors of this “ beautiful mytho- 
logy ;”? and to be assured that in truth it was merely fabulous. 
A people who believed that the gods viewed their prosperity 
with envy and jealousy, could have had no kindly feelings for 
such capricious deities; yet this opinion of the envy of Olympus 
was (strange to say) the common creed of polytheism. We 
have already quoted the opinion of Solon, which is confirmed 
by a remarkable passage in the supposed letter from Amasis to 
Polycrates. “Eyolt 5€ ai cal peyadar edtuylar ovK apécxovat, 
ériotapevp TO Oeiov ws gore POovepov.’ This is a sentiment 
which would have found an echo in every Grecian bosom. A 
philosopher in a calm retreat at Buriton or Lausanne might take 
a very different view of the effects of Polytheism :— 

“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus eequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 

We peruse with interest rather than disgust the historical 
description of some remarkable battle in the pages of Livy or 
Gibbon ; and, on the same principle, a world so picturesquely 
peopled with gay and fantastic beings, as that which the bards 
of polytheism have imagined, presents to the mere reader a 
scene of enchantment in poetry or romance. But the case was 
far different with the real believer in the legends of the poets: 
his own fate might be that of Actzeon; and he could not even 
enter a grove without some slight precautionary tremor. 





° Herodotus, iii., 40. 
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When Pindar presented his véxtap yvtov to the fortunate 
conqueror at the Olympic games, it was well understood, both 
by the poet and his hero, that a few lines only, in a very sub- 
dued style of laudation, should be appropriated to the latter; 
and that the remainder of the ode should be dedicated to the 
gods (whom both the victor and poet secretly detested), lest the 
animosity of a race so irritable and implacable should be 
awakened by the triumph of the human athlete. 

We will not enlarge upon the debasing moral effects of poly- 
theism,—the obscene processions and hymns at the Dionysia,— 
or the unbounded lasciviousness of the worshippers of Aphro- 
dite at her Cyprian festivals,—nor even upon that constant state 
of terror which led the Greeks, uneasy in the present, into a 
perpetual attempt to explore into the future, which carried them 
on journeys to every oracle, and made them the dupes of every 
diviner. What we insist upon is, that every considerate Greek 
was heartily sick of the yoke of polytheism, and would have 
been delighted to grasp at any panacea which might promise to 
deliver him from so intolerable a burden. This deliverance was 
boldly offered by Epicurus, who assured his countrymen that the 
gods (for even the atheistic schools admitted gods, to save appear- 
ances, “verbis ponunt, re tollunt deos’”’) never troubled themselves 
with the affairs of mortals, but dwelt in a state of happy atapafia 
in a remote corner of the universe, careless and ignorant of the 
world and its concerns. They had no share in the arrangement 
of the Cosmos, which was produced by the fortuitous concussion 
of atoms; and as the soul died with the body, man, delivered 
from the fear of the gods and the terrors of Hades, might pursue 
his natural inclinations in confidence and security. How great 
this deliverance was deemed, let Lucretius inform us— 

“* Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub RELLIGIONE, 
Que caput a cceli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortaleis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra. 
Quem nec fama Detim, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit Ceelum, sed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi, confringere ut arcta 
Nature primus portarum claustra cupiret.— 
Quare Relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exeequat victoria Coelo.”? 

Not less emphatic are the terms of the Epicurean Velleius, 
in the treatise of Cicero, De Natura Deorum,— 





» Lucret., De Rerum Natura, i., 63—80. 
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“ Imposuistis in cervicibus nostris sempiternum dominum, quem dies 
et noctes timeremus. Quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, et cogi- 
tantem, et animadvertentem, et omnia ad se pertinere putantem, curiosum 
et plenum negotii, Deum? Hine vobis exstitit primum illa fatalis neces- 
sitas, quam e‘uapueévyy dicitis, ut, quidquid accidat, id ex eterna veritate, 
causarumque continuatione, fluxisse dicatis. Quanti autem hee philosophia 
estimanda est, cui tamquam aniculis, et iis quidem indoctis, fato fieri 
videantur omnia? Sequitur javzc«7 vestra, que Latine divinatio dicitur, 
qua tanta imbueremur superstitione, si vos audire vellemus, ut haruspices, 
augures, harioli, vates, conjectores nobis essent colendi. His terroribus ab 
Epicuro soluti, et in libertatem vindicati, nec metvimus eos, quos intelli- 
gimus nec sibi fingere ullam molestiam, nec alteri queerere, et pié sanctéque 
colimus naturam excellentem, atque preestantem.’”4 


These were not the opinions of private philosophers merely : 
long before the time of Lucretius, universal Rome had testified 
its approbation when the same sentiments were expressed by 
Ennius. 

“Ego Detim genus esse semper dixi, et dicam ccelitum ; 
Sed eos non curare opinor quid agat humanum genus.” 


Here then was the recoil from superstition to Atheism; and 
how little republican or imperial Rome gained by the change, 
we may learn from every page of its history. 


Conclusion. 


There is a class of men who may be properly described as 
“men of the times in which they live,’—‘the vegetables of 
their era.” These men are essentially contracted in their ideas : 
bound up in the “ignorant present,’ they are incapable of 
deriving lessons from the past, or of using its light to penetrate 
into the future. They have a plausible knowledge of the hubbub 
of strange doings, and stranger opinions, which are passing and 
current before them, but they can never discern the tendency of 
a doctrine till it is flagrant to all the world; nor attempt to 
apply a cure, till— 

“The doctor called, declares all help to late.” 


Slaves to the popular views of their day, however superficial, if 
you ask them to recur to the past for a lesson, they imagine you 
are sending them back to school. Refer them to Livy, in whose 
pages the most profound politician of modern times’ was content 





@ Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i., 20. 

’ Macchiavelli’s Discorsi sopra la prima deca di T. Livio, contain an admir- 
able collection of the most profound axioms of political philosophy. There is, 
-of course, much which is objectionable in them, but they will always form a 
valuable study for those who are capable of the requisite discrimination. 
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to study that art in which he exceeded all other men; and they 
tell you that an Englishman of the nineteenth century should 
study politics only in the parliamentary debates,—an opinion 
which will sufficiently explain many adverse circumstances in our 
foreign relations of late years. 

A very learned judge compared a case, on which he had to 
decide, to a Banbury cheese.’ We, copying so eminent an 
example, might compare the present age also to a Banbury 
cheese, in an incipient state of decomposition, and the men 
whom we have described to the smallest of the mites, which 
are creeping among the inequalities of its surface. It is not, of 
course, to such authorities as these that we make the proposition 
of recurring to the age of Pericles, and that of Cicero, for ex- 
amples of the wretched condition of a people who are in a state 
of fluctuation between atheism and superstition. Writing for 
an incomparably more intelligent class of readers, we may safely 
leave them to draw their own deductions from that picture of the 
past which we have, however imperfectly, endeavoured to recall 
to their memories. We shall not therefore attempt, with the 
detail which might otherwise be necessary, to “ point a moral” 
from the lamentable experiences of the great nations of antiquity. 
Others, if they please, may compare the semi-Romanists of our 
time to the polytheists, and their neo-Christian opponents to the 
Epicureans, of antiquity. We leave it to them to enquire, 
whether it is more irrational to travel a hundred miles to consult 
an oracle, or to purchase a papal plenary pardon for all the sins 
of a life from an Augustinian or Dominican friar, who disposes 
of these indulgences among the drunkards of a pot-house, and 
who assures his credulous hearers, that “for twelve pence each, 
they may redeem the souls of their fathers out of purgatory.” 
We refrain also from examining the doubtful ‘question, whether 
the atomic theory, or that (warmly applauded in the Essays and 
Reviews) which makes mice the progenitors of men, is in reality 
the more supremely absurd. We resign all these discussions to 
those whose genius inclines them to the task. But what we 
assume with confidence is, that the English nation has no advan- 
tage in wisdom over the Greeks and Romans, and that if the 
old contest between atheism and superstition is to be renewed, 
it will produce no better effects now than formerly. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, the amphitheatre of 
Titus at Rome (then preserved in a comparatively uninjured 
state), excited so much admiration in the breasts of the Anglo- 





* See the judgment of Bridgman Ch. J. C. P.,—in Rundale v. Eeley and 
others. (Carter, 171.) 
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Saxon pilgrims, as to produce among them the proverbial say- 
ing, “ Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma: quando cadet 
Colyseus cadet Roma: quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus:”!— 


** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls,—the world.’ 


Are we not justified in believing that our National Church is 
the Coliseum of England (happily less injured, at the present 
day, by the outrages of time than its Roman prototype); that 
with it the national fortunes are inseparably bound ; that its fall 
will be the fall of Albion; and that with Albion the rational 
freedom of the world will expire? 

Trusting that the country may yet be aroused to protect the 
most valuable of its institutions, we would address it in the 
words of the Arabian poet :— 


cE - ~G@er Cus 
” ¢ 4 * 
sruner 7 -vU 7 of va Cp» sae, 
adh ne oe J yl Chain Yb 
Fate has destined thee for great things, if thou couldst comprehend its intentions. 
Take then good heed of thyself ; and wander not with the sheep who have no true pastor.” 


H. C. 


vs 7 Cree 
a 








HEBREW FESTIVALS:—THE PASSOVER.” 


Tue laws in the Pentateuch relating to the great feasts may be 
considered in an agrarian or in an historical point of view. 
Which of these suggests the primitive facts of the case? and 
how came that kind of intermixture to take place that we now 
find existing in the records? The most ancient passage relating 
to the subject is to be found in Exodus xxiii. 14—17, which is 





t Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ¢. 71. « Byron’s Childe Harold, iv., 145. 

» Abt Isma’?l Toghrai,—Lamiyato ’l-’Ajam, 59. 

* The following article has been extracted and abridged from the Commen- 
tatio de primitiva et vera festorum apud Hebreeos ratione ex legum Mosaicarum 
varietate eruenda. The contributor is a clergyman who is anxious to place the 
views here advanced before the eye of the English reader, in order to their 
fuller investigation, and not, we believe, as expressive of his own sentiments. 
It is needless to say that the original author, Dr. Hupfeld, is one from whom 
much may be learned, even by those who differ from him on some great ques- 
tions.—Eb. J. S. L 
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a portion of the larger section, Exodus xxi.—xxili. 19. The 
first of the feasts here mentioned is evidently historical and 
memorial; the others are agrarian. Both of the last of these 
festivals refer to the harvest, and the distinction (though other 
views have been expressed) between the two consists in this, that 
the one, as the feast of first-fruits (cf. Numb. xxviii. 26; Lev. 
xxiii. 16), celebrated in one day the consecration of the harvest 
to Jehovah, whereas the other, that of “ingathering,” was an 
ordinance of festivity having reference to the prosperous termi- 
nation of the season. The “end of the year” at which this 
took place refers to an ancient agrarian measurement of time, 
older than the period of Moses. In this passage the clause, “ as 
I commanded thee,” refers us to a law in which the feast of un- 
leavened bread must have been first established. First of all, 
however, we advert to another copy of our law which is con- 
tained in Exodus xxxiv. 18 sqgq., and which is expressed in almost 
the same words. 

This chapter treats of the renewal of a covenant between Je- 
hovah and the Israelites after their backsliding, and contains the 
account of a renewal of the tables and a repetition of the prin- 
cipal laws. There isa general similarity between this passage 
and the other, and both conclude with the precept, “ thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in her mother’s milk.” We tind however in this 
passage, for “‘ feast of harvest,” “feast of weeks,” (cf. Lev. xxiii. 
17), and “ first-fruits’ of thy labours is defined by “fruits of 
wheat-harvest,” which also accords with Lev. xxiii. 17, where 
wheaten bread is evidently referred to. There are other varia- 
tions between the two passages, aud it is observable that 2», which 
usually signifies a “joyous festival,” is here contrary to custom 
joined with nop. Having gained no light from this passage, we 
now turn to other laws respecting the festivals to see if we can 
find any which appears to explain the connexion between the 
feast of unleavened bread and the Passover. In our search for 
a law of this kind, we meet with several not much before this 
passage in chap. xii. and xiii., which narrate the departure from 
Egypt, and the events relating to it. And, first, in chap. xiii. 
we find the feast of unleavened bread established in memory of 
the Exodus. 

Exod. xiii. 3—10.—Here, besides a rather more copious 
detail in general, we find an interdiction in toto of all leavened 
bread. There is no mention of the Passover, but there is an- 
other rite instituted in remembrance of the event which the 
Passover also commemorated. For the redemption of the first- 
lings (verses 11—16) was ordained in remembrance of the 
slaughter of the first-born of Egypt. There is a double record 
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of the Exode corresponding with a division of time—the feast of 
unleavened bread in remembrance of the day in which they went 
out, and the consecration of the first-born to Jehovah in memory 
of the destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians on the 
preceding night: and it was on this very night that the Passover 
was celebrated. In examining in detail the structure of this 
passage, we are led by several considerations—the chief of which 
is a want of proper connexion between the principal parts—to 
consider this whole passage,’ the most important and ancient 
portion of which are verses 1, 2, as somewhat fragmentary. 
Since in the third verse Moses is represented as giving com- 
mandment, and acting as the interpreter of some previous com- 
mand of Jehovah, we may still hope to discover the edict of the 
Deity Himself, which leads us to Exod. xii. 15—20, in which the 
chief points of the edict of Moses occur again. Other matters 
are much more exactly defined. The seven days are marked out, 
not only by the month, but by the number of days, (viz., the 
fourteenth to the twenty-first). There is to be a holy convoca- 
tion both on the first and seventh days. The cessation from 
labour on their holy convocations is to be so entire, that no- 
thing but the participation of food is to be allowed. The 
prohibition of leavened bread is sanctioned under the penalty 
of death, and leavened bread is to be removed on the first day. 
There are great difficulties, however, as to the right interpreta- 
tion of this passage. Certain things are ordered to be done on 
the first day, which hardly consist with the perfect repose com- 
manded, as the removing of the leaven out of the way, and the 
baking of unleavened bread, which could not be done till the 
leaven was removed. The bread which was to be eaten at the 
beginning of that day, viz., the evening of the fourteenth, ought 
to have been ready. Again, according to another law laid down 
in the same chapter, the Paschal lamb was to be killed and 
eaten while the destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians 
was going on, and on the dawn of the following day the de- 
parture for Egypt was to take place. It would be inconsistent 
with the holiness of the Sabbath to suppose that all those things 





* The institution of unleavened bread is here inserted into the midst of the 
“consecration of the first-born,” which latter is continued again, verses 11—16. 
In the beginning of the chapter we find Jehovah giving a general command, 
whereas in verse 11 sqq. the speech, not of Jehovah, but of Moses is continued as 
from verse 3 in the accustomed formulas. The law in verse 1, 2, is doubtless 
the most ancient one on the subject, and has probably been brought into a place 
properly foreign to it. There is the same confusion relating to the precept 
about the unleavened bread. The formulew of Deuteronomy are observable in 
this passage, cf. Deut. v. 15; vi. 8,21; xxvi. 5 sqq. The plural, verses 3, 4, is 
suddenly changed in verse 5 into the singular. 
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could happen on that day. Nor, considering the number of 
things which must take place on the beginning of that day, 
would the time allow of it. Neither can we suppose that un- 
leavened bread was eaten from the beginning along with the 
Passover, when we find from verses 34 and 39, that the Israelites 
took their dough away with them before it was leavened, and did 
not bake unleavened bread till they had reached their first sta- 
tion. The notice of the unleavened bread in this passage wants 
also a heading or preface, and thus we are altogether inclined to 
think that here it is out of its proper place. There is no natural 
connexion between it and the preceding precept concerning the 
Passover, and its natural place would be at the end of verse 51, 
with the proper formula (now prefixed to the law of the first- 
born) before it. But this law is preceded by another law, com- 
manding that the memory of the same day should be celebrated 
by another rite, the Passover—viz., the killing and eating of the 
Paschal lamb. 

To the law delivered on this subject by Jehovah to Moses 
and Aaron, and the regulations enforced by Moses on the atten- 
tion of the assembled elders of the people, was added (Exod. xii. 
43—50) another command of Jehovah concerning the same rite, 
to the same men, in which its sanctity is particularly enforced. 
A third is found in Numb. ix. 10—14, the time for keeping the 
Passover again having returned when the children of Israel were 
in the desert. There were some persons who were required to 
abstain from it on account of uncleanness, contracted from 
contact with a dead body. As these persons were offended at 
their compulsory abstinence, Jehovah was consulted by Moses, 
and it was ordered that in such cases the rite should be cele- 
brated by such persons on the same day of the month follow- 
ing, ete. 

In these laws, then, concerning the feast of the Passover, 
and that of unleavened bread, a double feast in commemoration 
of the same day seems to have been instituted; and of these, 
the Passover had reference to the night preceding the Exode, 
and the destruction of the first-born at that time, while its rite 
was a nocturnal one; the feast of unleavened bread had refer- 
ence to the day itself, and to the prosperous issue of the Exode. 
Of these one alone was properly a feast distinguished by the 
eating both of flesh and bread, as was the case with the rest 
also; only the use of this unleavened bread was to be continued 
for seven days, and terminated by the next Sabbath or feast. 
Now there are grave difficulties in the way of the conclusion 
just mentioned. First, that although the Passover was a 
nocturnal rite, it is said to be a memorial “this day,” a formula 
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peculiar to the Exode, and its memorial, the feast of unleavened 
bread (verses 17, 41, 51; xiii. 3,4). It is secondly called ax 
improperly, as we have before remarked; we would therefore 
transpose verse 42 to verse 14. This latter verse contains expres- 
sions throughout belonging to the feast of unleavened bread, to 
the law, concerning which (though it is difficult to know exactly 
where to place it) it should be relegated. Probably, as we have 
already seen that the law itself should be placed after verse 51, 
this verse should precede it there. The supplement, verses 43— 
49, though belonging to the Mosaic legislation, refers to a Ca- 
naanitish, not an Egyptian population, and is not in its proper 
place here. The Paschal law itself, a festum pvnuwoovvor, ought 
not to be expected before the Exode, and when the Israelites 
were in such a state of anxiety and suspense (chap. xi., xii.). 
If it be objected that they were advised by a Divine revelation, 
the details of the ordinance and order of events from verse 29 
form an insuperable difficulty. They were to be in the utmost 
state of readiness, nay, extreme haste, a condition at variance 
with the solemn decorum of a sacred repast, and requiring rather 
a mind free from outward cares. In verse 31 they were urged 
to go quickly, and carried their yet unleavened cakes with them. 
The whole tenor of the event precludes the supposition that a 
Divine monition could have prepared them to expect this, and to 
celebrate the ordinance in due form. Hence these two rites 
were mnemonic, recalling the memory of the event. Yet we 
cannot dissever this Paschal law from its context, for nothing is 
clearer than that, though it was mnemonic, it yet also served 
the purpose of guaranteeing the Israelites against harm when 
the Lord was destroying the first-born of the Egyptians. Hence 
it was necessary that it should be established before the event, 
and be observed immediately. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive 
how this can be reconciled with the mnemonic character of the 
rite, or be made to consist with the character of the Deity. 

There are other difficulties in the law, but if it has been 
shewn that the cause or occasion itself of the rite is confusedly 
narrated, and contains inconsistencies, it may be assumed that - 
this law was afterwards accommodated to this time and place. 

With respect to the law of unleavened bread, too, we © 
can find no reason why the rite should be instituted at a time 
when there was no leisure for promulgating and hearing it, much 
less of observing it for seven continuous days, a thing which 
certainly did not and is not said to have occurred. 

Now the laws in which these statements are embodied are 
found in Exod. xii., xiii., and though they are not equal in an- 
tiquity to the law of feasts which we commenced with (Exod. 
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xxill. 14), they are amongst the more or most ancient sources of 
the Pentateuch ; for we may easily recognize in them, especially 
in that one relating to the unleavened bread, the hand of that 
Elohist, the most ancient writer of Mosaic events, whose most 
common formule as pppit} ; may OPT OgPa 5 wT] We ADD; OXY np, and 
whose general style of expression may be at once recognized. 
Whence it follows, that we do not possess the true primitive 
form and principle of the feasts in the most ancient monuments 
of the Pentateuch. If this be allowed to be the case, all that 
we find there relating to the origin and significance of each of 
the two great rites falls to the ground, and if this be admitted, 
the whole of this historical or memorial view becomes untenable, 
nor is there any other which we can substitute in its place. We 
must then look to the rites themselves. It is these alone that 
can guide us in the investigation of their own meaning. We 
must first examine the usage of the Hebrews themselves before 
we have recourse to the analogy of other nations. And, first, 
with respect to the rite of unleavened bread, our attention is 
naturally drawn at first to the use of unleavened bread in rites 
and offerings. Every bloodless offering, mm, was unleavened, 
i.e. not seasoned with leaven, or honey, but with salt (Lev. ii. 
11—13). Such we find to have been the usage with burnt- 
offerings (Judges vi. ]9) and thank-offerings (Lev. vii. 12), es- 
pecially for the consecration of priests and Nazarites. Such 
was doubtless also (though not expressly stated) the shewbread. 
This unleavened bread, as being holy, could only be eaten by 
priests who were purified, and in a holy place; Lev. vi. 9—11; 
x. 12 syg.; xxiv. 9. Hence my» ‘3 came to be used for the 
pay and sustenance of the sacerdotal order. Now this singular 
reverence for unleavened bread did not proceed from any idea 
so rude or unlovely as the remembrance of a fast. Again, 
salt was used instead of leaven: why, then, is the question, was 
salt used as a condiment in preference to honey and leaven, 
which were so strictly forbidden? ‘This usage of salt is easily 
deduced from its excellence and employment in sacred ob- 
servances and symbolic rites. Leaven, on the other hand, 
originates in corruption, and hence gives the idea of something 
impure and corrupt. Such was the view taken by other nations 
also, as for instance the Romans, who interdicted the use of it 
to the Flamen Dialis.° But since in the feast of unleavened 
bread it is said to be eaten by all the congregation, it may be 
asked, how it could be peculiarly the sacred and sacerdotal food ? 





¢ A. Gell. Noct. ett. xv. 19. Plutarch enquiring the reason of this ( Quest. 
Rom. 109) says, 4 (uun kat yeyovey &x POopas abt, kar POeiper To pupaya miyvupevn 
. +s kat dAws eoe ompis n Cupwois. 
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We must suppose that the whole of the people partook in some 
degree of the sanctity of person and office which properly be- 
longed to the priests. This was certainly in some measure the 
case, as is evinced by the significance of the rite of circumcision. 
The consecratory character of this rite is often expressed and 
inculcated both in the law and by the prophets. We may con- 
clude that this feast of unleavened bread, continued for seven days, 
was an ordinance of consecration. By this the Israelitish 
people were probably inaugurated every year to the sacred 
dignity which they bore, and were initiated into their sacred 
rites. The time also, at the ‘beginning of the year, would be 
well adapted to such a ceremonial. Hence only the true mem- 
bers of the population, as purified before God, could partake of 
this rite. These were, 1. Males only; 2. Indigenous or home- 
born; 3. Persons circumcised; 4. Persons purified (women 
being excluded). 

The rite of the Passover, departing as it does in many re- 
spects from the nature of the rest, has given rise to more con- 
troversy than gay of thém!: It ‘is quite clear; “hewever, that it 
was a sacrifice; as’ it’ is often’ called-sv*in* the ‘Old Testament. 
Most later authorities :covsider it to have been a sacrifice of 
atonement, i.e., as being offered’ up at the beginning of the 
year, which is as it were rising again from the winter, to atone 
for the sins of the past, and to’aye*t punishment by appeasing 
God, and to regenerate as it weré fhe life of man, together with 
nature, and the year. But this theory, plausible as it is, seems 
to have no agreement with the principle of the piacular rites of 
the Hebrews. These had no reference to the changes of nature 
and of the heavenly bodies, but were concerned only with the 
sins of men, as well private individuals as of all the people, (for 
whom the expiation, the yearly rite—the “day of atonement,” 
was instituted). In these again the eating of the flesh of the 
victims is denied the offerers, and allowed only to the priest, and 
not even to them when the whole congregation was to be ex- 
piated. Now since the flesh of this sacrifice belongs to the offerer 
and his family, it is clear that it may be classed rather with the 
peace-offerings. It is observable, however, that the priests have 
nothing whatever to do with it; the paterfamilias being the 
priest, and the door-post and lintel taking the place of an altar. 
The origin of the rite dates undoubtedly from ante- Mosaic an- 
tiquity, and is analogous to that mentioned in Exod. xxix. 1— 
36 (coll. xl. 1—16); Lev. viii., for the consecration of the 
priests, together with the holy things. This consisted of a sin- 
offering, a burnt-offering, and a ram of consecration, with a 
basket of unleavened bread. We may also compare the con- 
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secration of the Nazarites after the fulfilment of the time of 
their vow. Here again there is the ram of consecration and 
the basket of unleavened bread, (only here the shoulder of the 
ram with the unleavened bread is presented to the officiating 
minister), Numb. vi. 13 sgg. ‘This ram of consecration belongs 
to the genus of “ peace-offerings,” as is clear from Exod. xxix. 
28 (coll. Lev. vii. 80, sgg. 35; x. 14, etc.; Numb. vi. 14, 17); 
and to the species “thank-offerings,” since whatever of the 
flesh or bread was left till the morning was to be burnt, Exod. 
xxix. 34a characteristic of the thank-offering. Now observe 
the points of similarity between this rite of consecration and the 
Passover, and feast of unleavened bread; 1. Nearly the same 
victim—a ram; 2. The sacrifice is almost entirely eaten, (the 
breast of the ram of consecration being given to the consecrator, 
Moses makes no real difference) ; 3. The eating of unleavened 
bread joined with the sacrifice ; and that, 4. For seven successive 
days; 5. Whatever each day was left till the morning was to be 
burnt up; 6. The blood of the sacrifice was to be sprinkled. 
Hence we mey now detérmine what.was thé nature of the 
Paschal sacrifice ;and of -the-feast of-unleavened bread. The 
ordinance was generically .excharistig- (mhn), and specially con- 
cerned with consecratioa—the consecration of the congregation 
of the Israelites yearly, by their separate families, to the sanctity 
of a sacred and sacerdotal peopte,: and continued and completed 
by the eating of unleavened bread. The beginning of the year 
was the time selected for it. The blood sprinkled upon the door- 
post and lintel of the house belongs as truly to the atonement 
and annual expiation of a house, as that which is sprinkled over 
an altar operates in its way, and which is described in Lev. xvi., 
with reference to the great day of Atonement on the seventh 
month (cf. Exod. xxix. 20, 36; Lev. iv. 6 sgq., 17 seqgq.; viii. 
15, 30; xiv. 14; xvi. 14). This rite employed in the consecra- 
tion of the tabernacle (Exod. xl. 1, 17) was observed even at the 
very beginning of the year (the first day of the first month). 
In Ezekiel, in the consecration of the new tabernacle, the blood 
was sprinkled not only upon the horns of the altar, but on the 
pillars of the house, and of the court gate, from the first day of 
the year for seven days. This seems to have been derived from 
the consecration of Exod. xl. 1, and also from the Paschal rite. 
Hence then there was an expiatorial element in the sacrifice (as 
there was to some extent in all of them). The details may be 
now seen to harmonize well with this explanation. First, those 
permitted to partake of it must be circumcised and clean, as if 


invested with sacerdotal purity and sanctity; again, it was obli- - 


gatory upon them all, on penalty of death. Just as circumcision 
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was instituted as a sign of divine favour and of communion with 
God, so the Paschal rite was a sign and pledge of the mainten- 
ance of the covenant implied by circumcision, and of continued 
communion with God. They were obligated to it, because as it 
concerned the expiation and consecration of the whole people 
and its families, and the land itself, no one could consider him- 
self as free from its binding force. Its being eaten entire, with- 
out a bone being broken, and none of it being taken away from 
the house, but eaten in the same day and in the same house, 
flows from a double principle, 1. That God’s appointed sacrifices 
were only to be offered and eaten in a sacred place and at a 
sacred time, the sacred place being, in this instance, the house 
purified with the blood of the sacrifice. In like manner, when 
the priests were consecrated, they were bound to remain in the 
tabernacle of the congregation, Lev. viii. 33, 35. 2. That they 
belonged only to sacred uses and persons, and were to be strictly 
dissevered from all that was common, whence this sacrifice 
was to be eaten whole and undivided; without any of it being 
left.’ We may also suppose the idea of a common supper, the 
symbol of a holy congregation of worshippers, to be attached to 
‘this custom. We thus find a theory which seems satisfactorily 
to account for the particulars of these feasts. Beginning in 
remote antiquity, and leading into the heart of the Mosaic 
observances, in respect of the consecration of the Israelites as a 
body, it approaches the threshold of Christianity. Circumcision 
is a type of baptism, a sign of grace and covenant with God, by 
which we are called to be a holy people; the Paschal lamb and 
rite constitute a sign and pledge of continued grace and covenant 
with God retained, by means of which a holy communion is 
renewed and strengthened with God and with the other members 
of the Church—apt type of the supper of the Lord! 
H. F. W. 











y Cf. Exod. xii. 9, with Lev. iv. 11. 
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ERASMUS, THE GREEK TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND 
THE VAUDOIS VERSION.‘ 


We do not wish here to speak of a codex, the existence of which 
has been hitherto unknown. We treat of one of those which 
Erasmus formerly used for his edition of the Greek Testament, 
and which has for a long time been considered wholly lost. It 
has been recently rediscovered, and by its means we are able to 
judge of the work of Erasmus much more accurately than was 
before possible. We do not mean at all to exaggerate the bear- 
ing of this discovery. It cannot be compared with that of the 
Sinaitic codex by the learned Tischendorf, which is in fact of 
infinitely greater importance. Yet the discovery we have in 
view is sufficiently interesting, considering the influence which 
the Greek text of Erasmus has exercised upon the text received 
since his time. 

Let us first enter into some details respecting the work of 
Erasmus. While the scholars assembled at Complutum or 
Alcala de Henarez, in Spain, were preparing, under the auspices 
of Cardinal Ximenes, the celebrated Complutensian Polyglott, 
which was for the first time to give the Greek text of the New 
Testament, a bookseller of the university city of Basel conceived 
the idea of a similar project. This was Frobenius, a native of 
Suabia, who had established since 1491 his flourishing book- 
selling and printing establishment in that city. Frobenius was 
a very distinguished man in his party; endowed with a gener- 
ous, enterprising spirit, profoundly convinced of the importance 
of his profession, he shrank from no sacrifice when the question 
was about publishing works fitted to inform the public. He has, 
moreover, the merit of having abolished in countries on this side 
of the Alps the heavy Gothic characters hitherto employed, and 
of having introduced those of the celebrated Aldus Manutius of 
Venice, which strongly resembled those of handwriting. This 
was why he was called the Aldus of the Germans; and accord- 
ing to many, he surpassed his model. He is also praised, and 
justly, because of the pains he took, and the sacrifices he made, 





* The following article by Professor Herzog of Erlangen is contained in the 
February number of the Supplement Theologique of the Revue Chrétienne. We 
are not aware whether the paper has been printed elsewhere, but it contains 
facts of considerable interest, and information which will be new to many. To 
Delitzsch’s own account of the Erasmian Codex we called attention in our last 
(p. 496), and it was our purpose to add something more about it, but the piece 
we have translated and printed will answer the purpose better than anything of 
our own. 
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to procure a better sort of paper. We take these details from a 
work full of erudition, which two scholars of Basel published on 
the occasion of the commemoration of printing, celebrated in 
that city as elsewhere in 1860, namely, the Beitrdge zur Basler 
Buchdruckergeschichte, by Emmanuel Stockmeyer and Balthasar 
Reber. In this work we find a long list of works from the presses 
of the indefatigable Frobenius, a list which has at its head the 
whole Latin Bible, corrected after the Hebrew and Greek text. 
Yet Frobenius would not confine himself to a new and im- 
proved edition of the Vulgate. As his increasing fame had 
merited for him the confidence and friendship of Erasmus, who 
afterwards consented to become sponsor to one of his children, 
and as Erasmus was the man marked out beforehand by public 
opinion for such a work, Frobenius proposed to his celebrated 
friend the undertaking of an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament. To this end he made him very advantageous 
offers, which Erasmus was by no means insensible to, for he liked 
to say jocularly that penta (poverty) was the half of him, a mere 
jest of course. Moreover he foresaw the importance of such a 
publication, but in those times of the infancy of the art of cri- 
ticism he could only have a very confused notion of the difficulties 
of its execution. This is why, when already encumbered with 
labour of different kinds, (he was among other things engaged 
upon an edition of St. Jerome for Frobenius), he undertook this 
new task in September, 1515. He saw at once that he must 
settle the text by collating the different MSS. he had before 
him. But the printing, once begun, advanced so rapidly that it 
was impossible to do the work with any exactness. Apart from 
the Apocalypse, Erasmus used especially two MSS.; one con- 
tained the gospels, aud the other the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles: he modified the text of these MSS. only very little, 
and after two other Basel MSS. As early as March, 1516, this 
edition of the Greek text of the New Testament appeared with 
a new Latin translation and notes. Its title is sufficiently 
pompous, and leads to the belief that the editor used many 
more MSS. than he really did. He added to it the following 
exhortation :—“ Whoever loves true theology, let him read, let 
him learn, and after this let him judge. But let no one take 
offence at the changes made in the text; let him rather examine 
if the changes are improvements.” Evidently Frobenius had a 
reason for so much haste in this matter. It was known that 
the fifth volume of the Complutensian Polyglot, which contained 
the Greek text of the New Testament, had been printed since 
1514, and that the papal approbation alone was waited for, in 
order to its publication. Frobenius wished to avoid concur- 
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rence with this work, although it could scarcely be to his dis- 
advantage, seeing that the Polyglot was very dear, and that few 
copies reached the rest of Europe; and besides, Frobenius 
aspired to the glory and merit of priority for his edition. 

In his letters to his friends, Erasmus does not disguise the 
imperfections of his work. He says that his New Testament is 
“rather precipated than truly edited ;” he speaks of the inten- 
tion and the need of executing a new edition entirely revised. 
But he never truly performed this intention. The second edi- 
tion of 1519 remains far beneath the pompous notices which 
Erasmus had prefixed..to it. The text is modified in some 
hundreds of places, and some typographical errors are corrected; 
but this second edition exhibits, not only new typographical 
errors, but deteriorations which must be set down to the rash- 
ness and ignorance of the corrector. The following year (1520) 
the fifth volume of the Complutensian Polyglot, for which the 
papal approbation had been at last obtained, came into the hands 
of Erasmus. This text of the New Testament, notwithstanding 
the slender critical means at the disposal of the scholars of 
Alcala, and the imperfections necessarily resulting from them, 
was, in the judgment of many critics, better than that of 
Erasmus, so that Delitzsch regrets that it has not become the 
basis of the received text. Erasmus afterwards published three 
new editions of the New Testament, in 1522, 1529, and 1535, 
without making of the Alcala edition the use it deserved. It is 
in the third edition (1522) that he admits, only upon the au- 
thority of the Codex Montfortianus (which Tischendorf thinks 
dates from the fifteenth century), the famous passage, 1 John 
v. 7, about the three heavenly witnesses. 

Nevertheless, these editions of the New Testament, which 
were greatly benefited by the editor’s reputation, had a brilliant 
success; greater than that of the editions of Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf in our own day. The New Testament 
of Erasmus was saluted as the dawn of a new day for theological 
science and the whole Church. The friends of the Reformation 
possessed themselves of it, and made it the basis of their 
labours and translations, as Luther in particular for the version 
which appeared in 1522. (colampadius, whose learning was 
very much respected in Germany, had said, in 1519, “Can there 
be anything better and more perfect than the edition of the 
New Testament by Erasmus?’ The text of Erasmus was 
afterwards corrected in various ways, and at many times; but it 
became nevertheless one of the bases of our received text, from 





’ Preface to translation of Sermons by Gregory of Nazianzum, newly dis- 
covered. 
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which Lachmann has first dared, in our own days, to emancipate 
us. For the Elzevir edition of 1633, whose editor said in the 
preface, “‘Textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum,” and 
which was in fact for this reason very soon generally received, 
has for its principal basis the third edition of Robert Stephen, 
of 1550, which is, above all, a reproduction of the fifth edition 
of Erasmus. 

Let us now come to our subject, properly so called. The few 
MSS. which Erasmus used for the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
did not contain the Apocalypse. The Greek text of this last 
book was then extremely rare. Happily, Erasmus knew that 
Reuchlin had a copy. He found it hard to obtain it: “ gre 
extulimus ab inclyto viro Capnione vetustissimum codicem,” etc. 
From this codex the text of Erasmus was prepared. It after- 
wards went astray, and all trace of it was lost. Professor 
Delitzsch, however, re-discovered it in the spring of 1861, in 
the library of the princely house of Oettingen Wallerstein, at 
Mayhingen, in Bavaria. (It is still in the hands of Delitzsch). 
The identity of this MS. with that used by Erasmus is un- 
doubted. It bears upon its cover the following inscription : 
Apocalypsis pro DM Jo. Reuchlin, LL. Doct.; i.e., “The Apoca- 
lypse belonging to Mr. John Reuchlin, LL.D.” Erasmus says 
that the MS. of Reuchlin contains, besides the text, a com- 
mentary upon the said book. This is the case with the MS. 
now discovered. Reuchlin did not raise difficulties without 
cause before giving it up, for he never saw it again. It was 
still at Basel in the hands of Frobenius when Reuchlin died, 
in 1521, and Frobenius did not scruple to keep it. His son 
Jerome gave it in 1553 to some one who records the fact upon 
the first blank leaf of the MS. It is unknown how it came to 
the Oettingen Wallerstein library. 

The writing of the Codex in cursive letters gives it a place 
among MSS. of a relatively recent date; it is well known that 
uncial MSS. are the most ancient. Delitzsch, by comparing 
the writing of our codex with parts of other MSS., has con- 
cluded that its date is the eleventh or twelfth century. It is 
very far from being the Vetustissimus Codex of which Erasmus 
speaks. When he allows himself to say, “ Let no one despise 
our codex, for it is so old, one might believe it written in the 
apostles’ times,” he only shews us how rash men then were in 
judging of these matters, and at the same little versed in the art 
of criticism. The marginal notes by another hand, in which 
allusion is made, in connexion with certain prophecies, to 
Tamerlane and the Sultan Murad II., shew that the MS. was in 
the fifteenth century in the possession of a Christian living 
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under Turkish domination. As for the commentary which 
accompanies the text, or rather is intercalated among the frag- 
ments into which the text is divided, it was written by Andreas, 
Archbishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, who wrote in the second 
half of the fifth century. It was long believed that the Reuchlin 
Codex contained a second commentary on the Apocalypse, by 
Arethas, one of Andreas’s successors, but it is now known to be 
an error. 

Erasmus had been long suspected of not having made a 
conscientious use of the Reuchlin Codex; some theologians 
supposed defects in the MS. Nothing but conjecture was 
possible, because no one could verify this part of the edition of 
Erasmus. Delitzsch has executed the task of collation with a 
care and accuracy which leaves nothing to be desired. He 
has not stopped at general judgments, but has placed under the 
eyes of the reader all the;elements by means of which we can 
form our decision. He has noted most of the differences which 
exist between the text of Erasmus, and the Reuchlin Codex. 
He has proved that Erasmus scarcely took the trouble to revise 
the copy he had made for the text; for he must have copied 
before printing, because it was broken up by the commentary 
of Andreas. Delitzsch has proved that the copyist often read 
and wrote wrong. Very singular is Erasmus’s conduct. As to 
the end of the Apocalypse, the codex ends with these words, 
TO yévos To) AaBio, in chap. xxii. 16; it therefore wanted five 
verses and a half, and some of these verses are a good length. 
Erasmus, like a clever man, as he was, got out of this difficulty 
dexterously enough. The Apocalypse must not be left un- 
finished, so he simply translated from the Vulgate; he owns it, 
but in a way to mislead the public. Once he says, there wanted 
“a very little,” perpauca; another time we learn that there 
lacked ‘some words,” nonnulla verba, in the Greek copies he 
used. This plural (copies) is contrary to truth, for Erasmus 
only had in his hands the single codex of Reuchlin for the 
Apocalypse. At last he owns that the MS. wanted one or two 
verses, unus atque alter versus. 

Now let us quote a few specimens only of the deteriorations 
which the Codex Reuchlin underwent at the hands of Erasmus. 
Thus we read in his New Testament, at Rev. i. 9, “I John who 
also (al) am your brother,” etc. This «ai originated in the 
following manner: wherever a new segment of the text com- 
mences, the word xeiyevov, i.e. text, occurs in an abbreviated 
form in this MS. Now the leaf is destroyed exactly to this 
place, so that only the initial letter remains. Erasmus or his 
copyist took it for an abbreviation of «al, and Luther has 
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followed it in his translation, “Der auch euer Bruder;” the 
same «al is found in the French Bible of Martin, edition of 
1834, Moi Jean, qui suis aussi, votre frére, etc. The second 
example is more significant. In chap. ii. 13, the text of 
Erasmus has év tais jyépais éwais, which gives nonsense, and is 
found in no MS. discovered since. Erasmus made a serious 
mistake. The Reuchlin MS. reads, évais for éuais, but the v is 
joined to the & which follows, and almost has the form of y, as 
often elsewhere. *Ev ais seems to form but one word, yet the & 
has the rough breathing which sufficiently shewed that it 
began a new word. Erasmus or his copyist took no notice of 
it, and so arose a singular variant which is to be found in no 
MS. Elsewhere the copyist has carelessly left out whole words, 
e.g., chap. viii. 11; 7d tpérov eis ayrwwOov, where the MS. has 
70 Tpltov Tov bdatwv eis dvwvOov. Or Erasmus makes additions 
on the sole authority of the Vulgate, of whole words: e.g., in 
xi. 17, “ Who is, and was, and is to come ;” kal 6 épyopevos is 
not in the MS., neither has Tischendorf admitted the words, a 
proof that they have no critical authority. On the other hand, 
Erasmus faithfully reproduces the codex, where he might rea- 
sonably have been tempted to correct it, and where the Vulgate 
had a preferable reading; e.g., xi. 2, “The court inside (éow6ev) 
the temple ;” where w@ev ought to be read; although more 
difficult in view of the words, ‘cast out,” etc., which lead us 
to expect éowOev. Luther has admitted the variant of Erasmus, 
“Den innern Chor des Tempels.” Even the Vulgate of 1590 
adopted it more or less, “infra templum.” In the edition of 
1592, it is eliminated, “foris templum.” These examples are 
from a multitude of others, which are, it is true, very often of 
small importance ; but still it is proved that Erasmus has treated 
the text of his codex with great negligence, and cavalierly 
enough.? 

We do not wish to try the reader’s patience any longer, and 
we pass now to another phase of our subject. The discovery of 
Delitzsch serves to confirm another discovery made by M. Reuss 
of Strasburg, which concerns the New Testament in the Vaudois 
dialect. There are several copies of this. That of Zurich has 
for a long time passed for a considerably old one, speaking re- 
latively. It has been ascribed to the twelfth century, it is true, 





¢ This also is in the Dutch, English, and other versions, but is absent from 
some, as the old Italian, Swedish, Finnish, ete. [Tr.] 

4 Delitzsch has signalled about eighty verses in the first eleven chapters 
only, where variations of all sorts occur, many of them far more extensive than 
those indicated by Dr. Herzog, who has dealt very tenderly after all with 
Erasmus in this matter. See Delitzsch’s Handschriftliche Funde, passim. ['Tr.] 
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with some precaution: scriptum post annum MC. Orelli, the 
learned philologian of Zurich, has assigned it to the second half 
of the fourteenth century. A very attentive examination of the 
Zurich MS. has led M. Reuss to other results. In the first 
place, he finds in it text-divisions which are only met with for 
the first time in editions of the Vulgate made between 1479 and 
1489. Hereby the fore-mentioned dates were almost upset for 
the learned critic, and he prosecuted his investigations further. 
As he is well-versed in the different editions of the New Testa- 
ment, we may say without exaggeration, more so than any 
scholar of our age, he was startled to find many passages which 
did not square with the Vulgate, but with the Greek text of 
Erasmus. This circumstance is very significant, for the Vaudois 
version, like the others made in the middle ages, is made from 
the Vulgate. 

But it will not be out of place to quote the words of the 
learned Strasburg critic. “I have said that the romance ver- 
sions must have been made from the Latin text. The Zurich 
MS. furnishes as many proofs of this as the others I have 
examined. But after the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 
and when relations had been formed between the Vaudois and 
the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland, they began to 
revise the version they had hitherto used, according to the only 
text recognized by the Reformers, that is, the Greek text. This 
task, begun but not finished, is represented by the Zurich MS. 
In fact, in the four Gospels I have only found eight places 
where the translation follows the Greek against the Vulgate, 
and these passages might well be regarded as of little weight in 
this question; they are too isolated, and could be explained 
either by a certain exegetical liberty, or by variants in the 
Vulgate of which we are now ignorant. There are no more 
numerous traces of the fact in question in the smaller epistles 
of St. Paul; they are even more doubtful. . . But in the two 
epistles to the Corinthians, I count 19 distributed over a few 
chapters ; in that to the Romans, 31; in the Acts, 50 (of which 
43 are in the nine last chapters); in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
27; in the catholic epistles, 49; and in the Apocalypse, 38. 
These numbers will appear more significant when I add, that in 
these books taken together, there are not forty passages, mostly 
of little critical importance, where the translation made from 
the Vulgate has remained intact in the presence of a different 
Greek text.” After citing a certain number of examples in 
support of these assertions, M. Reuss thus concludes: “ It is 
thus proved that the Zurich MS, is the incompleted labour of 
some learned Vaudois, who at the time of the relations instituted 
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between his church and the German reformed (after 1530), had ° 
undertaken to reconcile his romance New Testament with the 
Greek text, and used for this purpose one of the editions of 
Erasmus, or one of its counterfeits, which circulated in large 
numbers.” 

Now what is interesting to observe is, that the Vaudois text 
reproduces the Greek text of Erasmus not only in the passages 
where this is conformed to that of the Reuchlin MS. (e.g., in 
il. 2, the translator had first put foro, “outside ;” this word has 
been erased, and replaced by dedinez, “inside;” it is therefore a 
reproduction of the word éow@ev); but the Vaudois text follows 
the text of Erasmus even when he has altered the text of his 
MS. ; for example, in viii. 11, the words tv dddrwv are left out. 
The most striking instance is supplied us by ii. 13, where the 
Vaudois text has En li meo jorn, “in my days,” which is clearly 
a reproduction of the error of Erasmus. We know very well 
that the discovery of M. Reuss has no need of this confirmation, 
but it is not wholly useless to register it; it is fit to open the 
eyes of such as are not blind. Although it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that the Vaudois, before the Reformation, had con- 
sulted Greek MSS., and revised their version after them, it is 
now beyond doubt, that the author of the Zurich MS. performed 
his work after the edition of Erasmus; it is true it was upon 
the basis of a more ancient Vaudois translation, of which his 
work is a revision, or a new edition. 

This fact deserves the attention of all who desire to know 
the true history of the ancient Waldenses. It is not our wish 
now to enter upon this subject, but we have here a new proof 
that the Vaudois literature is far less ancient than has been sup- 
posed since the commencement of the seventeenth century, on 
the faith of Perrin, Leger, and others, who either through 
ignorance, or haste, or party spirit, pronounced opinions re- 
garded by modern science as altogether wrong. What is more 
interesting is, that we see the Waldenses making use of new 
information, and progressing in the knowledge of the Scriptures. 
It was that spirit of research and attachment to the Bible which 
gave birth to their religious community. Valdez, the founder 
of this community, not content with hearing the reading of the 
Gospels in Latin, which he did not understand, had translations 
made into his mother tongue, and to them explanations are 
added to bring out the sense. It was the same desire to extend 
their knowledge and understanding of the Bible, which prompted 
the adherents of Valdez, in the sixteenth century, humbly to 
request instruction from our reformers; and, as the learned in- 
vestigations of M. Reuss prove, the same love of Biblical truth 
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produced the revision of their ancient Vaudois version by means 
of the original text which was brought within their reach. 
Legend falls, fable is dissipated, historical truth comes to light, 
and truth, here as everywhere, is more fair than fiction.’ 








MONASTICISM IN THE WEST—BENEDICT OF NURSIA/ 
PART FIRST. 


Monasticism, as far as it had its rise in any external circum- 
stances, arose mainly from two causes: the general depravation 
of society in the empire, and the decline of real religion in the 
Church itself. Under one aspect, monasticism may be viewed 
as the recoil of pure minds from the moral filth in which the 
world was wallowing; on the other, it may be regarded as a 
protest against the spirit of worldliness which had penetrated 
the life of professing Christendom. To these external causes 
are to be added the persecutions which ravaged the Church, and 
led men to fly to the deserts for their lives; and the fiscal 
arrangements of the empire, which made men happy to escape 
to the wilderness or to the barbarians, if by such means they 
might avoid the intolerable burdens of the tax-gatherer. But 
although these external causes aided the movement, they would 
never of themselves have been sufficiently powerful to have pro- 
duced it. The true source of monasticism is to be sought in the 
inborn principles of man’s nature. The craving after solitude 
the better to hold communion with God; the mortification of 
the flesh the better to rise to the level of the eternal spirit; the 
subduing of the animal nature the better to fulfil the require- 
ments of the soul; the crushing of all human passion the better, 
by undisturbed contemplation, to arrive at the knowledge of the 
Infinite; the absolute annihilation of self the better to be 
merged into the all-pervading ;—these are the sources in which 
monasticism takes its rise. But these are not all. The burden 
of sin, the desire to escape temptation, the fear of sin’s punish- 
ment, the hope of propitiating the avenging Deity by present 





¢ Works to be consulted: Handschriftliche Funde, part i. (see J. S. L., Jan., 
1862, p. 496); and Fragments littéraires et critiques relatifs « Vhistoire de la Bible 
Francaise, by E. Reuss. See also Versions Cathares et Vaudoises, in the 
Strasburg Revue de Théologie, 1053. 

t The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count 
de Montalembert, Member of the French Academy. Authorized translation. 
Vols I. and II. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1861. 
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suffering instead of by everlasting pain, the idea of an exacting 
Nemesis which is to be found in all nations, have at all times, 
and in all countries, caused men to embrace the ascetic life with 
fervour. Christianity, which, by sanctifying all the different 
relationships of earthly life, and by pointing to the cross as an 
all-prevailing means of propitiation, should have warded off the 
evil of a selfish solitarism, became debased by superstition, and 
increased them by the measure of her own power. That Christ 
by his life and example had hallowed all the natural affections, 
was forgotten; that by his merits he had made an atonement, 
to which human effort could add nothing, was lost sight of; but 
the idea of God’s holiness remained; and the fearful example 
he had given of his hatred of sin by the death of Christ, burnt 
itself into the minds of those who remembered not that the 
same sacrifice had given the highest proof of his tender love 
towards mankind. The God of Calvary was lost in the God of 
Sinai. Christianity retrograded to Judaism. Where the religious 
sense remained, love gave place to fear; where the religious 
sense was lost, the restraining principle of fear was not sufficient 
to hold those in check who knew nothing of the constraining 
principle of love. Thus in the dark ages two extremes of 
character, both springing from the same root, constantly meet 
us: the man whose impiety, cruelty, and lust make us shudder, 
and the man, who not content with serving God at his hearth 
and in his family, tries to win the favour of heaven by celibacy, 
fasting, and all kinds of unheard-of austerities. 

The east was the cradle of monasticism. It reigned there 
long before it penetrated into the regions of the west. And 
when it did reach the western shores of Europe its aspect 
became changed. Western monasticism was very different from 
that of the east. In the east it was speculative; it occupied 
itself with every theological and metaphysical question which 
for so many years rent and convulsed the Byzantine church. 
Monks and anchorites let their imaginations run riot on the 
deepest mysteries of the faith; and sometimes, urged to fury 
by the influence of some favourite doctor, they would rush in 
crowds to maintain by violence some speculative opinion against 
patriarch or emperor. In the west, monasticism was more 
practical ; it troubled itself little about theological discussions ; 
excepting the school of semi-Pelagianism, propagated by Cassian 
among the convents in the vicinity of Marseilles, the monasteries 
were the abodes of submissive and unenquiring orthodoxy. 
The Asiatic monks had done little for the cultivation of barren 
lands; but wherever the hermits of the west settled, the arid 
rocks clothed themselves with the vine; or corn and fruit-trees 
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sprang up in the valleys. Austerities were not carried to the 
same pitch of fanaticism in the west as they were in the east. 
The west could boast of no Stylite, who had balanced himself 
for half a century on a lofty pillar. When on one occasion a 
monk of Gaul sought this religious elevation, the bishops wisely 
interfered, and put a stop to the fanatic’s enthusiasm by the 
destruction of his pillar. The European monks were more 
peaceful than those of Asia. They might, indeed, occasionally 
lend their aid in the tumultuous demolition of some heathen 
fane, yet they were far from trying to assume, at least in the 
early period of their existence, the political importance which 
their brethren had attained. They threw themselves with 
practical earnestness into the work of their salvation, and then 
separated themselves from their fellows, or united together in a 
religious community. 

The age that saw monasticism rise in the west was an age of 
faith. Men did not reason, but they believed. Their belief 
was gross, sensual, and superstitious, but it was strong. It was 
not so much a rational belief in the spiritual nature of God, as 
a hearty persuasion of the existence of the devil. Men’s 
imaginations revelled in the unseen world. Spirits, good and 
evil, were the constant visitors of holy men. They appeared in 
tangible forms; they were sensibly seen and felt. The mind, 
untaught and centred on itself, watching with keenest interest 
the emotions of the religious life, impersonated its impulses, and 
attributed to external powers the strife that was being carried 
on within. The silence and solitude in which life was passed, 
fostered and cherished all these wild creatures of the fancy. If 
they read, their reading was the legends of the saints, telling 
how these holy men controlled the course of nature at their will, 
and summoned angels from heaven, for the accomplishment of 
their desires. They fasted to expel demons; they crossed them- 
selves, because at that holy sign Satan fled away affrighted. In 
their festivals they celebrated the actual presence of the tutelar 
saint to whom their monastery, with its oratory, was conse- 
crated; holy angels were present at their worship, attracted by 
the sweet singing of the monks. These beings were constantly 
about them, guarding them from evil, and preserving them from 
danger, and were often seen by human eyes when engaged in 
their kind office. Mysterious voices were heard making pro- 
phetic announcements; presentiments of coming blessing or 
impending harm were given; deaths were miraculously made 
known, and visions were granted shewing the departed saint on 
his road to glory, or already standing in ineffable bliss before 
the throne of God. The scenes among which they often settled 
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—the barren islet looking out upon the immensity of the sea, 
and continually resounding with the ceaseless dashing of the 
waves ; the dark cavern, hollowed out in some inaccessible rock, 
whose noiseless solitude was only broken by the sad moaning of 
the wind; the deep sequestered valley cradled among volcanic 
craters,—deepened these impressions on their souls. Their soli- 
tudes ceased to be solitary; they were vocal with sounds, and 
peopled with apparitions. To have doubted any of the wonderful 
tales with which Europe was ringing, would have been to be 
wanting in faith. Mind reacted upon mind; and the very few, 
who hesitate to credit the daily miracles which were wrought by 
saintly abbots and immaculate virgins, dared not proclaim their 
unbelief, lest the ignorant people should have held them for 
heretics. 

The credit of establishing monasticism in western Europe 
belongs to Athanasius. Driven from his see by the soldiery of 
Constantius, Athanasius had sought refuge among the solitaries 
of Egypt. He became the guest of Anthony, who, notwith- 
standing his utter ignorance of all learning, was one of the most 
strenuous defenders of the Homoousion. In the wilds of the 
Thebaid, Athanasius was able to learn the mode of life pursued 
by the fathers of the desert. They excited in him the deepest 
interest, and especially did the venerable Anthony seem worthy 
of his admiration. Upon his retirement to Rome, after another 
expulsion from Alexandria, he carried with him the fruit of his 
sojourn in Egypt, and initiated the Romans into the mysteries 
of oriental ascetism. ‘Two holy monks, Ammonius and Isidore, 
belonging to the convent founded by Pachomius on the banks of 
the Nile, had accompanied him to Rome. These not only 
guaranteed the legends narrated by Athanasius, but furnished 
models which the young Roman might follow. In order to in- 
crease the veneration for the profession of ascetism, Athanasius 
published his life of Anthony. It was pre-eminently successful. 
A Latin translation followed it immediately. Enthusiasm 
reached its height. Consulars and senators laid aside the purple 
to assume the cowl and rough grey mantle of the monk. Young 
patricians of high birth and vast wealth hastened to swell the 
ever-increasing ranks. Noble matrons exchanged the sumptuous- 
ness of their palaces for the wards of the hospital. Fair young 
girls, of exquisite beauty and great opulence, devoted themselves 
to God in poverty and perpetual virginity. The name of monk, 
which a little time before was one of reproach and ignominy, 
was now sought as a title of the highest lustre. But opposition 
was not wanting. Fathers who saw their name about to become 
extinct in the celibacy of their sons; mothers who watched the 
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alienation of their children; young men who found themselves 
deprived of the bride they loved, or the heiress they coveted ; 
wives deserted by their husbands ; officers who beheld their men 
deserting the ranks of the empire, that they might become the 
soldiers of the cross;—raised an angry shout of hatred and 
defiance. But it was in vain. Monasticism fell in with the 
spirit of the age. It suited the religious feelings of the time. 
The seed had fallen on soil well prepared to receive it, and from 
henceforth, till comparatively recent times, Europe was to be 
inundated with those who styled themselves by pre-eminence 
* religious.” 

Monastic life, however, was not wholly unknown in the 
West before the coming of Athanasius, as appears from a legend 
preserved in the acts of the martyrs, and worth recording. 
Among the ladies of Rome was one named Aglae, celebrated 
alike for her beauty and her wealth. Her manners, however, 
were not better than those which generally obtained there at 
the time. Boniface, the chief of the seventy-three intendants 
who farmed her estates, was her favoured lover. For some 
years she lived with him a life of pleasure, till some circumstance 
raised in her compunction. Having heard that they who 
honoured the bones of Christian martyrs would win their favour, 
and obtain their protection in the day of judgment, she sent 
Boniface to the East to procure the relics of some martyr to 
whom she might consecrate a chapel. As he was leaving her, 
he turned back, and said, half in pleasantry, but with some 
earnestness: ‘‘Oh! madam, suppose my body should be sent 
back to you under the name of a martyr, would you receive it?” 
She checked his lightness, but pledged her promise. He pro- 
ceeded to Antioch, and there died a martyr, after having under- 
gone most cruel tortures. His body was brought back to 
Aglae, who received it, and built an oratory in its honour at a 
little distance from Rome. She sold her estates, distributed 
her wealth among the poor, and took the veil of a nun. Other 
women, led by her example, gathered round her, and with these 
she spent the remaining thirteen years of her life in austerities 
and penitential discipline. The fame of her sanctity was great, 
and it was given her to work more than the miracle. At length, 
she died in peace. 

The passion for monastic life did not long confine itself to 
Rome. It spread to Campania and Sicily; into the recesses of 
the Apennines; in Northern Italy; beyond the Alps in Gaul; 
and the Pyrennees in Spain. It even passed the sea, and planted 
itself in Britian and Ireland. But the organization of monas- 
ticism was not complete. There were many monks, but there 
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was no monastic order. Convents and monasteries were only 
groups of individual monks. It was required that some man 
should arise gifted with great legislative talents, and possessing 
enthusiasm sufficient to stamp his ideas upon western monas- 
ticism. These conditions were fulfilled in Benedict of Nursia. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the life of this 
extraordinary man, it is necessary to cast our eyes over the 
political, religious, or social state of the western world at the 
time of his birth. 

Nothing can exceed the confusion which existed at this time 
in Italy. Corruption, despair, and death were everywhere ; civil 
order and military discipline had alike disappeared. The Visi- 
goths under Alaric had sacked Rome; the Huns under the 
terrible Attila had ravaged Italy. But four years before the 
birth of Benedict, Odoacer had deprived the weak Augustulus of 
the purple, which he himself disdained to assume. Anarchy 
and lawlessness reigned in the eternal city. Life was insecure ; 
property was unstable. The new forces, which were to regene- 
rate, were mingled in conflict and confusion with the old, which 
were to die. The old world was exhausted, the new civilization 
which was to take its place had as yet no being. 

Religion was at the lowest ebb. The East was distracted 
with strife and heresy, which caused bloodshed and violence in 
almost every city. Rome plunged into the strife, more because 
her supremacy was at stake, than because she cared about mono- 
phytism. Felix and Acacius separate from and anathematize 
each other. A contested election for the papacy follows the 
death of Anastasius. The two factions of Symmachus and 
Laurentius contend with fierce hostility ; the clergy, the senate, 
and the populace are divided ; and Christian blood is shed in the 
streets of the city. Theodoric, the Arian, allays the strife, but 
only for a moment. Such was the state of religion. 

The dismemberment of society was equally universal. Social 
crimes were committed in open daylight, and no one interfered to 
punish them. The lives of the clergy and laity were equally 
scandalous ; purity of manners was a thing unknown. The only 
refuge left for virtue was the convent, and even it was insecure. 
The authority of law had perished. Science and art had dis- 
appeared ;—vice, ignorance and superstition reigned supreme. 
But amid all this there was another feature of the age which 
must not be omitted,—the yearning after the supernatural. 
This is the key to the success of Benedict; without it his life is 
incomprehensible, and his influence unintelligible. The whole 
atmosphere was impregnated with this inexhaustible desire for 
the miraculous. Children were trained to expect at every in- 
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stant more than human interferences. The legends of the 
saints and stories of wonder-working monks were the mental 
food which nourished their young minds from infancy. A reli- 
gious child constantly had asceticism held before him as the 
highest felicity of life to which it could aspire. And the super- 
human was but another phase of the supersensual. Miracles 
were the reward that waited on him who thoroughly subdued the 
flesh to the better dominion of the spirit ; they were at once the 
consequence and the proof of exalted sanctity. Men looked 
for them, and believed they saw that which they expected to see. 

The life of Benedict from his childhood to his death is the 
most perfect illustration of the motives which then worked upon 
the minds of men. He is the embodiment of the spirit of the 
age, so far as regards the superstition and enthusiasm which 
characterized it. And he has found an admirable biographer in 
St. Gregory. Neander regrets that the life we possess is so 
little trustworthy and precise. But this is a. mistake. The 
Roman bishop did not distort it, at least intentionally, nor did 
he make an effort to give the whole story a miraculous air. We 
may believe that he has given us an exact sketch of what he, 
and his age, believed about St. Benedict. We see the founder 
of the monastic order, not as he was really, perhaps, but we see 
him very much as he appeared to himself, and as he was re- 
garded by his disciples and his contemporaries. History must 
condescend to speak the language of legend; the belief of the 
times is part of the record of the times; it finds much it cannot 
receive as true, but it cannot afford to despise that which was 
the primal, and almost universal, motive of human life. If there 
had been less legend in the life we possess of Benedict, it would 
be more true to the letter, but it would be less true in spirit. 
We have from the pen of Gregory a far more faithful picture of 
the great western monk, than we should have possessed if it 
had been written by some rationalistic forerunner of the Paulus 
or Strauss school. 

Benedict was born in the year of our Lord 480, in the pro- 
vince of Spoleto. By his mother’s side he was the last scion 
of the lords of Nursia; his father was of the noble house of 
Anicius, already celebrated in monkish annals by the sons and 
daughters it had devoted to monastic life. According to the 
custom which still prevailed, his parents sent him to Rome for 
the purpose of obtaining a literary education. But the pure- 
minded youth shrunk from the vices of the capital. He had 
probably read the lives of the anchorites of the East, and his 
whole soul was fired with a desire of emulating their fame. He 
gave up the study of letters, and turned his back upon the 
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delights of Rome. He was panting for solitude, hardship, and 
God. His faithful old nurse, Cyrilla, who had nursed him from 
infancy, alone followed him. 

Fifty miles to the west of Rome, among a group of hills, the 
Anio hollows a deep gorge, which separates the country of the 
Sabines from that formerly occupied by the Eques and Hernii. 
The traveller, ascending by the course of the river, comes to a 
kind of basin, which opens out between two immense walls of 
rock, from which the fresh and transparent stream descends 
from fall to fall to a place named Sublaqueum. The picturesque- 
ness of the site had attracted the attention of Nero. Confining 
the water of the Anio by dams, he constructed an artificial lake 
and baths, and built a villa, in which he sometimes resided. A 
strange event here occurred to him. In the midst of a feast, 
the cup which he was raising to his lips was shivered by 
lightning. The omen of the wrath of heaven caused the palace 
to be deserted, and it was at this time sunk in ruins. About 
two miles from Sublaqueum (Subiaco) lies a small village called 
Effide. Here the young patrician found a refuge. The rustic 
inhabitants, pleased with his modesty and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, allowed him to inhabit a cell near their church. And here 
was the scene of his first miracle. Cyrilla, his nurse, had 
borrowed a stone sieve, commonly used in that part of the 
country, to make bread. It fell from her hands, and broke in 
two pieces, Cyrilla was in great distress. Moved by the sight of 
her trouble, Benedict took the pieces, joined them together, 
prayed over them, and returned her the vessel made whole. 
The wondering peasants, in admiration and awe, hung the mira- 
culously restored sieve over the door of their church. 

This event becoming known, the fame of the young anchorite 
spread abroad. But the hermit shrunk from fame. Quitting 
his old nurse, he sought a deeper solitude in the wild gorges of 
Subiaco. In an abrupt rock, facing the south, and overhanging 
the rapid course of the Anio, he discovered a narrow cave, into 
which the sun never shone. He took up his abode there, re- 
maining unknown to all except a monk, named Romanus, who 
supplied him with the scanty fare he needed. . 

We meet now with a number of legends, exactly in accord- 
ance with the belief of the age, in which there is no doubt St. 
Gregory put the most implicit faith. The solitude of Benedict 
did not escape the notice of the arch-fiend, who already fore- 
saw the damage which would accrue to his kingdom from the 
efforts and influence of the saint. The cave was at the foot of 
the hill on which the monastery of Romanus stood, but there 
was no pathway down the precipitous work. Romanus, there- 
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fore, was accustomed to let down the food by a rope, and a 
small bell attached to it gave the signal of its coming. Satan, 
in the hopes of causing the holy man to die of hunger, broke 
the rope, and flung away the bell. But it was to little purpose, 
for the inventive charity of Romanus was not to be so foiled. 
On another occasion, as Benedict was occupied with his devo- 
tion, the enemy of mankind appeared to him in the shape of a 
blackbird, and flapped him over the eyes with his wings so as 
almost to blind him. But Satan could assume more dangerous 
and seducing forms. While still a student in Rome, the imagi- 
nation of the future saint had been struck by one of the Roman 
ladies who possessed great beauty. So great was the impression 
which her charms had left upon his mind, that, under the im- 
pulse of his excited senses, he was more than once on the point 
of leaving his retreat to seek her.. The tempter assumed her 
form. The temptation was great, and the struggle terrible. 
But near his grotto there grew a clump of thorns and briers; 
he threw off the sheepskin, which was his only garment, and 
rolled his naked body among the brambles. Satan withdrew 
discomfited, and, awed by his daring hardihood, never again 
ventured to attack him through the senses. 

Seven centuries later, another saint, of scarcely less renown 
in the annals of monasticism, came to visit the spot where this 
victory had been obtained. Drawn by his admiration, St. 
Francis, of Assisi, sought the wild site which was worthy to rival 
the bare Tuscan rock where the stigmata of the passion had 
been imprinted on himself. After prostrating himself before 
the thicket of thorns, and watering the sacred soil with his 
tears, he planted there two rose-trees. 


“This garden, twice sanctified,” says M. de Montalembert, in a pas- 
sage which offers a good example of the spirit in which his book is 
written, “ still occupies a sort of triangular plateau, which projects upon 
the side of the rock a little before and beneath the grotto which sheltered 
St. Benedict. The eye confined on all sides by rocks, can survey freely 
only the azure of heaven. It is the last of those sacred places visited 
and venerated in the celebrated and unique monastery of the Sagro 
Speco, which forms a series of sanctuaries built one over the other, backed 
by the mountain which Benedict has immortalized. Such was the hard 
and savage cradle of the monastic order in the West. It was from this 
tomb, where the delicate son of the last patricians of Rome buried him- 
self alive, that the definite form of monastic life—that is to say, the per- 
fection of Christian life——was born. From this cavern and thicket of 
thorns have issued legions of saints and monks, whose devotion hss won 
for the Church her greatest conquests and purest glories. From this 
fountain has gushed the inexhaustible current of religious zeal and fervour. 
Thence came, and shall still come, all whom the spirit of the great 
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Benedict shall inspire with the impulse of opening new paths, or restoring 
ancient discipline, in cloistral life. The sacred site which the prophet 
Isaiah seems to have pointed out beforehand to cenobites, by words so 
marvellously close in their application,—‘ Look unto the rock whence ye 
are hewn, and to the hole of the pit (cavernam Jaci) whence ye are 
digged,’—is there recognized by all. We lament for the Christian who 
has not seen this grotto, this desert, this nest of the eagle and the dove, 
or who, having seen it, has not prostrated himself with tender respect 
before the sanctuary from which issued with the rule and institution of 
St. Benedict, the flower of Christian civilization, the permanent victory 
of the soul over the flesh, the intellectual enfranchisement of Europe, 
and all that charm and grandeur which the spirit of sacrifice, regulated 
by faith, adds to knowledge, labour and virtue.”? 


The same strain of admiration for monks and the monastic 
institution runs throughout the volumes. M. de Montalembert’s 
enthusiasm for anchorites and cenobites is unbounded. Pro- 
testants, and we think many Romanists, will be likely to call in 
question the assertion that monks were the flower of Christian 
civilization, and the intellectual eufranchisers of Europe. The 
deliverance of Europe from the darkness of the middle ages is 
much more due, after the introduction of Greek literature by 
the Byzantine emigrants, to the sturdy blows which Wyckliffe 
inflicted on the ignorance of the monks, and the spirit of free 
enquiry to which Luther and Protestantism gave birth. 

Three years did St. Benedict pass in this desolate cavern by 
the Anio. So entirely was he cut off from all intercourse with 
the outer world, that he ceased to mark the progression of time, 
and had forgotten to note even the fasts and festivals of the 
church. A certain priest had prepared for himself some delicate 
food for the festival of Easter. A mysterious warning reproved 
him for indulging in luxury, while the holy servant of God was 
famishing in hunger. Who this holy servant of God was the 
priest knew not, but guided by a heaven-sent intuition, he was 
led up the steep rocks till he came to the cavern of Benedict. 
The saint knew not that it was Easter, and it was only after 
being assured that it was that high festival, and that God in his 
providence had wonderfully sent to him the food, that he ven- 
tured to partake of it. Some shepherds also accidently dis- 
covered the place of his retreat. Seeing him in his coarse 
attire, which consisted only of skins, they at first mistook him 
for a wild beast, but on their approach they were so charmed by 
his gentleness, and the eloquence of the discourse he delivered 
to them, that they were won to Christian belief. 

By these means the hiding-place of the hermit became 
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known. The fame of his sanctity attracted crowds of admiring 
disciples, and numbers eagerly pressed forward to supply him 
with the means of support, asking in return to be fed with 
heavenly nourishment. The monks of the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Vico Varo desired to obtain the man who commanded 
such universal homage, as their abbot. He warned them that 
he should enforce the most vigorous and uncompromising dis- 
eipline. They adhered to their determination, he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, and was installed as abbot. But the monks 
soon wearied of his harsh rule, and found compliance with the 
austerities he unflinchingly compelled them to observe, unbear- 
able. They endeavoured to poison him. He made the sign of 
the cross over the cup containing the guilty potion, and it broke 
in two pieces as if it had been struck with a stone. Reminding 
them of his warnings, and praying God to forgive their intended 
crime, which he had thus miraculously prevented, he left them 
and retired again into his dearer solitude. 

But it was a solitude no longer. Attracted by the fame of 
his virtue and miracles, men flocked to him from every quarter. 
The clergy and the laity, the Romans and the barbarians, the 
conquering Northman, and the conquered Italian, alike sought 
the abode of the holy recluse. Under the direction of Benedict 
they arm themselves with axes and hatchets, and commence 
rooting out the brushood and clearing the soil. Miracles testify 
the approbation of heaven. A Goth, who had become a convert 
at Subiaco, let the head of his hatchet fall into the lake as he 
was cutting wood. He had immediate recourse to Benedict. 
Like Elisha of old, the Saint caused the iron to swim, and 
handed it again to the astonished barbarian with the words, 
“Take thy tool, take it, work and be comforted.” The work 
went on apace. In a little while twelve monasteries arose 
among the peaks and clefts and valleys round Subiaco. In each 
of these Benedict placed twelve monks. Some of his followers 
he kept with him in order to train and direct them under his 
own immediate supervision, and thus he was raised to be the 
superior of a numerous community of cenobites. 

It is characteristic of the times that, throughout the account 
of St. Gregory, the blackest crimes are placed beside the high- 
wrought holiness of his hero. We observed it in the conduct 
of the monks of Vico Varo; we now meet with it again in the 
attempts of the priest Florentius. Florentius was jealous of 
the fame and sanctity of Benedict, and moved with envy at the 
crowds of disciples who flocked to him, he determined to poison 
him. Some bread is poisoned, and sent as a present to the 
abbot of Subiaco. Miraculously warned of the treacherous 
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design, Benedict commands a raven to fly away with the in- 
fected food. Florentius, instead of shewing penitence for his 
fault, is only more hardened in his wicked designs. Despairing 
of effecting anything against the person of Benedict, he deter- 
mines to wound him through his weak point—through his 
disciples. Collecting seven girls, he sent them, naked, into the 
garden of the monastery where the monks were at work. 
Benedict is at a loss how to act; at least, thinking that the 
interest of his children is at stake, he determines to disarm the 
enmity of Florentius by a retreat. He appointed superiors to the 
twelve monasteries which he had founded, and taking with him 
a few of his favourite disciples, he left the wild gorges of Subiaco, 
which had afforded him shelter for thirty-five years, for ever. 

Scarcely had he set out on his departure, when a monk 
hastened after him to tell him that Florentius is dead. The 
evil-minded priest had been buried in the ruins of his chambers, 
which had fallen in, leaving the rest of the house untouched. 
Benedict, however, weeping over the fall of his enemy, and im- 
posing penance on the messenger for shewing indecent joy, 
determines to pursue his way. Under the guidance of two 
visible angels, he comes to the ruins of an ancient castle, which 
lay on a high mountain, called Castrum Cassinum, about fifty 
miles from Subiaco. The hill, scarped and isolated, rises upon 
the boundaries of Samnium and Campania, in the centre of a 
large basin, half surrounded by abrupt and picturesque heights. 
The summit overlooks the course of the Liris, near its source, 
and the undulating plain which extends southward towards the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the narrow valleys which 
towards the north, the east, and the west, lose themselves in the 
lines of the mountainous horizon. On one side the prospect 
extends towards Arpinum, where the prince of Roman orators 
was born; and on the other looks towards Aquinum, already 
celebrated as the birthplace of Juvenal, and known afterwards 
as the country of the Doctor Angelicus. 

Paganism still held its sway at Cassinum among the country 
people. Benedict found here, in the very heart, as it were, of 
Christendom, a sacred grove, and a temple dedicated to Apollo, 
where these benighted people still brought their offerings. To 
these forgotten people he preached the Gospel; he zealously 
destroyed the stately and time-honoured edifice; overturned the 
idol, and cut down the consecrated grove. He then proceeded 
to erect two oratories on the site, dedicated to St. Martin, of 
Tours, the great monk-bishop of Gaul, and to St. John Baptist, 
the first of Christian recluses. Satan made a last attempt to 
defend his old domains, and offered many obstructions to the 
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building of the churches. The obstinate stones refused to move till 
Benedict compelled them by his prayers. They fell and crushed 
the builders, who were, however, healed by the intercession of 
the saint. A monastery gradually rose up round the chapels,— 
the famous Monte Cassius, the capital of western monasticism, 
which gave its laws to almost the whole of western Christendom. 

Although Benedict had never been invested with the priestly 
character, his life at Monte Cassius was rather that of an apostle 
and missionary than of a solitary. He passed his time in 
preaching to the semi-barbarous peasants, and in instructing the 
lately converted heathen in the mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion. He superintended the building of the monastery, and 
directed the monks who had collected round him in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The community of which he was the strict 
and vigilant head, flourished and increased more and more. 
New graces were continually added to his character. According 
to Gregory the Great he had, by his fastings and mortifications, 
acquired the gift of discerning souls, and could read the unex- 
pressed thoughts of the heart. On one occasion it happened to 
be the turn of a young Roman noble, who had embraced a 
monastic life, to light the abbot at supper. As he held the 
candlestick the pride of the patrician swelled within him, and 
he said to himself, “ What is this man that I should thus stand 
before him while he eats, with a candle in my hand, like a 
slave? Am I then made to be his slave?” Benedict, reading 
the proud language as it rose in his heart, reproved him sharply, 
gave the candle to another, and sent him back to his cell to 
repent of his haughtiness. He was also able, by spiritual 
observation, to follow monks whom he had sent on distant 
journeys; and by this means discovering their failings in their 
absence, he reprimanded them on their return for faults which 
they had committed on their travels. 

His authority over the surrounding population was great, 
and his solicitude for their interest, both spiritual and temporal, 
equalled his authority. He not only preached to them the 
Gospel, but he healed the sick, cleansed the lepers, and cast out 
the devils of the possessed. He paid the debts of those who 
were in distress from the money which was poured into the 
monastery. He provided for their necessities by distributing 
the provisions of corn, wine, and linen which were given him. 
Once, in a time of famine, to the dismay and trouble of the 
monks, he gave to the poor all the bread that was in the mo- 
nastery leaving but five loaves for the supply of the community. 
Of course we find that by the next morning a large quantity of 
flour had been bestowed on the convent by some unknown hand. 
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The following legend shews the relations existing between 
the conquering barbarians and the conquered Romans, as well 
as between the orthodox and heretics. The Goth Galla was an 
Arian. Inflamed by heresy, he was possessed with an inextin- 
guishable hatred of all orthodox believers, and especially of 
every one who had embraced the monastic life. He traversed 
the country, panting with cupidity and rage, slaying the priests 
and monks who fell into his hands, and torturing the unhappy 
peasantry to extort from them the little property they still 
possessed. One of his victims, unable to bear up under the 
torture, thought to save himself by declaring that he had con- 
fided to Benedict all that he had. Binding his arms -with cords, 
Galla commanded him to go before, and shew the way to the 
house of this Benedict. Thus they pursued their way to Monte 
Cassius; the peasant, the representative of the conquered race, 
bound hand and on foot; the proud Galla, the representative of 
the conquering invaders, on horseback in all the haughtiness of 
power. They arrive at Monte Cassius. Benedict was seated at 
the door of the monastery reading, and unattended. ‘ Behold,” 
said the peasant, turning to his tormentor, “there is the holy 
father Benedict of whom I spoke to you.” The imperious 
Goth in loud passionate tones, rudely commanded Benedict to 
yield up on the spot whatever had been entrusted him by the 
peasant. “Rise up, rise up, and restore quickly what thou hast 
received from this peasant.” At these words the man of God 
calmly raising his eyes from his book, fixed them slowly first 
upon the barbarian on horseback, and then on the Italian writh- 
ing under the tightness of the bands. His gaze acted like a 
spell. The cords which bound the arms of the captive loosed of 
themselves, while the ferocious Galla, trembling fell to the 
ground. Without interrupting his reading, Benedict called to 
some of the monks, and directed them to carry the fainting 
Goth into the monastery, and give him some blessed bread. 
When he had recovered from the shock, the abbot remon- 
strated with him on his injustice and cruelty, and warned him to 
amend his life under pain of a more fearful punishment from God. 

But the highest of all miraculous power was granted to 
Benedict. He was enabled, by the power of God, to recall the 
life which had become extinct. One day, when he had gone 
out with the brethren to labour in the fields, a peasant, distracted 
with grief, and bearing in his arms the dead body of his son, 
came to the monastery and begged to see Father Benedict. 
Hearing that Benedict was labouring in the fields with the rest 
of the monks, he laid down the body of his son at the gate of 
the convent, and ran away at full speed to find the Abbot. 
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Benedict was returning from his work. As soon as the peasant 
perceived him coming, he threw himself at his feet begging him 
with many tears to restore him his son. Benedict moved by 
the man’s grief stopped, and asked, “ Have I then carried him 
away.” “He is dead,” replied the peasant, “come and raise 
him up.” Benedict answered, “Go home, my friend, this is not 
work for us; this belongs to the holy Apostles. Why do you 
come to impose so heavy a burden upon us?” But the father 
continued his entreaties, and vowed, in his grief, that he would 
not go till the saint, had restored to him his son. Benedict 
asked him where his son was. “ His body is lying at the gate 
of the monastery.” They proceeded to the spot. When they 
had arrived Benedict fell on his knees, and then, after the 
example of Elijah, laid himself upon the body of the child. 
Rising up, he extended his hands to heaven and prayed : “Lord, 
look not upon my sins, but on the faith of this man, and restore 
to the body the soul that thou hast taken from it.” His prayer 
was hardly ended, when all present perceived that the body of 
the child trembled. Benedict, raising him by the hand, restored 
the child full of life and health to his father. 

Such tales as these are history. They point to the feelings 
and beliefs which had penetrated society through and through. 
It did not seem strange to the peasant that Benedict should be 
able to raise his son, and restore him to life. Gregory the 
Great, who certainly was not behind his age, and who shewed 
eminent political talents, entirely credits the stories he relates. 
Nor is the parallel between Benedict and Elijah without its in- 
struction. In the eyes of admiring Christendom, the monks 
and hermits occupied the same position as the prophet under 
the Jewish dispensation, and were believed to be possessed of the 
same power of performing miracles as Daniel or Elisha. In 
order to obtain a correct idea of the influence which Benedict 
exercised over his contemporaries, and a true picture of his life 
as it appeared to them, we must take into account the gift of 
miracles which all the world thought that he possessed. 

The respect entertained for the Abbot of Monte Cassius was 
universal. Totila, the king of the Ostro-goths, was seized with 
a desire to see this Benedict, whose fame was already as great 
among the barbarians as among the Romans, and who was 
everywhere called a prophet. Desirous of testing the prophetic 
spirit which was attributed to the saint, he attempted to practise 
a deception upon him, by causing the captain of his guard to be 
dressed in the royal robes, and in the purple boots which were 
the distinctive mark of royalty. Riggo, thus accoutred, and 
accompanied with a numerous escort commanded by the three 
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counts who usually guarded the person of Totila, presented 
himself before the abbot. “My son,” cried Benedict as soon 
as he perceived him, “ put off that dress you wear, for it is not 
yours.” Riggo, without venturing to approach, immediately 
returned to his master, deeply impressed with awe at the super- 
natural penetration of the recluse. Totila himself then ascended 
the mountain of the monastery. When he had reached the 
height and saw the abbot seated, waiting for him, it is said that 
he threw himself at his feet. The monk rose from his seat and 
raised him up. In the interview which followed, Benedict re- 
proved him for his cruelties, and exhorted him to amend his life. 
He predicted the future that lay before him. ‘ You shall enter 
Rome, you shall cross the sea, you shall reign nine years, and in 
the teuth you shall die.” The king commended himself to the 
prayers of the holy man, and withdrew. But he carried away 
with him a salutary impression. The war was conducted with a 
humanity and clemency which seemed strange to his Gothic 
soldiery. His captives were treated with gentleness and kind- 
ness. When Rome surrendered after a long siege, he would not 
suffer the blood of any Roman to be shed. He was equally 
careful in protecting the women from insult. The date of this 
interview is uncertain, and it is therefore impossible to decide 
whether previously received religious impressions led him to seek 
counsel from one whom all Italy regarded as a saint, or whether 
he was awestruck into more thoughtful religiousness by the pro- 
phetic admonitions of Benedict. There are several other instances, 
mentioned by Gregory in his dialogues, in which Totila was 
obliged to reverence the sanctity of eminent Christians whom he 
had attempted to deceive, or whom he had begun to persecute. 
But other barbarians were to follow who would not shew the 
same gentleness as the Gothic king. A noble, whom he had 
converted and who lived on familiar terms with him, one day 
found Benedict weeping. For a time he watched in silence; 
then perceiving that his tears were not stayed, and that they did 
not proceed from the fervour of his devotion, but from some 
hidden grief, he enquired the reason. ‘‘Ah! my son, this 
monastery which I have builded, and all that I have prepared 
for my brethren, has been delivered up by a sentence of 
Almighty God to the Pagans. With difficulty have I prevailed 
to obtain mercy for their lives.” A prediction fulfilled forty 
years after by the destruction of Monte Cassius by the Lom- 
bards. H. N. B. 


[To be continued. } 
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THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE—MAX MULLER." 


Tue science of language is a modern creation, so modern that 
we all feel how inadequate to its description is the old word 
philology. The expression, “comparative philology,” partly 
helps us out of our difficulty, but even this is inadequate. What 
is wanted, is some word which, like astronomy, geography, 
geology, and others, indicates somewhat better the character of 
the science. Glossology would do, but it has been applied to 
something else. Glossonomy would be a good word, but who 
will venture to introduce it, although it is the laws and distribu- 
tion of languages which is in question? For present purposes, 
we must then be content with comparative philology, as the 
designation of a science of extraordinary interest and value, 
and which has made nearly all its great discoveries during the 
present century. It was long ago observed that languages 
change, and that their elements are subject to those vicissitudes 
through which natural productions, and even man himself, must 
pass. Horace expressed an important fact when he said, in the 
well known passage of his Ars Poetica :— 


“ Ut sylve foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit etas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata; vigentque.” 


And again,— 


“ Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax, 
Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.” 


He approached a great truth in these words, but he did not 
seem to realize the fact, that what is true of individual lan- 
guages, or rather of individual words in languages, is also true of 
languages as a whole. They grow old and fall into desuetude ; 
new languages are produced out of them, and these in turn 
decay. There are some forms of human speech of so firm a 
texture, so inflexible a structure, that they live on age after age, 
with very slight appearances of change; but as a rule, wear and 
tear, production and reproduction, do their work so effectually, as 
at length to alter the entire features of a language. In this way 





* Lectures on the Science of Language delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Miiller, M.A., Fellow 
of All Soul’s College, Oxford ; corresponding member of the Imperial Institute 
of France. Second Edition, revised. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1862. 8vo. 
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language after language has gone into disuse and obscurity; lan- 
guage after language has been constructed and brought into use. 

Modern philology goes far beyond the ordinary sphere of 
the grammarian and the lexicographer, and it returns them a 
hundredfold for all it has borrowed of them. Perhaps it would 
not be wrong to say, that the new science has already thrown 
so much light upon the nature and structure of languages, that 
a new race of lexicographers and grammarians is imperatively 
called for. Etymology is a different thing from what it was 
when Hickes wrote, or Harris, or Dr. Johnson, or Horne Tooke. 
There is no English work on the subject previous to the last few 
years, at all to be relied upon. Words are seen with new eyes, 
their parentage and genealogy have been investigated on sound 
principles, they are stripped of the hard shell, the outward form 
in which they have become encased, and they are set forth in 
their real character. External resemblances used to be every- 
thing, but now by means of recently discovered laws, words 
have been divorced which had long been unlawfully allied, and 
words are allied which were before kept asunder. So with other 
matters pertaining to speech. And what is true of words and 
grammatical forms is true of whole languages and groups of 
languages ; they are now arranged and marshalled, and classi- 
fied, by nations and tribes or families. What Linnzus did for 
botany, when he distributed plants into orders, classes, genera, 
species, and varieties, on a natural principle, has been done for 
languages. Professor Miiller thinks there may be nine hundred of 
these, but there are few among them which have not had assigned 
to them their own proper places, and whose relations to the rest 
have not been determined. 

The gentleman just named is one of the most successful culti- 
vators of the science of comparative philology, or, as he prefers 
to say, the science of language, translating thereby the German 
Sprachwissenshaft. The list of his works is becoming consider- 
able, and what is more to be noted, the public have set their 
seal of approval upon some of them so far as to call for new 
editions of them. This has been the case with his remarkably 
interesting book on the languages of the countries which were 
the theatre of the late Russian war. It is also the case with his 
elaborate History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. And now we 
have a second edition of his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
which were delivered so recently as April, May, and June of 
last year. This is not merely hopeful as a sign of progress, but 
is a strong testimony to the confidence with which his general 
principles are regarded. 

’ On the present occasion we shall limit ourselves to a portion 
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of the Lectures on the Science of Language, and to some ques- 
tions which arise out of them. The author says, “ My object 
will have been attained, if I should succeed in attracting the 
attention, not only of the scholar, but of the philosopher, the 
historian, and the theologian, to a science which concerns them 
all, and which, though it professes to treat of words only, teaches 
us that there is more in words than is dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.” The lectures are nine in number, on the following sub- 
jects :—1. The science of language one of the physical sciences. 
2. The growth of language in contradistinction to the history of 
language. 3. The empirical stage in the science of language. 
4. The classificatory stage in the science of language. 5. The 
genealogical classification of languages. 6. Comparative gram- 
mar. 7. The constituent elements of language. 8. The mor- 
phological classification of languages. 9. The theoretical stage 
in the science of language—origin of language. These are 
followed by genealogical tables of languages. 

It is needless to say how deeply conscious Professor Miiller 
is of the importance of his subject. ‘“ Language,” he says, 
“has been called sacred ground, because it is the deposit of 
thought. We cannot tell as yet what language is. It may be 
a production of nature, a work of human art, or a divine gift. 
But to whatever sphere it belongs, it would seem to stand un- 
surpassed,—nay, unequalled in it,—by anything else. If it be 
a production of nature, it is her last and crowning production 
which she reserved for man alone. If it be a work of human 
art, it would seem to lift the human artist almost to the level of 
a divine Creator. If it be the gift of God, it is God’s greatest 
gift; for through it God spake to man, and man speaks to God 
in worship, prayer and meditation.” After shewing that other 
sciences have passed through successive stages until they have 
become worthy of their name, and that the same has occurred 
with regard to language, the author reminds us of a question 
lately much talked of, as to the true position of man in the 
scale of creation. He well observes, that “however much the 
frontiers of the animal kingdom have been pushed forward, so 
that at one time the line of demarcation between animal and 
man seemed to depend on a mere fold of the brain, there is one 
barrier which no one has yet ventured to touch—the barrier of 
language. Even those philosophers with whom penser c’est 
sentir, who reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain that we 
share the faculties which are the productive causes of thought 
in common with beasts, are bound to confess that as yet no race 
of animals has produced a language.” He might have added 
that no race of men has yet been found without a language. 
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The next question is, whether the science of language is 
really a science and can be brought back to the standard of the 
inductive sciences. Professor Miiller not only claims for it a 
place among the sciences, but vindicates its position among the 
physical sciences. It is not a historical science like mere phi- 
lology in the old sense of the term, because it views language 
not as a means but as the object of inquiry. Philology is con- 
versant with this or that language, but comparative philology 
has to do with language as a whole, whatever its age, country or 
form. It is not necessary that the student of language should 
be a great linguist, his researches are founded upon the dic- 
tionary and the grammar or such portions of them as are within 
his reach. ‘He must learn to make the best of this frag- 
mentary information, like the comparative anatomist, who fre- 
quently learns his lessons from the smallest fragments of fossil 
bones, or the vague pictures of animals, brought home by some 
unscientific travellers.” The neglect of this vast study till 
recent times is remarked upon as something wonderful, not only 
taken in connexion with the study of other departments of 
learning, but in view of the nature of language itself. This 
leads to an observation, so full of meaning and so important, 
that we give it in our author’s own words. “If you consider 
that, whatever view we take of the origin and dispersion of 
language, nothing new has ever been added to the substance of 
language, that all its changes have been changes of form, that 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by later genera- 
tions, as little as one element has ever been added to the mate- 
rial world in which we live; if you bear in mind that in one 
sense, and in a very just sense, we may be said to handle the 
very words which issued from the mouth of the Son of God, 
when he gave names to ‘all cattle, and to the fowls of the air 
and to every beast of the field,’ you will see, I believe, that the 
science of language has claims on your attention, such as few 
sciences can rival or excel.” There is a great amount of truth 
in this, and it would be practicable to show how the same com- 
binations of letters under various modifications, can be traced 
among nations widely separated as the Ganges from the Thames, 
and among peoples as distinct as the Christians of England and 
the personal disciples of Zoroaster. We are not able to say how 
many roots language has sprung from, but we are not prepared 
to say that none have ever been invented by later generations, 
because we do not know. We do know that the majority of 
radicals in every class and order of languages is very ancient. 
but we should not like to say they are all equally ancient. The 
primal elements of all words, sounds, and letters have of 
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course existed in all time, but surely there is nothing in 
nature to prevent man from combining them in a truly new 
form to express a new idea. While, however, we venture to 
withold our assent to the proposition as so absolutely stated, we 
believe that if one fact be more true than another, it is that all 
new forms and languages are made out of old materials, and 
that in this sense “nothing new has been added to the sub- 
stance of language—as little as one single element has ever 
been added to the material world in which we live.” 

The second lecture, on the growth of language, in contradis- 
tinction to the history of language, opens with a reply to some 
objections to the claim of comparative philology to rank as a 
physical science. The first of these is, that language is the work 
of man, invented as a means of communicating his ideas when 
luoks and gestures became insufficient, and improved in suc- 
cessive generations. If this is a fact, language is an art as 
much as poetry, sculpture, and painting, and man must have 
lived for a time ignorant of it. Many theories have been built 
on this foundation, and efforts have not been wanting to ascer- 
tain which was the part of speech first invented. Some, like 
Adam Smith have thought verbs came first ; others, like Dugald 
Stewart have given precedence to nouns, all this is sheer ab- 
surdity, and only arises from misconception of what language is. 
Even those who admit the claims of linguistic studies to a place 
among the sciences are not all agreed as to where it should 
come. Part of them range it with the historical or moral 
sciences ; and others, as Max Miiller, with the physical, and he 
meets the arguments of his opponents with no little address and 
skill. He admits that at first sight, it does seem as if there 
was an historical life inherent in language, and he gives his view 
of the genealogy of languages as illustrative of this. Changes 
occur so generally that few languages could be recognized as the 
same after the lapse of but a thousand years. ‘The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but they take 
place at all times, and in all countries.” These changes appear 
to be more violent and rapid among savage than civilized 
nations, and are hindered and restrained by literature, but in no 
case are prevented. Against all apparent facts to the contrary 
Max Miller argues, that it is not in the power of man either to 
produce or to prevent alterations in language. Language is not 
acted upon by the will of individuals, nor by mutual agreement, 
but it grows or developes like a plant in its proper soil. The so 
called growth of language involves, 1. Dialectical regeneration, 
and 2. Phonetic decay. The second of these is first considered, 
and illustrated, so that we see how portions of words have been 
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allowed to fall away in new combinations and forms. With 
regard to dialectical regeneration, the first thing to be noticed is 
the great number of dialects of existing languages. This pro- 
pensity to form dialects is exceedingly common, and in spite of 
the proximity of those who speak them. Italy, France, Fries- 
land, Greece, etc., supply illustrations. Dialects are not pro- 
perly corruptions of languages, and according to Grimm “ de- 
velop themselves progressively, and the more we look back in 
the history of language, the smaller is their number, and the 
less definite their features. All multiplicity arises gradually 
from an original unity.” And yet, this statement is not wholly 
correct, dialects may point back to original diversities of lan- 
guage. For instance, may we not thus explain some of our own 
dialects? In some we find a leaning towards the Gothic or 
Scandinavian, and are reminded of Danish elements; in others, 
there is a deeper tinge of the Teutonic, reminding us of the 
Anglo-Saxon ; in others, there is a large infusion of Latin, re- 
calling the memory of our Norman French invaders and rulers. 
Elsewhere perhaps, relics of the old Celtic are more abundant. 
So that in fact our dialects may be very much due to the pro- 
portions in which the language is mixed or compounded. There 
may be local causes, but this seems to be the principal one in 
England. In some countries dialects have to be accounted for 
on other principles, and this is remarkably the case in some un- 
civilized countries where there seems to be a constant flux. As 
languages permit the formation of dialects within themselves, 
submit to change, and become obsolete, so they may give birth 
to languages. Thus, out of Latin, have sprung Italian, French, 
Spanish, and so on, not that these: languages are wholly of 
Latin, but that it is their foundation, substance, staple. Out of 
it they have been modelled, and all else they contain is far less 
prominent and significant. Here, however, as elsewhere, the 
general character of the process, has been one of multiplication. 
As a rule, languages become less complicated and rigidly regular 
as they grow older. In this work of simplification, it must still 
be remembered that ancient laws and principles are respected, 
and all changes proceed in harmony with the genius of the 
original forms, in accordance with certain natural laws. These 
laws are not always the same, but they are so regular in their 
operation that if we know the form of a word in Latin for 
instance, we can usually tell with tolerable accuracy what it 
will become in Italian, French, and Spanish, but not always, 
for barbarisms occur in all languages. 

Another objection to classing comparative philology with the 
physical sciences, is grounded on the circumstance that the 
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history of language runs parallel with that of man, and is 
closely intermingled with it. There is little in this objection, 
for although comparative philology may be aided by history, it 
is not altogether dependent upon it. History may tell us that 
as a people we are Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. The 
philologist finds all these represented in our language, and so 
far history and he agree and confirm each other. He can help 
history by indicating the various proportions of the elements 
and the localities in which they prevail. But he will never be 
persuaded to call ours a Celtic-Saxon-Danish-Norman tongue, 
for he finds that it is at heart Saxon, that its life blood is Teu- 
tonic, and that all other elements are adventitious compared 
with this. Take them away, and the English remains; but take 
away the Teutonic, or Saxon as we call it, and the mere sweep- 
ings of the garner are left. Our grammar and our vocabulary 
associate us with the Flemings, the Dutch, the Frisians, and 
others of the low German branch. For instance, it would be 
impossible to find a sentence in any of the romance languages 
so much like an English one, as this from the Flemish, of St. 
John i. 1 :— 

In den beginne was het Woord, en het Woord was by God, 
en het Woord was God. 

Or this from the Dutch, 

In den beginne was het Woort, ende het Woort was by 
Godt, ende het Woort was Godt. 

Even Luther cannot come so near us: 

Im Anfang war das Wort, und das Wort war bey Gott, und 
Gott war das Wort. 

Still farther off is the Swedish : 

I begynnelsen war Ordet; och Ordet war nar Gud, och 
Gud war Ordet. 

We have not the Danish at hand, but this is rather more 
than less distant still. Now even if we could perform the im- 
possibility of translating this verse into English by words in the 
romance languages, they would have to submit to the laws of a 
grammar from which they revolt; and grammar rather than a 
vocabulary furnishes the touchstone of languages. We have 
robbed all nations of words, but our grammar comes from but 
one. “ Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German,—nay even Hindustani, Malay, and 
Chinese words—lie mixed together in the English dictionary.” 
We may be pardoned for doubting the perfect accuracy of the 
following, “‘ Counting every word in the dictionaries of Robertson 
and Webster, M. Thommerel has established the fact that of the 
sum total of 43,566 words, 29,853 came from classical, 13,230 
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from Teutonic, and the rest from miscellaneous sources.” Now 
if by classical, Greek, and Latin, and their offspring alone be 
meant, and although by Teutonic, the Gothic, Scandinavian and 
German families are all comprised, there will remain only 483 
words to be accounted for. Is it so? After all our literary 
activity, our commercial relations, and our Celtic descent in 
part, have we derived from them only 483 words? Some of 
our words are undoubtedly from the Hebrew, Arabic, and other 
Shemitic tongues. All know that such words as alchemy, 
algebra, coffee, and many more are Arabic; and if we may in- 
clude all such as have reached us indirectly through Spain and 
Rome, for instance, we shall find them really numerous. Again, 
our connexion with India and China has added to our stock of 
words. It is not only ¢ea for which we have gone to China, and 
to run a muck that we have visited the Malays, other words of 
eastern origin have found their way among us. Then what 
shall we say of the Celtic element? Surely 483 is much too 
low a figure, and M. Thommerel must be mistaken either in his 
etymologies or his calculation. It may often happen that a new 
word is introduced with some new article of commerce, or 
otherwise, and is at once adopted. Thus the words crimson, 
sherbet, damask, calico, nankeen, and cotton are to be accounted 
for. Merchantmen and voyagers have made us speak of can- 
nibals and canoes, from the West India islands, and of tobacco, 
tapioca, sago, potatoes. The late James Kennedy’ thought that 
we borrowed the word hurricane from the Basque; and he was 
decidedly of opinion that many of our common words come 
from the Celtic. Mr. Garnett* calls attention to the fact that a 
Syro-Chaldaic lectionary in the Vatican library explains the 
Greek word hypodemata, sandals or shoes, by the plural form 
shuuin, or shooin, a Shemitic word somewhat barbarised. It is 
of course antecedently probable that the Crusaders may have 
brought back with them sundry words of this description. 
Their “ sandal shoon” perhaps borrowed their latter name from 
the east. Mr. Garnett might have added that his word is found 
with various modifications in Chaldee and Syriac, in Samaritan 
and Ethiopic, if not in Hebrew. 

But we must go on to look into Professor Miiller’s third 
lecture on the empirical stage in the science of language. A\l- 
though man cannot build up a language as he can construct a 
castle or a temple, and it is therefore in some respects his 
master, yet he can use it as he will, can study its forms and 
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phenomena, and analyse it as the chemist analyses a compound 
body. Vast as are the proportions, and mighty as is the power 
of this wonderful creation, it follows the bidding of a little child. 
Unlike Job’s leviathan, we can take him for a servant for ever ; 
we can play with him as with a bird; we can bind him for our 
maidens, and we can part him among the merchants. Those 
who understand his nature best, admire most “his parts, his 
power, and his comely proportions.” The marvellous qualities 
of language early attracted attention, and among the ancient 
Brahmins it was deified and worshipped. Great honour was 
also paid it among the Greeks. But who first disentangled its 
web, and classified the parts of speech? Who first found out 
and defined the laws of grammar? Who first distinguished 
between roots and derivatives? We know not, but we may pre- 
sume that the first rude attempts followed the introduction of 
letters, and the felt want of learning other languages. Asa 
matter of fact, the only two ancient nations who wrought out 
systems of grammar were the Hindus and the Greeks. But 
neither these nor the Romans seem to have had any idea of the 
philosophy of grammar, and stopped at outward forms and mere 
mechanism. 

The next stage in the science of language presents itself in 
what our author treats of in his fourth lecture as the classifica- 
tory period. This implies comparison. Languages are brought 
together and viewed in connexion with one another, and it is 
seen that they form themselves into family groups as it were. 
This was modern work, and although still incomplete, it rapidly 
approaches perfection. Possibly an impulse was first given to 
this work by the idea that Hebrew was the original language, 
and that all others could and ought to be traced to it. The 
failure of this scheme may have opened men’s eyes to a more 
excellent way. Even before this, however, some progress was 
made in the right direction, but it was not till afterwards 
that much was done. Now, with the exception of a few whose 
prejudices are as unconquerable as their ignorance, no one 
objects to the classification of languages, and certainly no scholar 
is convinced that Hebrew was the original speech of man. The 
works of Hervas and Adelung, and the discovery of Sanscrit 
did more than all else to introduce the new era. 

Frederick Schlegel’s grand discovery of the affinities of the 
Indo-Germanic languages, established a bond of brotherhood 
between India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and was an 
enormous step in advance. We now come to the genealogical 
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classification of languages, and Max Miiller’s fifth and sixth lec- 
tures, in which he treats of this most lucidly, as well as of com- 
parative grammar, and other relative topics. These, however, 
we must for the present pass over, reserving them and the re- 
maining lectures for subsequent consideration. 

We shall, however, before concluding, mention that the 
genealogical tables of languages at the end are thus arranged :— 

I. Genealogical table of the Aryan family of languages, 
divided into two great classes, the southern and the northern. 
These classes are again divided into branches, including dead 
languages and living languages. The list is headed by the dead 
languages, Prakrit and Pali; Modern Sanskrit; Vedic Sanskrit; 
and their living representatives, the dialects of India. It ends 
with Iceland. 

II. Genealogical table of the Semitic family of languages, 
divided into classes, dead languages, and living languages. At 
the head of the list are the dialects of Arabic still spoken ; then 
comes the Amharic, and its defunct correlative the Ethiopic. The 
remaining dead languages of the family are thus arranged :— 
Himyaritic inscriptions; Biblical Hebrew; Samaritan; Car- 
thaginian ; Chaldee ; Syriac ; Cuneiform inscriptions. 

III. Genealogical table of the Turanian family of languages 
in two divisions, northern and southern ; the first of these divi- 
sions begins with the Tungusic class, and ends with the Finnish 
class ; the second division begins with the Taic, and ends with 
Tamulic. Most or all of the languages of this family are living. 

The reasons for the threefold arrangement of languages are 
explained by these three propositions :— 

1. Roots may be used as words, each root preserving its full 
independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in 
these compounds one root may lose its independence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in 
these compounds both roots may lose their independence. 

The first stage is represented by the Turanian, and has been 
called the monosyllabic and isolating, to which the Chinese be- 
longs ; the second stage is also represented by the Turanian, and 
has been called the agglutinative ; the third stage is represented 
by the Aryan and Shemitic, and is called the organic or amal- 
gamating. Mr. Miiller calls the first radical, the second termi- 
national, and the third inflectional. The majority of languages are 
terminational or agglutinative. The members of the vast Tura- 
nian family do not resemble each other so uniformly as the 
Shemitic, in which again the resemblances are more striking 
than in the Aryan. This want of family likeness arises from 
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the very constitution of the Turanian family. The resemblance 
of the Turanian class is grammatical, that of the others is more 
than grammatical, it is radical as well. 

Without endorsing all he says, but listening always most 
respectfully, we hope Professor Miiller’s volume will attract by 
its beauty and learning not a few to this noble study. 








MANES AND MANICHZISM.: 


Ir is the opinion of Dr. Fliigel, that besides what is now known, 
more will be discovered respecting Manes, in Arabic, Persian, 
and Syriac manuscripts. He expects that the Syriac especially 
will contribute to our knowledge of the subject. The supposition 
appears plausible ; but when we remember the odium which was 
heaped upon the name of Manes in the eastern Church, we shall 
see cause to expect but little from that quarter. Every one is 
aware that the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum are very 
numerous, and extend over many centuries. They relate to all 
kinds of subjects ; and among them, if anywhere, we should look 
for information about Manes. Yet one who has carefully ex- 
amined them, and noted all the principal names which he has 
met with, has found scarcely any traces of the arch-heretic. In 
one MS. the death of Manes is recorded, and he is assigned to 
the reign of Valerius and Gallienus. In another, under the date 
A.D. 262, it is simply said that “Manes the deceiver arose,” 
that is, lived, or flourished. The first of these notices is pro- 
bably derived from Epiphanius; the latter occurs in a chronicle. 

The history of Manes and his heresies is of so much import- 
ance in the annals of the Christian Church and doctrine, that 
after all which has been written about it, we gladly welcome 
new contributions. Dr. Fliigel has therefore done well by giving 
us the work indicated above. Manes, or, as the orientals write 
it, Mani, was born probably at or near Ctesiphon on the Tigris. 
The place is called Huha in the Fihrist, and this is identified 





« Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften. Ein Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
Manichiiismus. Aus dem Fihrist des Abi ’Ifaradsch Muhammed Ben Ishak al- 
Warrak, bekannt unter dem namen Ibn Abi Ja’kfib An-Nadim, im text neben 
Uebersetzung, Commentir und Index'zum ersten Mal herangsgegeben. (‘‘ Manes; 
his Doctrine and Writings. A contribution to the history of Manicheism. 
For the first time edited from the Fihrist of Abf’lfaradsch Muhammad Ben 
Ishak al Warrik, known by the name of Ibn Abi Ja’kfib an-Nadim: the text 
with translation, commentary and index.”) By Gustav Fligel. Leipsic: Brock- 
haus, 1861, 8vo, pp. 440. 
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with Coché by Fliigel, who does not, however, observe that 
Coché is most likely a corruption of Cochaba, the Syrian name 
for Ctesiphon. According to the chronicle of Edessa, Mani was 
born in A.D. 240, but the Paschal chronicle places him earlier, 
stating that in the reign of Nerva, “Manes made his appearance, 
teaching and collecting followers.” This would be about a.p. 
97, which is absurd enough, and yet shews how obscure his his- 
tory was. According to Eusebius, the Manichzan heresy broke 
out in the second year of Probus, or in a.p. 277. According to 
Suidas it broke out in the reign of Aurelian. Under the name 
of Manetes he is by one authority associated with Marcion as 
flourishing in A.p. 137. The reason of this confusion is partly 
to be found in the fact that Mani held some of the views of 
Marcion, Cerdo, and other early heretics. He had in particular 
received the notion of two supreme Beings, like the Ormuzd and 
the Ahriman of the Parsees. Our own opinion is that the entire 
period of his active life was not very protracted, and lies mainly 
between a.p. 250 and 275. That he should be only thirty-four 
or thirty-five at his death is of course possible, if unlikely; and 
it makes rather for than against this view that the Fihrist fixes 
his “ call” when he was twenty-four years old; and in the year 
A.D. 252, or ten years earlier than the Syrian chronicle. Mani 
professed himself the Paroclete which Christ had promised, and 
derived his doctrines from the Magians and the Christians. He 
seems to have wished to found a religion which should combine 
Paganism and Christianity. As Prinsep truly says, it was an 
endeavour “in the very court of the Persian monarch to incor- 
porate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries of Zoroaster in 
a system of his own.” In the books which he wrote, Mani 
employed a peculiar alphabet, which, like his system, was based 
upon the Syrian and Persian. This alphabet, says the Arabic 
author quoted by Dr. Fliigel, was that in which the Manichzans 
wrote their Gospel and books of precepts. Mani is said to have 
disseminated his doctrine far and wide, and mention is made of 
his disciples in India, China, and Khorasan. Among the doc- 
trines which he taught are many which we cannot here enume- 
rate, and for which we must refer to the pages of Dr. Fliigel. 
That the system was dualistic is well known; and that it was 
founded on the assumption of two eternal principles, or beings, 
Light and Darkness. Of these, light is the noblest, and truly 
God, endowed with various excellencies. This light is without 
beginning, as also is the firmament and the earth. The attributes 
of light are good ; and those of darkness, evil. Light and dark- 
ness are everywhere in contact. Satan finds a place in the 
system developed from elements which had no beginning. Satan 
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has the head of a lion, the body of a dragon, the wings of a bird, 
the tail of a fish, and the four feet of a reptile. The history of 
this devil is given; and a very terrible history it is. The strug- 
gles of good and evil were long and awful; and are intimately 
connected with the creation of the world and the experience of 
man. The two supreme principles appear to carry on eternal 
warfare, in which spirits and matter, man and other creatures 
take part. Mani gave ten commandments to his followers, 
enjoining certain articles of faith and religious practices. 

There are some allusions to Bardesanes, which will not be 
without interest to such as wish to know more about that re- 
markable, but somewhat mysterious, character. At page 31, we 
are informed that “ Muhammed Ben Ishak relates, that Mani 
made his appearance in the second year of the Roman Gallus, 
after Marcion had appeared about a hundred years before him, 
under the reign of Titus Antoninus, in the first year of his reign, 
and Ibn Deisan about thirty years after Marcion. Now Ibn 
Deisan derived his name from the circumstance that he was born 
on the river Deisan.” Ibn Deisan is of course Bardesanes, called 
by the Syrians Bar Daisan, son of Daisan, for the reason assigned 
by Muhammad ben Ishak. Respecting him and his sect Dr. 
Fliigel quotes a passage from the Fihrist in one of his notes, to 
the following effect : “ The Deisanites. The founder of this sect, 
named Deisan, was so called from a stream upon which he was 
born ; and indeed before Mani. Their systems of doctrine re- 
semble one another ; and a difference between them is only found 
in reference to the mingling of Light with Darkness. The Dei- 
sanites in relation to this are separated into two sects. The one 
maintains that the Light has mingled itself with the Darkness 
of its own free choice, in order to free it (from its condition) ; 
and when it was held therein, and wished to liberate itself from 
it, it was not able. The other sect holds, that the light wished 
to thrust out the darkness from it, when it perceived its harsh- 
ness and evil character; but against its will became ever deeper 
involved in it. Altogether as man will remove from himself a 
body covered with sharp points, they pierce him; and at every 
effort to thrust them from him, ever wound him deeper. Ibn 
Deisan maintained that light was of one kind, and darkness of 
one kind: and some Deisanites hold that darkness is the root of 
light; and say, that light is living endowed with senses and 
knowledge; but the darkness, on the contrary, is blind, without 
sense and unknowing. Hence they are opposed to one another. 
The followers of [bn Deisan were formerly at home in the marsh 
districts ; and communities of them are found scattered in China 
and Khorasan, although no one knows a point of union, or a 
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temple of the same. The Manichzans, however, had many. Ibn 
Deisan is author of the book, Light and Darkness ; of the book, 
The Spiritual Nature of Truth; of the book, The Mutable and 
the Fixed ; and of many other writings. The leaders of the sect 
also wrote upon the same subjects, but their writings have not 
come to our knowledge.” 

Shahrastani also is quoted, as saying that, “If Deisan was 
earlier, Mani certainly took from him his doctrine ,and differed 
from him only in reference to the Mediator.” It is stated in 
the Fihrist that Mani’s “ Book of Mysteries” contained eighteen 
chapters, the first of which was “ upon the Deisanites,” and the 
twelfth, “on the doctrine of the Deisanites concerning Souls 
and Bodies.” Dr. Fliigel gives an extract from an Arabic work 
against the Deisanites, and remarks that Mani’s allusions to the 
Doctrines of Bardesanes were not only frequent, but prove 
their influence and extension. There is no doubt whatever of 
the relations subsisting between many of the old heresies of the 
east. Among these were Mendaism and Sabianism, the fol- 
lowers of Mani and of Bardesanes, of Cerdo, Marcion, and 
others more or less known before and after the days of Mani. 
Mr. Macmahon remarks that it is the opinion generally, though 
not universally, amongst learned men, that the Chaldeans are 
the originators of that Ditheism which, hovering since the days 
of Zoroaster in the pagan schools, pushed its way into the hal- 
lowed precincts of the Christian Church, and was condemned 
under the title of the Manichzean heresy.” The dark problem of 
the existence of evil, and how to reconcile it with the perfections 
of the Most High, led men to speculation and to theories which 
resulted in incalculable mischief. According to Plutarch (Isis 
and Osiris),— 


“If nothing can come into being without cause, and if that which is 
perfectly good cannot be the cause of evil, then must there needs be a 
distinct principle in nature, as well for the production of evil as of that 
which is good. And, indeed, this seems to have been the opinion of the 
greater and wisest part of mankind; some of them plainly asserting that 
there are two gods of two contrary crafts or trades as it were to each 
other; one of them the cause of all that is good in the world, the other of 
all that is evil in it. There are others, again, who call the good principle 
only God, giving the name of demon to the evil being, of which number 
is Zoroaster, the Magian, who is reported to have lived 5000 years before 
the Trojan war. Now this philosopher calls the good principle Ormazes, 
and the evil one Arimanius; adding, moreover, that as of all sensible 
beings the former bore the greatest resemblance to light, so the latter was 
most like darkness. Between these two, he supposes another intermediate 
being whom he calls Mithras, and the Persians from hence, the Mediator, 
etc. ... Nor is that of the Chaldeans much different from it ; for amongst 
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their planetary gods, as they call them, they hold two to be wholly of the 
beneficent kind, two of quite contrary dispositions, and the other three of 
a middle nature, partaking of both good and evil.” 


Plutarch of course was anxious to support a favourite idea by 
all the authority he could, and was therefore not only ready to 
suggest that Zoroaster was a witness of some 6000 years’ stand- 
ing, but that the Chaldeans virtually admitted the ditheistic or 
dualistic element. There can be little doubt that they did, but 
when it was introduced is uncertain. If there were no other 
evidence, we should confidently appeal to a slab in the British 
Museum, which any one can see figured in Bonomi’s Nineveh 
(p. 327), and described as a “griffon pursued by the god Ilus 
with flaming thunderbolts.” That the griffon is the personifi- 
cation of darkness and evil, and the other figure the personifica- 
tion of light and good, is hardly to be doubted. Indeed, the 
author very properly remarks respecting it,— 


“This singular ancient Assyrian sculpture clearly embodies the doc- 
trine of the contention of the good and evil principles which subsequently 
took root in Persia under the types of Ormuzd, the eternal source of 
light, and the antagonist Abriman, the father of evil, who in a continuous 
struggle divided the dominion of the universe. The Assyrian artist has, 
however, decidedly given the victory to the good spirit, who is most 
unequivocally driving the evil one before him, and out of the temple, for 
this relievo was situated in an entrance.” 


This remarkably interesting slab teaches us a most valuable 
lesson respecting the prevalence of these opinions at Nineveh, at 
the early period when it was executed. 

The infamy of Mani consists in this, that he pushed further 
and published more widely than his predecessors, that spurious 
compound of the worship of God and of the devil, that strange 
mixture of the spiritual and the material, of Christianity and 
Paganism, of religion and philosophy, which bears his name. 
The subject is, however, too vast for treatment in an article like 
this, and it must suffice for us to have pointed out or hinted at 
some of its bearings and ramifications, and only some of them. 

According to one account, Mani was put to death, crucified, 
and divided into two halves, under Bahram ben Hurmuz; but, 
according to another, he died in prison. After his death, 
arrangements were made for supplying his place, at the head of 
his religion, which was nevertheless split up into sects. Mani 
composed seven books, one in Persian and six in Syriac. They 
include—1. The Book of Mysteries, in eighteen chapters, of 
which the first relates to the followers of Bardesanes ; 2. The 
Book of Giants; 3. The Book of Precepts for heaven, and a 
chapter of precepts for those who are led astray ; 4. The Book 
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Shabarkom ; 5. The Book of Vivificatiom ; 6. The Book Prag- 
mateia. The seventh is not given, but the titles of a collection 
of letters by Mani and his successors are put down probably 
instead. A curious chapter follows these, containing some 
account of the history of the Manichzans, and their dissemina- 
tion in various lands. 

Dr. Fliigel’s Arabic text is accompanied by a German trans- 
lation, and upwards of four hundred notes abounding in details, 
fitted to throw light upon the different topics advanced. The 
proportion which these notes bear to the text will appear, when 
we say that they fill three hundred pages, while the translation 
only occupies twenty-five. 

Manicheism laid hold upon the imaginative Paganism of the 
eastern nations on the one hand, and upon the Christian Church 
on the other. In both these respects its study is desirable, but 
especially in the latter; for generations it was the scourge of 
the Church, in which it deceived many whose tendencies were at 
all mystical. Augustine himself was at one time a Manichzan. 
There was a sophistry and subtlety in some of their propositions 
which all could not detect, and hence this nefarious system 
found adherents in Africa, Asia, and Europe. Although at- 
tacked by Eusebius of Czesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, Sarapion of 
Thmuis, Athanasius of Alexandria, Apollinarius of Laodicea, 
Titus of Bostra, Augustine of Hippo, by councils of the Church, 
and by civil rulers, they lingered on to the middle ages under 
certain modifications ; nay, at the present day, there is a sect in 
France, not far from St. Etienne, which professes some of jtheir 
errors. With the exception, perhaps, of Socinianism, no heresy 
has exhibited more vitality, or caused more trouble than that of 
the Manichzeans. 








THE NABATEANS AND PROFESSOR CHWOLSON.: 


Or the dissertations and essays mentioned below, we have before 
us only the first and last, but we name them all, as containing 
what may be called the literature of the subject. The account 





« Uber die Uberreste der Altbabylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Uber- 
setzungen. Von D. Chwolson. St. Petersburg. 1859. 

Mémoire sur Vage du Livre intitulé Agriculture Nabatéene. Par M. E. Renan. 
1860. 
Mémoire sur les Nabatéens. Par E. Quatremére, in Melanges d’ Histoire et de 
Philologie Orientale. 

Article on Pre-Adamite Literature, in the Times newspaper, January 31, 
1862. 
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given of the matter by the writer in the Times, is in substance 
as follows. For the last four or five years a controversy has 
been carried on in German, French, and Russian journals con- 
cerning the discovery of a literature dating ‘some 2009 or 3000 
years B.c., and preserved in Arabic translations, which Professor 
Chwolson was preparing for publication. The most important 
of these works is entitled Nabatean Agriculture. This work, 
composed about 1300 x.c. by: Kuth4mi, was represented as a 
comparatively modern work, the dying echo of a literature which 
could be traced to the primeval dynasties of Babylon, and had 
reached its culminating point before the days of Noah. The 
work represented itself as a résumé of the opinions of a certain 
Janbuschad, the founder of a system of natural philosophy and 
monotheistic religion, who lived about 400 years before Kuthami. 
Some centuries before Janbuschad, we are told of another philo- 
sopher named Dhagrit, and he speaks of a still earlier period of 
literature, of which the chief representatives were Masi, the 
Suranian or Syrian, his disciple Gerndnd, and the Canaanites, 
Anuha, Thamitri, and Sardana. This would bring us to 2500 
B.c.; but before that time Kuthémi places Ishita, who was pre- 
ceded by Adami, the founder of agriculture in Babylon, and also 
called “the father of mankind.” Before Adami there flour- 
ished Azada the founder of a religion. At the same time lived 
Huhushi, a poet, Ankebuta, and Samai-Neheri, who acquired a 
reputation by their works on agronomy ;’ Askolebita, a famous 
astronomer, and Dewanai, the most ancient lawgiver, also called 
“the Lord of mankind.” In his time Babylon was a completely 
organized empire. There were long efforts towards civilization 
previous to Dewanai; and among other ancient sages mentioned 
by Kuthémi is Tammuz the founder of the religion of the 
planets, who was killed and wept for as a martyr by his followers.’ 
Before his time everything is lost in the clouds of a fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such is the character of what the Times calls Pre-Adamite 
Literature, and respecting which it is very properly remarked 
that its claim to the antiquity alleged must not be discussed on 
the ground of the Biblical chronology, the infallibility of which 
few scientific explorers would take for granted. The question 
“must be examined by the light which the most recent re- 
searches of the historian and the ethnologist have shed on the 
beginnings of language, religion, and civilization, among the 
different branches of mankind.” If M. Chwolson has not 





_ > Tammuz forms the subject of a separate essay entitled, Uber Tammiiz und 
die Menschenverehrung bei den alten Babyloniern. Von D. A. Chwolson. St. 
Petersburg. 1860. 
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published the promised texts, he has not recanted his opinions, 
and yet M. Renan, in the Mémoire referred to above, has sub- 
jected them to a sifting examination. The source to which Pro- 
fessor Chwolson is indebted is an Arabic MS. in the Library at 
Paris, containing the treatise of Kuthaémi. This MS. was dis- 
cussed in 1835 by M. Quatremére, in the essay of which we 
have given the title, and which threw much light upon the 
character of the Nabateans, till then but little known. By 
means of a careful examination of all the Greek and Oriental 
writers say upon the subject, Quatremére ascertained that the 
name Nabatean belonged originally to the branch of the 
Shemetic race which early settled between the Euphrates and 
Tigris; that in the time of Nebuchadnezzar II., a Nabatean 
colony migrated to Arabia, and founded an important kingdom 
in the Wady el-Arabah. Petra was the capital of this kingdom. 
Neither the Bible nor Herodotus name these Nabateans, although 
the former often speaks of the district they settled in. Josephus 
applies the term Nabatean generally to the descendants of the 
twelve sons of Ishmael. The first to give detailed information 
respecting the Nabatean kingdom was Diodorus Siculus. The 
Nabatean kingdom rose to importance in the time of the Seleu- 
cide. The Nabateans were the faithful allies of the Jews, under 
the Maccabeans, but they were conquered by the Romans, and 
Nabatean cavalry formed part of Ceesar’s army during his Egyp- 
tian expedition. For a time they commanded the commerce 
between Rome, Arabia, and India;’ they are spoken of by 
Strabo, by Pliny, Lucan, Ovid, Juvenal, as well as in the First 
Book of Maccabees, by Jerome, and others. Their coins are 
preserved in the museums. There were Christian bishops in 
their country in the fourth and fifth centuries, and, according to 
Epiphanius, the Nabateans were one of the chief sources of 
Ebionite heretics. Under a.p. 527, Baronius says that Justinian 
used Nabatean auxiliaries in the Persian war, as recorded by 
Procopius; and that their conversion to Christianity took place 
about the same time. If we may believe an Arabic author 
quoted by Assemani, the first Nabatean converts to the Gospel 
were gained in the times of the apostles. The importance of 
the Nabateans declined when a route was opened through Egypt 
for the commerce of India, and gradually the people themselves 
sank into oblivion. The Saracen conquest finished the ruin that 
had begun, and references to the once powerful Nabatean nation 
almost entirely cease, except occasionally in chronicles of former 
times. Eustathius had described the country as populous and 





© See Journal of Sacred Literature, ‘‘ The Mines and Metals of Antiquity.” 
January, 1862. pp. 265, 266. 
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fruitful, but all this passed away, and it became a waste, unculti- 
vated, without flocks, and well nigh without inhabitants. Its 
very name seems to have been changed, and hence we find it 
called Barraab by the Saracens, according to some, while its 
people were called Dachareni according to others. At the pre- 
sent day the country is interesting to the traveller, for its his- 
torical associations, its antiquarian remains, and its connexion 
with prophetic oracles. Under the name of Edom, it often 
appears in the Old Testament, and the predictions of its utter 
ruin are regarded as fulfilled in an extraordinary manner in its 
overthrow and desolation. 

We have referred the origin of the Nabateans to the east of 
the Euphrates, and a Shemitic stock. They are commonly re- 
garded as Arabs, and are designated as such by various ancient 

- writers, and by Johannes Zonaras, by Suicer and others. This 
opinion is objected to, and so is that which derives them from 
Nebaioth, son of Ishmael; Quatremére thinks they belonged to 
the Aramean branch. The idea that they sprang from Nebaioth 
(Gen. xxv. 13) is ancient, and is based perhaps in part upon 
tradition, but most upon the resemblance of the words Nebaioth 
and Nabathea. On the same principle Nebaioth, in Isa. lx. 7, 
is understood of the country. This view was advocated in the 
ancient Church, and is still commonly accepted. Nor is it utterly 
without reason, for as in Gen. xxv., Nebaioth and Kedar are 
enumerated among the sons of Ishmael, so in Isaiah Ix., the 
flocks of Kedar and the rams of Nebaioth are mentioned in the 
same breath. Jerome says, “A Nabaioth, omnis regio ab 
Euphrate usque ad mare rubrum, Nabatena usque hodie dicitur.” 
In modern times the same side has been taken by scholars of no 
mean reputation. Thus Gesenius* explains it as a proper name 
of ‘‘ Nabathea; the Nabathzans, a people of Northern Arabia, 
of the race of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; xxviii. 9); possessed of 
abundant flocks (Isa. lx. 7); also living by merchandize and 
rapine (Diod., ii. 48; iii. 42).” He considers that the Hebrew 
th belongs to the original form of the word. In this opinion 
First concurs,° and remarks that the Nabateans inhabited 
Arabia Petrzea, as appears to follow from Gen. xxi. 21; but later 
extended to Arabia Felix from Syria southwards, into the mid- 
land parts, lived in the neighbourhood of the Thamudeni, and 
are identical with the Napatei of Ptolemy (vi. 7, 21), between 
Petra and Iatrippa (Medina). Under the same name, he truly 
observes that other peoples have been included. He adds that 
the Arabs know a people called Nadth in Babylonia and Meso- 





4 Heb. Lex., sub voce, Nebaioth. ¢ Heb. and Chald. Lex., sub voce. 
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potamia, with an Aramaic dialect. The Arabs use two forms of 
the word, ene with ¢A final, and one with ¢. The occurrence of 
Nabath or Nabathi in Arabian Irak has been noticed by others, 
as by D’Herbelot, who says the name is applied to the in- 
habitants of certain villages in that district. ‘The people are 
very rude, and therefore commonly pass for fools and blockheads 
among the Arabians. They give themselves only to agriculture, 
and it is from them that the other Arabs have learned this art ; 
so that Arabic books are to be found under the title of Falahah 
al Nabathiah, that is, of the Agriculture of the Nabatheans.” 
This work he ascribes to Ebn Aovam al Cothai, as it would 
seem, the Kuthimi of Chwolson. It may be observed that 
D’Herbelot does not allude to any connexion between the 
Nabathi and the Nabateans of Arabia Petrzea. 

Quatremére however, it appears, leaves little doubt that the 
Nabateans belonged to the Aramezan stock, and that their 
original seats were beyond the Euphrates, a conclusion which he 
fortifies by the concurrent testimony of numerous oriental 
writers. Nabat, in fact, was used as a synonym for Syrian and 
Chaldean. Thus Masudi says, “The Chaldeans are the same as 
the Syrians, sometimes called Nabat ;” and he adds that “the 
inhabitants of Nineveh belonged to the Nabats or Syrians, who 
form one people, and speak one language; that of the Nabats 
differing only in a few letters, the bulk of the language being 
the same.” Hence Quatremére fixed upon the original seats of 
the Nabateans in Mesopotamia, and viewed the Nabateans of 
Petra as emigrants from Babylon. This emigration he thinks 
took place about the time when Nebuchadnezzar invaded Judea, 
and hence the silence of the Bible with regard to the Nabatean 
kings of Petra. Notwithstanding this clear deduction, the 
connexion of Nebaioth with Kedar, already referred to, renders 
it probable that they were connected, although it may be difficult 
to prove that Nebaioth is Nabatea. Pliny (v. 11) connects 
Kedar and the Nabathzi, calling the former Cedrei; and on the 
same side Ibn Kuteiba, and Abulfeda/ are quoted as calling 
Nabath and Kedar the eldest sons of Ismael. To this it may 
be added, that the Targum has put Nabat for Kedar in Ezek. 
xxvii. 21.9 According to Jerome, the descendants of Kedar 
dwelt farther to the west than the Nabatzi; it must not be for- 
gotten, however, that even Kedar is apparently located near 
Babylon in Psalm cxx. 5. To record all the facts and to follow 
up all the suggestions connected with this question is beyond 
our power. Masudi, whose testimony has been given, is an 
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important authority: he was born at Bagdad about the end of 
the ninth century, and embodied the results of extensive travels 
and researches in his works, one of which has been published in 
part by Dr. Sprenger in an English version." We leave our 
readers to decide whether they will prefer the authority of 
Josephus’ and his followers, who derive the Nabateans from 
Nebaioth, or that of Masudi and those who derive them from 
Nabat. We will therefore conclude all we have to say upon this 
branch of the subject by noticing the admirable chapter of 
Reland in his Palestine.* After quoting many authorities, he 
says :— 


“In Arabian Irak, not far from Bussora, there are also villages in 
marshy places, and called Nabatean; but the name seems derived from 
another quarter than that of the ancient Nabateans, especially if we ob- 
serve that these Nabateans of Arabian Irak are counted very skilful 
agriculturists, so that from them the neighbouring Arabs have learned 
agriculture ; and books are extant about the agriculture of the Nabateans 
by Ibn Wachshia and others. Now the word Nabata means crevit, ger- 
minavit, olera et plantas protulit; and Nabuto means herds, plants. 
So that I certainly should not doubt that these Nabateans were so called 
after the herbs and plants which they took such pains to cultivate; for 
the other Nabateans (7. e., the neighbours of Palestine, whose capital was 
Petra) were so far from this custom, that they took no care to cultivate 
the fields; they planted nothing, and sowed nothing, as Diodorus writes 
(lib. xix.), for they were shepherds; and if any one had cultivated fields 
or built a house among them, he would have been liable to death.” 


He adds a quotation from the Jerusalem Gemara, in which 
the Kadmonites are thought by Rabbi Judah to mean the Na- 
bateans. 

One thing seems certain, which is that the Irakian Nabateans 
down to modern times preserved their agricultural habits. Sup- 
posing them to have descended from an ancient Mesopotamian 
race, of the same name, we may fairly ask what proof there is 
that they ever wrote treatises on agriculture. D’Herbelot says, 
“Ces gens sont fort grossiers,” and therefore they will furnish 
no argument to the advocates of the development theory, if they 
are sprung from the enlightened, powerful, and literary Naba- 
teans supposed to have been in old time. The books on Naba- 
tean agriculture are written in Arabic, while the Nabateans are 
supposed to have spoken Aramean. Either, therefore, these 
books are translations, or were originally written by Arabic 





+ Ei-Masudi: Historical Encyclopedia, entitled Meadows of Gold. 8vo. 
1841. 
& Ant., i., 18. 
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authors. Their claim to be translations will not prove them 
such, and their claim to an enormous antiquity will go for 
little. We all know that among the Apocryphal literature of 
the Hebrews, there have been treatises ascribed to Adam, Seth, 
Enoch, Noah, and other venerable worthies. The book of Enoch 
still exists in Ethiopic, and some among us firmly believe in it. 
Traditions about the antediluvians have had a pretty extensive 
circulation in the east, as among Chwolson’s friends, the Sabians. 
The vast chronology of Egypt was rivalled by those of the Hin- 
doos, the Buddhists, the Chaldeans, and so forth. There is 
therefore nothing new either in the idea of an antediluvian liter- 
ature, or of a chronology far more extensive than that of the 
Bible. So far M. Chwolson has precedents enough in his favour ; 
the only mishap being that these precedents all involve unques- 
tionable fictions. 

It may be said that to prove another man false, is not to 
prove one untrue. Weadmit it. What then has the Nabatean 
literature to say for itself? We cheerfully acquit the Nabateans 
of Edom, of any part in its authorship. Nor are we unwilling 
to own that its production was either among or near the Meso- 
potamian Nabateans. It does not thence follow that it is of such 
wondrous antiquity, nor that its authors were Nabateans. An 
agricultural population is not commonly remarkable for literary 
tastes, and inasmuch as agricultural science was not a very re- 
condite affair, it would be hardly needful to write treatises upon 
practical farming, which could be learned in a practical way. A 
few years ago, even among ourselves, the idea of writing any- 
thing very pretentious about farming was not entertained. Far 
more likely is it, that these treatises upon the agriculture of the 
Nabateans were composed by intelligent Arabs, who wished to 
instruct their own people. To deepen the interest of what they 
wrote, they would find it not inconvenient to mix up with their 
other matter legends of all sorts, partly borrowed from the 
Nabateans, and partly of their own invention. We have already 
been reminded by Reland of the significant circumstance that in 
Arabic the verb nabatha means to grow, produce, and cause to 
grow; and it requires no great stretch of imagination to trace 
the name of the Nabateans of Mesopotamia, to this root. If 
this be true, they were called the “ farmers” or “ agriculturists ” 
by their neighbours, if not by themselves. The name of Ku- 
thami, or Kuthaii itself, may be a fictitious one, and explained 
on similar principles, as a “ collector” or “ gatherer.” 

But leaving these speculations, it is remarked that Kuthémi, 
of.whom nothing whatever is known, is assumed to have been 
the author of the work translated (?) by Ibn Wahshiyah. Ku- 
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thami never alludes to Christianity, nor to the kingdoms founded 
by Alexander the Great. Nor is it likely that he should, for 
what have these to do with agriculture? But he represents 
Babylon as a flourishing city, and the chief seat of religion in 
the east, and of Nineveh as still existing. Not at all improbable 
in a writer who wanted to set forth the immense antiquity of his 
subject. However, Quatremére received these as indications 
that the book was written between the time when Belesis de- 
livered Babylon from the Median yoke, and the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus. All that wore a more modern dress was 
put down to the score of the translator, who was made the 
scapegoat in the case. The concessions of Quatremére were not 
lost upon Chwolson; and he went more thoroughly into the 
work, and far outstripped his precursor in the demands he made 
upon men’s faith. He published in German the dissertation On 
the Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic Trans- 
lations, now before us; and therein propounds the extraor- 
dinary theories with which we set out. Not satisfied with the 
age of Nebuchadnezzar, he went on back to the days before the 
flood, and made Adam himself only one of a series, the com- 
mencement of which is lost in an antiquity far greater. Ku- 
thami himself must have lived some 1300 years before Christ ; 
and as Max Miiller (?) says, “the date of Kuthdmi once granted, 
the reader is carried on by a gentle pressure from one generation 
of Babylonian writers to another, till at last he finds himself at 
the feet of Tammuz, about 8000 B.c., looking backward into 
that distant past where even the eyes of M. Chwolson discover 
only the clouds of a fabulous antiquity.” Supposing with Qua- 
tremére that the Arabic translation was made about 900 a.p., 
and that Kuthdmi lived 1300 B.c., the book was 2200 years old 
when it was translated. Yet we do not find that the trans- 
lator suspected this fact, nor that he found the language obsolete, 
or the principles of the book in any way superannuated. M. 
Renan objects to the supposed age of the book by another sup- 
position, z.e., that it is not such a book as would have been 
written at such a period in Babylon. There is force in this; 
but as we have so few remains of Babylonian literature beyond 
cuneiform inscriptions, it is rather difficult to say what the sages 
and savans of Babylon would have written. 

The writer in the Times, to whom we are so much indebted 
in his most transparent article, touches on the linguistic argu- 
ment to which we have alluded. As he says, Shemitic languages 
do not change much; but they do change, like all languages 
which continue to be spoken. Language is like everything else, 
it shews the effect of the wear and tear of use. The Hebrew 
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did this, till it found a mausoleum in books; the Syriac has 
done this, and the Arabic also. If Kuthémi wrote in Aramaic, 
or Syriac, we can well believe that it changed much in 2200 
years. The earliest specimens of it almost worth naming do not 
go farther back than the Christian era. The Peshito version, a 
century or two later, may be considered as its perfect form. We 
have documents of every century for the next thousand years; 
and the gradual change and deterioration is so marked, that a 
man who can read the Peshito will be puzzled by the Philoxenian 
version (616—618 a.p.), and still more so by the Church His- 
tory of John of Ephesus. Eventually the Syriac succumbed 
altogether to the Arabic and Persian, except among some ob- 
cure mountaineers in Oroomia, where it is spoken still, but in so 
changed a form that it almost constitutes another language, a true 
Neo-Syriac, as may be seen by the grammar and versions of the 
American missionaries. Most writers upon the subject have 
taken notice, with Bar Hebrus, that the Syriac language 
included several dialects, and we may add that this tendency to 
go off into dialects appears to have been peculiarly strong in the 
Aramean family. This argument against the permanence of the 
Aramaic original language during all the great changes which 
Babylon underwent during 2000 or 3000 years, is unanswerable, 
and M. Chwolson has not attempted to answer it. 

M. Renan, with that critical sagacity which has always dis- 
tinguished him, looks for and discovers more than this. He finds 
that “ Kuthémi was acquainted with the scientific terminology 
of the Greeks, the institutions of the Achzemenian empire, the 
Jewish traditions in their more modern legendary and apocry- 
phal form ; that, therefore, he could not possibly have written 
before the beginning of the Christian era!” Some of these 
things were seen before, as we have mentioned, but they were 
all put down to the credit of the poor translator. But this is 
not fair to him; for these modern indications are often such as 
enter into the very structure of the work ; and it is preposterous 
to suppose they formed no original part of it. Greek names of 
plants we could bear with in a translation, but in a book written 
1300 years B.c., we should not be told that the Greeks consider 
the mallow to be moderately hot, good for assuaging pain, and 
softening hard tumours. Dioscorides would have spoken after 
this fashion ; but no Greek author or physician three or four 
centuries before the Trojan war. This is not all; there are a 
number of decidedly Greek and Hebrew names, which may 
be easily recognized in spite of their Arabic disguise. Thus 
Anthakia is confessedly Antioch ; and M. Chwolson can only say 
he believes there may have been an older Antioch than we are 
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acquainted with. Achnucha or Hanucha is unquestionably 
Enoch ; Adami is as plainly Adam ; and Anuha, no doubt Noah, 
In a similar manner Asclepiades, or Asclepios, is transformed 
into Askolebita. At page 89, Chwolson informs us that “Aksus, 
a city of the Ionians” (Greeks), certainly means no other than 
Ephesus; and we agree with him. Agathodemon is quoted at 
p- 93, and speaks for itself. Hermes looks very like a Greek, 
although he comes as Armisa. The allusions to the lonians or 
Greeks need no explanation. IJshita may be the same as Seth; 
and Nemroda is Nimrod. Persian words occur in the name 
Pehlevi, in Hom, as the name of a plant, and in Magian. Kayin 
and Sama read like Cain and Shem. Tenkelusha has been iden- 
tified with Teucros, and Thamitri with Demetrius. Of course, 
all these are not of equal weight, but taken together they weigh 
a great deal, and are quite sufficient to prove to any reasonable 
person that Kuth4mi did not make his appearance at the period 
assigned to him. These indications of a comparatively recent 
date are too numerous to be due to a mere translator or para- 
phrast, and infinitely outweigh all the idle fictions of an imagi- 
nary chronology. 

The references to Greece betray a period when the Greek 
literature was circulated in the East; and the references to 
Scripture names and Jewish opinions, as plainly point to a 
time when the Jewish writings and traditions had become widely 
known. The fictions about the antediluvians which obtained 
among the Jews and others, as the Sabians and Mendaites, are 
many of them enumerated in the Apocryphal Codex of the Old 
Testament by Fabricius. The reader will not do amiss to con- 
sult that work, for it will shew him how commonly the Hebrew 
names in Kuthdmi are the very same as those which were tam- 
pered with by the Jewish inventors. Nor is it merely a question 
of names ; the very things for which ingenious rabbis and others 
made those antediluvians famous, are the things for which their 
counterparts are famous in the work on Nabatean agriculture. 
This is shewn by the writer in the Times, and it may be seen 
still more clearly by those who will compare the work of Fabri- 
cius already named, with the volume of M. Chwolson. Later 
names occur, as Ibrahim for Abraham, and Masi for Moses, 
whose disciple Gernana is supposed to be his son Gerson. All 
these are mixed up with little regard to order or consistency, 
and no one can read M. Chwolson’s honest statements without 
feeling that he is most egregiously mistaken, and is the apostle 
of a miserable imposture. 

No one can justly wonder at the obscurity which overhangs 
the Nabateans, and that scientific enquirers can ask, whether 
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they are the sons of Nebaioth, and if not, whether some error 
has not crept into the Biblical genealogies, whether the Nabateans 
of Arabia Petraea are of the same family as those in Mesopo- 
tamia, or whether they are distinct. The names of peoples not 
much distinguished, were often written inaccurately, and nations 
and cities quite distinct were not seldom confounded. The con- 
fusion which was once confined to names may now extend to 
their subjects where we have no corrective indications. For 
instance, it would not be hard to fancy that the Nobade con- 
verted in Justinian’s time were Nabateans, but we have evidence 
which proves that they were Nubians. We have great respect 
for M. Chwolson’s learning, but we are convinced he has often 
been misled, and that in this matter of Nabatean literature he 
is egregiously wrong. Figures are dangerous things to play 
with, but M. Chwolson handles them with reckless indifference. 
He wants to prove the vast antiquity of a book, and all chro- 
nology which opposes his theory must be made to square with 
it. He joyfully embraces the vast antiquity assigned by some 
Egyptologers to the monumental history of Egypt, and links with 
it a similar estimate for the Ionians, Italians, and others. The 
Italians he thinks must have separated from the Greeks not less 
than 2500 s.c.; and since these two nations must have lived 
together for a considerable period, he believes 3000 B.c. is not 
at all too early for their migration into Asia Minor. Such 
reckonings once granted, there is no difficulty in the allusions to 
Tonians or Greeks which are found in the Nabatean books. It. 
is not at all to be wondered at either that Janbushad (1700 
B.c.!) mentions Circesium. We, however, may be allowed to 
doubt the genuineness of documents in which Greek and He- 
brew, ancient and recent names are jumbled together, as when 
Demetrius writes against Noah, and Moses corresponds with 
Demetrius (p. 90). The single fact that dnuha (Noah) wrote 
upon the subject of the vine, ought to have opened M. Chwol- 
son’s eyes (p. 28). 

M. Renan has called attention to another circumstance, 
namely, that Ibn Wahshiyah translated at least three other 
ancient Babylonian books. These are, 1. On Poisons; 2. Mys- 
teries of the Sun and Moon; and, 3. The Book of Tenkelusha 
the Babylonian. The work of Tenkelusha is extant, and re- 
sembles in its features that of Kuthimi; and yet Tenkelusha is 
supposed to have lived fourteen or fifteen centuries later. Not 
only so, Tenkelusha is called the Kukanian, and so is Kuthémi. 
In all probability Tenkelusha is a mythical personage, whose 
name has been adopted from the Greek Teucros by some ingeni- 
ous oriental, who wished to father his own absurdities upon a 
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Babylonian savant. The habit of perpetrating literary forgeries 
was very common in the East during the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, and possibly before. Heathens, Jews, and Christians 
all fell into this habit. Of the Jewish impostures we have spoken 
already, and of the Christian it would be easy to say much. 
There are many of them still extant, in Greek, in Syriac, in 
Arabic, in Ethiopic, and in other languages. If the sacred 
name of Jesus was affixed to some of these, no wonder that 
those of the apostles and their companions, and of all the great 
fathers of the primitive Church, were similarly made free with. 
It was easy then to launch a fraud of this kind without detec- 
tion ; criticism was not an art, and men generally were more 
anxious for the marvellous than for the true. As for Tenkelusha 
and Kuthimi the Kukanians, we begin to despise them. But 
this Kukanian; what is it? M. Chwolson discusses this matter 
(p. 32 sgq.), and is of opinion that it denotes a school of learned 
men. This school must have had a local habitation; and we 
may well ask how a school, which must have existed some 
seventeen centuries, could only leave its traces in two works 
translated by Ibn Wahshiyah? Our own conviction is that the 
word is most likely a corruption for Kukabian. B and n are 
very easily confounded in Arabic writing, as readily as k and q, 
and others in pronunciation. We are able at once to explain 
Kukabian, as an inhabitant of Kukobo, Kaukobo, or Cochaba, 
which we know to be another name for Ctesiphon on the Tigris.’ 
If the Syriac form Kaukobo be objected to, we can appeal to 
Ammianus Marcellinus (24, 18), who says that Seleucia was 
called Coché. He is wrong in applying to Seleucia a name 
which belongs to its neighbour, but his indication is worth 
noticing. If Coché is not near enough we can quote Eutropius, 
who actually confounds the 4 and the n, when he says, “ Cochen 
et Ctesiphontem nobilissimas urbes cepit,” where we are not 
inclined to consider the final m as a mere sign of the accusative 
case (lib. 9, 12). Other forms of the word are found elsewhere, 
but we doubt not this is the place that is meant. This suspi- 





’ By way of proof we take the following from a Syriac MS. chronicle in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS., No. 14,643). The passage refers to a.p. 395, etc. 
“When the Huns heard that the Persians came against them they arose and 
fled ; and they followed them and slew one division of them, and took from them 
all the plunder they had stolen, and rescued the captives, in number 18,000 men, 
whom they (still the Persians) took to their cities Salac (Seleucia) and Cauchobo, 
which are called Hadarshir and Ctesiphon, and they were there many years.” 
This residence at Hadarshir and Cauchobo continued till the time of Isdegerd, 
who sent the survivors home. ‘The passage is peculiarly interesting for giving 
us not only the Greek but the native names of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Cau- 


chobo is the regular Syriac word for star; Hadarshir may be a corruption of 
Ardeshir, the Persian monarch’s name. 
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cion is a little strengthened by the fact that Chwolson represents 
Kutha4mi in particular as having property at Bagerma or Beth- 
Garmé, as the Syrians called it on the east side of the Tigris. 
The supposed residence of Kuthémi, at Babylon, is rather favour- 
able than otherwise to the opinion that he was a native of 
Ctesiphon. Moreover, Kuthémi claims to belong to the Syrians, 
and this is another reason why he should use the Syrian name 
for his native place. This residence of Kuthdmi, at Ctesiphon, 
1300 B.c. is important, because Strabo (xvi., 16) says the Par- 
thian kings made it their winter quarters because they were in 
fear from Seleucia; the place itself he calls a village trans- 
formed into a city by the establishment of a military station 
there. Pliny also says, the Parthians founded Ctesiphon (lib. 
vi.) Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxiii.) says that Ctesiphon was 
built in ancient times by Vardanes, and afterwards enlarged and 
fortified by Pacorus.” Vardanes is probably the same as Bar- 
danes," the twentieth king of the Parthians, according to Vail- 
lant, and mentioned by Josephus and Tacitus. Whoever he was, 
the Parthian kingdom was not founded till about 256 B.c., and if 
Ctesiphon was built by the kings of that empire, Kuth4mi either 
never lived there, or is more modern than Chwolson believes. 

Here we leave the whole discussion with a remark or two. 
First, M. Chwolson’s book is remarkably curious and interesting 
to such as can read it, and its author’s credulity has made it 
more so than it would otherwise have been. In the next place, 
the work contains really a large mass of useful information about 
many things. It is very likely a fact that Kuthémi, or Ibn 
Wahshiyah, or whoever is its true author, amassed a collection 
of old sayings, legends, and so forth, embodied them with hints 
on agriculture picked up somehow, cementing the whole as best 
he could. The work is a member of a literature of some im- 
portance to the proper understanding of certain philosophies and 
religious sects in the East. Some of these sects have lingered 
on to modern times, and may be traced backward by many suc- 
cessive links till we come to the Manichzeans, the Mendaites, the 
Sabians, and the followers of Zerdusht, whose name we have 
been somewhat surprised not to meet with in M. Chwolson’s 
pages. Finally, these works may suggest the unscientific basis 
and form of what was called science, the unphilosophical cha- 
racter of what was called philosophy among the ancient wise 
men of the East. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE: ITS REVISION, TRANSLATION, AND 
HISTORY.’ 


A e.ortovus old book is the English Bible. As a nation we owe 
to its possession and free circulation no small measure of that 
intelligence, manliness, and liberty by which we are distin- 
guished. If we had no other cause to honour it there would 
still remain this, the enormous influence it has had upon the 
life and institutions of our country. This influence has been at 
work for many centuries, and is probably now as powerful as 
ever. It is not the mere influence of a national religion, nor of 
a well organized and accomplished priesthood. These could act 
upon us and modify our character and politics apart from a ver- 
nacular version of the Bible. Rites and ceremonies, formula- 
ries and church institutions, even when connected with a wise 
and zealous clergy, could never do all that is done where the 
Bible is in the language and the homes of the people. They can 
be had recourse to with more or less frequency, but in this 
book we have a perpetual instructor and monitor. They may 
be reverenced and trusted, but this is accepted as the law of God, 
the statute book of which they are but exponents and executors. 
Just as men may have great respect for Blackstone, Coke, or 
Littleton, but reverence yet more the very laws which they ex- 
plained and commented on; so is it with the feeling cherished 
towards the Bible as compared with its interpreters. As men 
honour the magistrates and governors, only so far as they accord 
with the statutes of the realm, so they honour the clergy and all 
ecclesiastical institutions, only so far as they interpret aright the 
teachings of the Bible. A government whose laws are secret 
cannot stand so firm, nor be so sure of the people’s affection, as 
that in which every law may be known by every subject. The 
wide dissemination of the laws of God among us, is productive 





* The Annals of the English Bible. By Christopher Anderson. A new and 
revised edition, edited by his nephew, Hugh Anderson. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 1862. 

The English Bible. History of the translation of the Holy Scriptures inte 
the English tongue. With Specimens of the Old English versions, By Mrs. 
H. C. Conant. London: Arthur Hall and Co. 1859. 

The New Testament translated from Griesbach’s Text. By Samuel Sharpe. 
London: A. Hall and Co. 1859. Fourth edition. 

Jewish School and Family Bible. By Dr. A Benisch. 1852—1861. Long- 
mans. 

Translations by Five Clergymen. St. John, Romans, etc. 

Translations of American Bible Union. Job, St. Matthew, ete. 

It is not our intention to notice all these, although in many respects impor- 
tant, but we name them, especially that of the clergymen. 
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of two immense advantages; a salutary restraint is exercised 
upon those spiritual guides who might be disposed to innovate, 
and the people are in possession of that which can at all times 
regulate their course and their opinions. The disadvantages 
which result from this popular circulation of the book cannot 
be avoided, as human nature is constituted. Self-conceited and 
ignorant men will pervert and misunderstand the volume; and 
hence arise minor controversies, delusions, schisms, and sects. 
But these disadvantages are more than counterbalanced by the 
beneficial effects upon the character and conduct and religious 
life of the nation. 

The principle of a Bible “without note or comment,” is 
regarded by some with strong approval, and by others with 
equal disapproval. In the Romish Church there is express provi- 
sion made against versions in the vernacular without note or 
comment. The early editions of Luther and other translators 
were usually accompanied by notes. Our own country was no 
exception to the rule, and it continued in operation at least till 
the production of our authorized translation. In judging of 
this question, we should distinguish between doctrinal exposi- 
tions and notes designed to inform the reader of the meaning of 
allusions which cannot be understood without some knowledge 
of geography, history, ancient customs, weights, measures, 
money, and so forth. Doctrinal expositions are commentaries, 
and if judiciously introduced may materially instruct the reader. 
No evil whatever can come from the other class of notes when 
they are accurately prepared. Nor is it to be supposed that 
observations of a practical and devotional character, either super- 
sede the work of the minister of God’s word, or do harm in any 
other way. Common readers are assisted by all these things, 
and there is no prima facie objection to them. The only ground 
upon which Bibles without note or comment can be exclusively 
circulated, is that of a society composed of Christians whose 
personal views differ, and who therefore find it convenient to 
avoid discussion, by adopting such a law. As a matter of fact, 
commentaries and books explaining and illustrating the Scrip- 
tures are universally popular, except among that small minority 
who think the Spirit of God will teach them all they ought to 
know. Even these, however, do not dispense with the living 
commentator, and when they preach about “the Christian race,” 
or the “cloud of witnesses,” they find it useful to describe the 
peculiarities of the Grecian games. To do this, they rely, not 
upon the illumination of the Spirit, but upon books. 

Another question of some importance is, whether the apo- 
cryphal books should be bound up with the Bible? The English 
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Church adopts the canon of the first three centuries, and declares 
it to be complete. The Sixth Article explicitly limits the term, 
Holy Scripture, to these books, “In the name of the Holy 
Scripture we do understand those canonical books of the Old 
and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church.” The Apocrypha are called “ the other books,” 
which “ the Church doth read for example of life and instruction 
of manners, but yet it doth not apply them to establish any doc- 
trine.” This is explicit enough and so far settles the question. 
In the judgment of the compilers and framers of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Apocrypha were not Holy Scripture; for example 
of life and instruction of manners they are read, and not to 
establish any doctrine. They are doubtless of more value than 
has generally been admitted, and their intelligent perusal would 
be beyond all question profitable, but they are separated from 
the rest by this sweeping negation of their claim to be Holy 
Scriptures; this negation implies all the difference between 
divine and human, inspired and uninspired. Valuable then as 
in some respects these books are, no one can rightly demand for 
them a place in the English Bible, or say that his Bible is 
incomplete without them. The only question seems to be one of 
expediency : is it expedient to attach the apocryphal books to 
Bibles for popular use? These books contain most important 
religious and moral precepts, as well as very useful historical 
facts, and statements which illustrate some portions of Holy 
Scripture; but then, their ethics and their religious teachings 
are sometimes questionable, and their records are sometimes 
inaccurate. They teach some doctrines not in the canonical 
books, and some say opposed to them. Here then we have inter- 
mingled good and evil, and it would seem, therefore, that if we 
are to connect the Apocrypha with Holy Scripture, it should not 
be without note or comment in some form or other. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge publishes the Apo- 
crypha in a separate form, with an extract from the Sixth 
Article prefixed, so that all may know their use, and here at 
least exercise the right of private judgment. It might be 
thought the adoption of certain proper lessons from the Apo- 
crypha is a contravention of the Sixth Article ; but others might 
regard this circumstance as merely an illustration of its meaning 
and a practical commentary upon it. We heartily wish that this 
question of the value and place of the Apocrypha in the English 
Church, and in relation to the canon, was thoroughly investi- 
gated. There seems not much hope of this, for the prejudice of 
some is at least as blind as the admiration of others, and the 
indifference of more. The opponents of the Apocrypha will 
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always have literary, theological, and historical arguments in 
their favour, which it will be difficult to answer. The defenders 
of the Apocrypha must mainly rely upon other grounds. 

The value of a vernacular version, freely circulated among a 
people, is proved by the experience of the last three centuries in 
this country and in Germany. A strong argument for it is to 
be found in the state of those nations who have not had this 
privilege, nor that other privilege by which it has been accom- 
panied ; viz., of having that same version made the basis of the 
teachings of the clergy, and of the formularies of the Church. 
In France, Italy, and Spain, for example, the free reading of the 
vernacular Bible is interdicted by the clergy, if not by the state. 
The Latin Vulgate is used in the public services with small pro- 
fit to the audience. Preaching is much more rare than with us. 
The Vulgate supplies texts and illustrations when preaching 
takes place, and even when the quotations are translated, they 
are often strangely misapplied, and there is no check upon the 
priesthood. Something must be deficient when the words, Jte 
ad Joseph (“go to Joseph,” Gen. xli. 55) are made the text of a 
sermon enforcing the duty of the invocation of Joseph the car- 
penter, the husband of the Blessed Virgin. With an open 
Bible such things would scarcely be possible. The influence of 
an open Bible in checking superstition and credulity, in pro- 
moting living godliness and genuine morality, in giving instruc- 
tion, and in affording consolation, is so apparent among us that 
we cannot wish to go back to the days when it was shut up in 
Latin and confined to the clergy. 

There is another point on which we wish to say a few words, 
and that is the question of revision; and let us premise that 
there is nothing to oppose revision either on the face of the 
matter or on the ground of precedent. Not on the face of the 
matter certainly, because it is a version with which we have to 
do, and the more perfect it can be made, that is, the more accu- 
rately it can be made to represent the original, the better. Nor 
does precedent stand in the way, for as a matter of fact our ver- 
sion has been several times retouched in at least three ways, as 
we have verified by a collation of copies; 1. The spelling of 
words has undergone revision, althogh some old forms as morter 
and sope still remain; 2. The words printed in italics have from 
time to time been altered; 3. Cases occur in which obsolete 
words have been substituted by othgs more modern. Besides, 
our present version was itself based upon its predecessors. Any 
one who will be at the pains to compare a few sentences in the 
versions of Tyndale, the Genevan exiles, and King James’s trans- 
lators, will see this at a glance. The English version of the 
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Bible truly dates back from tlie time of Henry VIII, and all its 
forms subsequent to the first have been substantially revisions of 
that first.’ 

There are, however, three things which the advocates of 
revision are able to plead as positive reasons for their opinion :— 
I. The changes our language has undergone since 1611. This 
cannot be denied, and is so obvious, that any one who used the 
entire Biblical vocabulary, and confined himself to its gram- 
matical forms, would be rightly regarded as always quaint and 
sometimes obscure ; for our grammar, our vocabulary, and the 
meaning of words, have changed during the last 250 years. II. 
Modern researches in philology and other departments of science 
have thrown fresh light upon the meaning of many Greek and 
Hebrew words which at the time our version was executed, were 
misunderstood. No one who is at all acquainted with the pre- 
sent condition of Biblical science and criticism, will for an instant 
question the possibility of improving our excellent translation, 
and of making it more faithfully represent the original. III. 
What Dr. Tregelles has called “ comparative criticism,” has 
served to purify the Greek and Hebrew texts. Venerable MSS. 
have been discovered and collated, and critical editions have 
been prepared with their assistance and that of ancient fathers 
and versions ; so that we have an unquestionably more accurate 
text than is represented by the authorized translation. We 
know that text to be incorrect in a variety of details, some of 
which are important, and therefore ought to be remedied, for we 
are not justified in setting forth as God’s word any of man’s 
errors and additions Especially in the New Testament, and 
above all in the Gospels and the Apocalypse, is this reformation 
called for. 

Such is a glance at the state of the case; summarily that 
the canon is not in need of revision, but that the translation is. 
Not the canon, because old writers like W. Whittaker, and 
Bishop Cosins, and some modern ones, have shewn as clearly as 
the Sixth Article shews, that the Apocrypha are not canonical. 
With regard to the Old and New Testament antilegomena, as 
James and 2 Peter, Solomon’s Song and the Book of Esther, the 
question has not assumed such serious proportions as to justify 
its solemn discussion in this business of a better version. With 
regard to the several pleas for a revision, we have seen that they 
are really four,—precedent, changes of language, inaccurate} 





6 Thus Anderson in his list of Bibles, under the head of ‘ Thomas Matthew’s’ 
Bible of 1537, calls it ‘the basis of all subsequent editions.’ A similar opinion is 


expressed by Chester in his recent life of Rogers the martyr; and, indeed, the 
fact is notorious, 
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renderings and a corrupt text. To these we add a fifth,—the 
desire which has been expressed for it by learned men during 
more than two hundred years. Among these we may name Dr. 
Gell, in 1659, Boyle, Cowley, Bishop Hutchinson, Howell, 
Kennicott, Blackmore, Lewis, Locke, Brett, Grey, ete. Their 
name is legion, and surely some respect should be paid to their 
opinion. It is true that the substantial integrity of the work 
remains unimpeached, but its casual defects are not denied. 
With regard to the subject of various readings, it is of no use 
to mince the matter; our Authorized Version is based upon a 
text which is known to be very defective. Not only is it at 
variance with the great uncial manuscripts in isolated words, 
but in whole sentences and paragraphs. The labours of Mill 
and Wetstein, Bengel and Sabaterius, of Bentley, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Scholz, 'Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, and many 
more, ought not to be ignored, and are not ignored by edu- 
cated readers. Look at the text of the Revelation as given 
us, we may say, by Erasmus; it abounds in positive errors, 
some of which are due to Erasmus’ own imagination, and have 
no manuscript authority whatever. Compare with it the texts 
represented by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Kelly. No one can 
defend it as it now stands. Thanks to the efforts of the learned, 
scholars need not now be led astray. But the people have no 
means of discerning truth from error, and critical observations 
in the pulpit seem out of place and may do harm. As for the 
Old Testament, the works of Kennicott and De Rossi, and the 
more recent publications of Dr. Davidson and of continental 
critics, leave no room for doubt. 

Another consideration which ought to have some weight is, 
the number of new translations of the whole,or of parts of the 
Scriptures, which have been published. Locke and Macknight, 
Doddridge, Newcome and Harwood, Boothroyd and Campbell, 
all tried their hand at this. To these may be added, the Ame- 
rican Sawyer, Mr. Sharpe, and Dr. Benisch. To reckon them all, 
from Bishop Lowth to Mr. Kelly, would be to give a list of 
scores of names of more or less eminence. Of some of these 
versions and revisions, large impressions and sundry editions 
have been sold. To shew the popular feeling upon the subject, 
it may suffice to refer to the very imperfect revision of Dr. 
Conquest, of which thousands were disposed of. The work was 
worthless in a critical point of view, but there was a large 
demand for something which this professed to be, and was not. 
Dr. Boothroyd’s version is still widely circulated; and the same 
is true of others. The New Testament of Mr. Sharpe, who 
declares himself a Unitarian, has reached a fourth edition; 
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and not altogether without reason. It has its defects. It is 
from the text of Griesbach, which is now admitted to be less 
accurate than some more recent ones. It exhibits renderings 
which indicate a doctrinal bias. But it is nevertheless, in the 
main, an honest and an intelligible work, with the advantage 
of a better arrangement than our own. Many of its renderings 
also are unquestionably superior to those of the Authorized 
Version. Its mingled character, and its insufficient text, will 
prevent its general adoption, but will not prevent it from being 
extensively read. Were it not for the liberties it takes in par- 
ticular instances, it would be a still more valuable book than it 
is. In any case, it is infinitely preferable to the miserable dilu- 
tion which the Unitarians published in 1808 as an “improved 
version,” but which even they would not now defend or rely 
upon. 

3 We have heard of a new translation by Mr. Robert Young, 
of Edinburgh, but if we are to judge of this by the Book of 
Job which appeared in this Journal last July, his version will 
give rise to plenty of controversy. His grammatical and lexico- 
graphical principles alike challenge discussion by their novel, we 
will not say arbitrary, character. He boldly lays down rules and 
adopts interpretations which defy all the disciples of Gesenius, 
Ewald, Fiirst, and others, who, however much they differ from 
one another, agree in certain fundamental matters. He mani- 
festly does not hold himself hound to follow the masoretic 
punctuation, or he would never render Genesis i. ] :—“ In the 
beginning of God’s framing the heavens and the earth.” Let 
us look at this for a moment: Jereshith is translated “in the 
beginning of,” and hence the word is looked upon as a noun 
in the construct ease with a preposition. Now it cannot be 
denied that reshith is used as a noun in the nominative; the 
form therefore does not prove it a construct. In the second 
place, a noun with the prefix 3 is often equivalent to an adverb, 
and as such may be translated. If Mr. Young had taken Jere- 
shith as an adverb in the sense of primarily, we should not have 
objected ; and it would have been justifiable. But he makes it 
a noun construct to bring it in into agrement with dara, or, as 
he rejects the points, b0ré. Here is a second error, for bara is 
a verb and not a participle. This is not all; he has to invert the 
order and invent an unheard-of structure, by bringing the word 
Elohim between two words connected as he connects bereshith 
and dara. Nay, more, the word God he is compelled to turn 
into a possessive God’s! If the Bible is to be translated anew 
after this fashion, we had better adhere to our old version, which 
is based on principles that have always been recognized. Let 
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Mr. Young take warning, and before it is too late, extricate 
himself from the snare in which the love of novelty and origin- 
ality may involve him. If he does not take warning, he will 
stand a chance of becoming identified with those who have an 
ill reputation in the Church, for unwarrantable liberties taken 
with the Word of God. The pursuit of novelty and originality 
is a bane and a curse to a translator, and inevitably brings dis- 
honour and shame upon him. We do not want either novelty 
or originality. We do not ask discoverers and theorists to 
translate the Bible. Heaven knows we have had enough of 
them already. Quackery and charlatanism are bad enough any- 
where, but nowhere so bad as here. It is monstrous to expect 
perfection in any one, but it is equally monstrous to believe that 
the versions from the days of the LXX. to our own have been 
all so wrong that we must have a new patent method. A man 
may be a clever linguist and not a philologian, and even a good 
philologian may make a miserable translation, because he does 
not know what is wanted. With regard to Mr. Young, he is 
said to be a linguist, but it is evident he is not a philologist, and 
so far as we can judge from the specimens which we have seen, 
he has wasted a great deal of valuable time, and excited hopes 
which will never be realized. 

We come now to Dr. Benisch. He is a Jew, and his version 
is for Jews. He has devoted a dozen years to his translation, 
and has not only wisely taken our own as a basis, but has availed 
himself of modern scholarship. He is a sound, judicious and 
ripe scholar himself. The only fault we have to find with him 
is, that he is too much bound by the traditions of the fathers, 
and that his desire to be literal has made him too much neglect 
the graces and amenities of language. But there is no nonsense 
in the book ; no striving after that novelty and originality which 
we so much deprecate ; no feeling ashamed or too proud to adopt © 
translations which he finds approved by others. There is, more- 
over, a constant and overruling sense of the importance of his 
work, and of the Word which he translates; and this makes 
him always grave, and keeps him from speculation. He has no 
new principles of grammar or of lexicography, and is content to 
take the language as he finds it. His one aim has been to make 
the Hebrew speak English. He follows the divisions and ar- 
rangement of ordinary editions of the Bible in Hebrew, by which 
the indications of verses are thrown into the margin, and the 
text is only divided into chapters and paragraphs. Where he 
thinks the force of a Hebrew word is not expressed by one Eng- 
lish word he uses two. The employment of i¢alics is had re- 
course to even where they do not seem absolutely necessary. 
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Thus he says, “God called the dry land earth;” albeit, it is 
highly probable that the Hebrew word translated “dry,” means 
all that the English compound expresses. His love of literality 
at the expense of graceful English is seen in such an expression 
as “The earth shall sprout forth sprouts,’ Gen.i.11. In the 
rendering of Messianic passages he sometimes coincides, but not 
always, with Christian translators. Thus, in Gen. xlix. 10, he 
translates, “The rod shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and his be the 
obedience of peoples.” Psalm ii. 12, he renders, “ Kiss a pure 
one lest he be angry and ye wander from the way, for his wrath 
easily burneth. O happiness of them that trust in him.” This 
rendering is rather feeble. We notice too that in the book of 
Daniel and some other places, the translator seems to have been 
embarassed by his doctrinal opinions. Nevertheless, there is 
much that is excellent in this version, and it is generally so fair 
and accurate, that it deserves to be studied by Christian expo- 
sitors. It will shew them at least, how an orthodox and learned 
Jew understands the text of the Old Testament. There are 
many who have great faith in Jewish translations of particular 
passages, and often without sufficient cause. It does not follow 
that because a man is a Jew, he must understand Hebrew better 
than anybody else. The reason that Jews know Hebrew better 
than we, or more generally, is because they realize its import- 
ance more, and give more time to its study and perusal. 

What we would say of Dr. Benisch’s work is simply this; 
that intelligent Christians would do well to compare it with 
their own Authorized Version ; and that in any revision it ought 
to be consulted. We often differ from it; but the number of 
its happy renderings, so far as the sense is concerned, makes us 
highly prize it.¢ 

Having said so much about revision and translation we 
might be expected to call attention to such works as may be 
considered provisional; but as we want to speak of the work of 
Mr. Anderson, we will only say what we mean by “provisional ” 
works. 1. Such as contain a translation and summary of those 
various readings which affect the sense of the Authorized Version. 
2. Such as contain the common translation attended by critical 
emendations of it in the margin. 38. Such as contain the com- 
mon version arranged by paragraphs and parallelisms, with or 
without a new distribution of books. Mr. Blackader’s English 
Bible is an ingenious attempt to combine the advantages of these 





4 We had intended to insert a special notice of the translation of Dr. Benisch, 
but the preceding observations will render it unnecessary. 
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three methods. A little book by Mr. C. E. Stewart illustrates the 
first, and the paragraph Bibles of the Tract Society illustrate 
the third. Those which come under the second head are more 
numerous. 

The history of the English Bible is scattered among the 
pages of many books, and to collect and arrange the details 
worthily would require immense labour. Most of the ecclesias- 
tical historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have 
more or less to say upon the subject; but we are not aware of 
any professed history of the translations before that of John 
Lewis, early in the last century. Nor does there seem to have 
been any important attempt to prepare a list of editions till a 
recent period. The oldest list of any consequence with which 
we are acquainted is that in the Catalogus Universalis Librorum, 
etc., published and compiled by John Hartley, an industrious 
bibliopole, in Holborn, in 1701. In our own time the labours 
of Cotton and Lee Wilson, and the collections of George Offor. 
and others have added very much to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The lives of Wycliffe, Tyndale, Frith, Rogers and others 
of the Reformers have also helped us. But perhaps no man has 
done so much as Mr. Anderson in the Annals of the English 
Bible, which first came out in 1845, and now appears in a 
second edition after the author’s death. On the other side of 
the Atlantic Mrs. Conant has written a History of the English 
Bible, which has been republished here under the auspices of no 
less known a man than the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Weso far agree 
with Mr. Spurgeon as not to object to his calling it “ an excellent 
book.” It contains much that is accurate and important; but 
after all, it is not to be compared with the more elaborate and 
original work of Mr. Anderson. Neither of them is perfect; 
but they are both useful, and especially the larger one. Mr. 
Anderson gives us an account of Wycliffe’s version ; but his his- 
tory properly commences with the. reign of Henry VIII. He 
records at length the labours of Tyndale and his coadjutors, and 
the varied fortunes of their editions. Frith, Coverdale, Rogers 
and others, also have their due share of attention; and we feel 
that the four hundred pages devoted to this period are among 
the most precious chapters of our national ecclesiastical history. 
During the reign of Henry editions of the whole or of parts of 
the Bible in English appeared to the number of at least fifty- 
four. The edition which we have already named as the basis of 
all that have succeeded, was published in 1531, and is known as 
Thomas Matthew’s Bible, the first authorized English version, 
the joint production of Tyndale and Rogers, who were more or 
less indebted to Coverdale and Frith. The first portion of the 
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Old Testament printed was the book of Jonah, which Mr. An- 
derson ascribes to 1531, translated by Tyndale, and of which a 
copy has been recently brought to light. The first edition of 
the whole Bible was that of Coverdale in 1535. The first edi- 
tion of any part of the Scriptures in English printed in this 
country, was the New Testament of Tyndale in 1536. Various 
versions and revisions are included among the fifty-four editions 
of Henry’s reign, and extend over twenty years. 

The brief reign of Edward VI. produced forty-nine editions, 
viz., thirty-five of the New Testament, and fourteen of the Bible, 
against the thirty-nine of the New Testament and fifteen of the 
Bible in Henry’s time. These editions all appeared in the space 
of six years and a half. Only about twenty-four of the editions 
under Henry were printed in England, whereas almost all those 
of Edward’s time were printed in England. During this reign 
far more attention was given to the printing and circulation of 
the Bible than to its translation and revision. This is just what 
might have been expected. The Scriptures had been translated, 
and now they were to be circulated, read, and expounded. 

In the reign of Mary all this activity was suppressed at home, 
and not a single copy of the Scriptures was printed in this coun- 
try so long as she occupied the throne. There was an edition of 
the New Testament printed at Geneva in the translation of 
William Whittingham, a protestant exile. This appeared in 
1557, and found its way to England in spite of the barriers which 
the popish zeal of the government interposed. Several copies of 
this edition are known; and it has the honour of being the first 
with the verses distinguished. It is called Whittingham’s ver- 
sion, but was really a revision of Tyndale’s. At that very time, 
however, a new version was undertaken by the Marian exiles. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the throne in 1558, and in 1560 ap- 
peared the version commonly known as the Genevan translation. 
Two editions of it were printed in that year, and both of them 
at Geneva. This Bible was accompanied with marginal anno- 
tations, etc., and was the standard book for fifty years, or till 
it was superseded by the present Authorized Version. During 
Elizabeth’s reign a hundred and forty-two editions are recorded, 
viz., forty-eight of the New Testament, and ninety-four of the 
Bible. Most of these were printed in this country, and the 
great majority of them were in the Genevan version. To pre- 
vious texts was added a revision of the Genevan New Testament 
executed by Laurence Tomson, and often printed. From 1576, 
onward for many years, the monopoly of printing Bibles was in 
the hands of Christopher Barker and his heirs. 

In the reign of James I. steps were taken to execute a new 
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translation; and in 1611 appeared our present Authorized Ver- 
sion “ newly translated out of the original tongues, and with the 
former. translations diligently compared and revised, by His 
Majesty’s special commandment.” Of the origin and production 
of this happily well known book Mr. Anderson gives an interest- 
ing and satisfactory account. The remaining portions of his 
volume relate to Scotland from James V. to the Commonwealth ; 
to Great Britain from the Commonwealth to Queen Victoria; 
to North America from James I. to George III.; and to more 
recent times. We cannot, however, pursue this history. It is 
enough to observe that the tide of editions has been flowing on 
with increasing power, and that at this moment probably one 
half of the Bibles in the world are in the English tongue and of 
the Authorized Version. This is a great fact, and one which will 
suggest its proper lessons to wise and thoughtful men. 

Mr. Anderson’s book has afforded us much pleasure and 
instruction. The new edition is in one volume instead of two 
as before, and it omits much that was contained in the former 
edition, but only what belongs to the general history of the 
times. It contains all that relates to the Bible, and all the 
illustrations. No one can take it in hand without admiring 
the patient research and zeal of the author, although his theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical sympathies are Calvinistic and presby- 
terian. This is a minor matter. The work is a storehouse of 
facts and information such as can nowhere else be found, and 
it is in every sense conscientious and faithful. 

To sum up all. The present version of the Bible is a na- 
tional blessing, and in spite of all the progress which has been 
made in science and learning, is a book which the Christian 
Church can use with confidence and profit. It attained its pre- 
sent shape and position after long and painful struggles. It 
has retained them through all changes. It never was more 
generally held in honour than now. But after all, it is a grave 
question, and one which cannot lightly be dismissed—whether 
our good old Bible could not and ought not to be revised. 








PETER’S DENIAL OF CHRIST. 


On the western shore of the sea of Tiberias, and at a little dis- 
tance from Capernaum, lay the town or city of Bethsaida, which 
is called by St. John, “the city of Andrew and Peter.” No 
traces of this town can now be discovered; but in the times 
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of our Lord it was, as the name imports, a fishing town of some 
importance, and, while he was living in obscurity at Nazareth, 
several of his future disciples were here busily occupied with 
their nets and boats, the sea or lake being then, as now, cele- 
brated for its fish.” 

There was another town of the same name, on the opposite 
side of the lake, near to which Christ fed the multitudes with a 
few loaves and-fishes (Luke ix. 10), which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the place above mentioned. This latter town 
was called Bethsaida of Gaulonitis; and at a late period, having 
been rebuilt and enlarged by Philip the tetrarch, it received the 
name of Bethsaida Julias, in honour of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus.’ But, though on this account Bethsaida Julias was the 
more celebrated place, on another account we refer with greater 
interest to the Bethsaida of the western side of the lake; for it 
was the abode, and probably the birth-place, of at least three of 
the disciples of our Lord,—Philip, Andrew, and Andrew’s bro- 
ther Simon. 

Of these three the latter became, in many respects, the most 
distinguished of the twelve apostles of the Lord Jesus. To one 
sad circumstance in his history it is our purpose to call the 
attention of the reader; but it will be desirable, ere we look at 
it, to glance at the character of Peter as it was previously dis- 
played, with a view to ascertain the causes which led to his 
melancholy fall. 

Like his brother Andrew, he was a disciple of John the Bap- 
tist, by whom he had probably been baptized. One day as Jesus 
was walking, perhaps by the sea shore, John said to two of his 
disciples, of whom Andrew was one, “ Behold the Lamb of God !”” 
These two at once followed Jesus; and Andrew went the next 
day to his brother Simon, and said, ‘“ We have found the Mes- 
siah ;” and with exulting joy, as we may well suppose, he led 
him unto Jesus. What Simon’s thoughts and feelings were— 
whether he believed his brother’s words, or doubted—we are 
not informed; but as soon as Jesus saw him, He addresed him 
in the memorable words, “Thou art Simon the son of Jona; 
thou shalt be called Cephas;” for He knew his character, and 
knew, moreover, what he would ultimately become. 

It has been supposed that there is an allusion here to the 
import of the word Jonas, which in the Hebrew signifies a dove ; 
and that our Lord meant by the language he employed, that the 
son of the timid dove should hereafter be its sheltering rock, 





* See Robinson’s Researches, vol. ii., p. 386. Second edition. 
» Josephus, Antiq., xviii. 21. 
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the word Cephas being the Aramaic word for rock or stone. 
But rather was the latter name given to Simon in reference to 
his natural disposition, which was somewhat stubborn and un- 
yielding, but which, when sanctified by grace, would become 
firm to sustain the cross, and bold to declare its doctrine. 
“Possessing the deepest knowledge of human nature, Jesus 
sees through Peter ;—he sees in him that quality of reckless 
boldness which is combined with an undue degree of confidence 
in self. His character, however, purified and sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, Christ foresaw would be peculiarly adapted for the 
establishment of the Christian Church.” 

This was Simon’s first call to the discipleship of Jesus. It 
appears, however, that both he and his brother still followed 
their occupation as fishermen for awhile; for subsequently we 
find Jesus calling them from their work, and saying to them, 
“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 
19). To this summons they were prepared to listen, and they 
left their nets and followed Him. Only their nets it is true; 
but their nets were their a/J (Mark x. 28—30) ; and therefore 
did Jesus afterwards promise them a great reward; for however 
little a man leaves for Christ, yet if it is all he has to leave, it 
is to him as much as a palace or a throne, and the sacrifice is 
estimated by God accordingly. 

In his new position, as a disciple of Jesus, Peter’s character 
soon displayed itself. Think of his boldness in venturing to 
walk on the agitated waters to meet his Lord, and of his waver- 
ing faith when he saw the wind boisterous, and began to sink 
(Matt. xiv. 28—30). Think of his unhesitating avowal of Jesus 
as the Christ—the Son of God, and of his rash words just after- 
wards, when Jesus spoke of His approaching death (Matt. xvi. 
16, 22, 23). And think of his zeal in attempting to defend his 
Master in the garden by the use of his sword, and of his presently 
leaving that Master in the hands of his enemies, fearing, perhaps, 
lest he too should be taken captive (Matt. xxvi. 51, 56.) In 
appearance all this is contradictory and anomalous. Yet charac- 
ters of this kind are met with frequently. Persons there are, both 
in the world and in the Church, who are bold enough to enter upon 
a difficult enterprize, yet too timid to pursue and to complete it,— 
who are self-confident enough to go and meet dangers, but not 
stable enough to pass safely through them. Like Peter, they are 
too precipitate, too daring, too forward, and, in their own strength, 
are disposed to attempt feats which more cautious and self-mis- 
trustful men would never think of attempting. 





¢ Tholuck on John i. 43. 
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But often it is of the best of such materials that leaders and 
commanders are made. A man destitute of courage, boldness, 
and resolution is wholly unfit to take the lead in any enterprize, 
secular or religious; and in a work comparatively new he would 
hesitate so long as to the course he should pursue, that he would 
permit the golden moment to pass by unused. Now our Lord 
wanted one whom he could place in the front of the little army 
he was about to send into the battle-field, and if Peter were not 
yet, in every respect, the man he required, (and where could he 
have found one already fitted for the work ?) he possessed such 
qualifications as, when modified and improved by the power of 
grace, would render him firm as the rock itself, even when lashed 
by the fury of the waves or smitten by the bursting storm. 

Accordingly, we find Peter from the beginning at the head 
of the twelve apostles of our Lord; and, as Bengel observes, in 
all the lists of the apostles given in the New Testament he is 
always named first (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; Acts 
i. 15—26;) a circumstance which cannot be considered fortui- 
tous, inasmuch as the rest of the apostles occupy nearly the 
same relative position in each list.4 

But the failings and the faults of Peter were such that he 
needed a thorough transformation to set him right, and only 
would he be made conscious of his own weakness by being left, 
for a few moments, to himself. The weak points of his character 
soon displayed themselves, and as the time of his Lord’s last 
sufferings drew nigh, they began to appear still more promi- 
nently. For the cross of Christ was, and still is, the real touch- 
stone of every man’s character. By the cross each one of the 
disciples would be tried, and by the cross it would appear what 
each one was. “ All ye shall be offended because of me this 
night,” said Jesus to his disciples just after the Paschal supper ; 
“for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered abroad.”? Peter answered and said, 
“Though all men shall be offended because of thee, yet will I 
never be offended” (Matt. xxvi. 33). Noble words these, had 
they been uttered in a right spirit. That Peter was attached to 
his Lord, and very deeply attached, we cannot doubt, nor can 
we doubt that at this moment he felt that he was ready to suffer 
for his Lord. But he knew not his own heart, and his error 
lay in too much confidence in his own strength. Had he said, 
“ Lord, by grace helping me, I will never be offended ;” or had 
he acknowledged that, in himself, he was liable to fall, and 
should be able to stand only so long as he was supported by his 





4 See the Gnomon on Matt. x. 2. 
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Saviour’s arm, all would have been well. But, no! he fancied that 
he was well able to resist whatever temptations might assail him, 
and though others might be foolish enough and unstable enough 
to be offended with their Lord, he would never be offended. He 
thought himself stronger than all his brethren, nay, stronger 
than “all men whatsoever, and knew not that in a few hours he 
would quail before a woman’s voice. 

Nor do the words next addressed to him recall him to a sense 
of the rashness of his assertion. “ Verily, I say unto thee,” was 
his Lord’s reply, “ that this day, even in this night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” Such a solemn 
declaration as this ought surely to have checked the self-con- 
fidence of the disciple, and at least to have prevented him 
repeating what he had said. But more vehemently than before, 
he replied, “If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee in 
any wise”’ (Mark xiv. 30, 31). To deny his Lord would, he 
thought, be worse than being offended on his account; and it 
would seem as if he were somewhat indignant with his master for 
thinking that he was capable of so great a sin. 

“But what! is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing ?” (2 Kings viii. 13) said Hazael to Elisha when the pro- 
phet told him what evil he would do. And Peter, at this mo- 
ment, would perhaps entertain a similar thought. What a mor- 
tification was it to his pride to be told in the presence of his 
fellow-disciples that in a few hours he would be uttering false- 
hood, and denying that he was a follower of Jesus of Nazareth ! 
But his Lord knew what was in him, and foresaw that such 
would be the case; and, that Peter might afterwards remember 
his words, and remember them with penitential tears, he told 
him what would come to pass. 

To Peter’s conduct in the garden reference has been already 
made. Then, by his want of discretion, he had well nigh 
brought himself and his fellow- disciples into great and imminent 
danger, but zealous as he appeared in his master’s cause, that 
master was no sooner delivered up into the hands of the armed 
band than, with the rest of the disciples, he “ forsook him and 
fled’”’ (Mark xiv. 50). This was the first step towards the fall 
which was at hand. Had Peter clung at this moment to his 
Lord, and followed him when he was led away into the city, and 
boldly stood forward on his behalf in the presence of his judge 
and accusers, he might have resisted the subsequent temptation ; 
but already his courage began to fail him, and already his spirit 
bent beneath the storm. Was it probable that one who could 
not stand the first shock, would be able to sustain a heavier 
one? No: the branch that not only bends, but breaks on the 
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very first outbreak of the storm, will be sure, ere the storm has 
passed away, to be riven from the tree; and the follower of 
Christ who yields to cowardice and fear when a severe trial first 
sets in, will scarcely stand the brunt of it when it becomes the 
more severe. 

Yet Peter did follow his master, though “afar off” (Mark 
xiv. 54).’ He was wishful, probably, to see the end, and though 
he fled when his Lord was apprehended, yet as soon as he per- 
ceived that he had nothing to fear personally from the armed 
band he returned, and, at some distance, followed Jesus even 
unto the palace of the high priest. But why at a distance? 
why not as closely as he possibly could? Was he already afraid 
of being identified with the cause of the sufferer? Was he 
already beginning to be ashamed of his master? That this was 
the case there is every reason to believe, and sad is it to con- 
template the leader of the twelve now shrinking from an open 
avowal of his Lord, and with measured steps following him 
indeed, but following him so far off as that no one might suspect 
him of having been a disciple. What a picture of the instability 
of human nature ! 

“Thou canst not follow me now,” said Jesus to Peter, ac- 
cording to John’s account of the previous warning, “ but thou 
shalt follow me hereafter” (John xiii. 36). With all his boasted 
zeal, and professed attachment, and apparent courage, he could 
not follow Jesus then. He was not yet prepared to sustain the 
cross. The time would come when he would meet shame and 
reproach, and persecution for Christ’s sake with holy heroism, 
but he must first be taught his own weakness, must first undergo 
a thorough renovation; then he would become a champion 
for the truth indeed; then he would even follow his Saviour 
unto death. True, he followed Jesus now, but not to suffer 
with him—not to stand by him—not to bear reproach for his 
sake—but to gratify a vain curiosity, or, as it may be, with 
the hope that He would deliver Himself out of the hands of his 
enemies. 

Connected with an oriental house there is usually an inner 
court, open to the sky, and having a paved floor, which is reached 
by a passage leading through the front part of the building. 
Such was the form of the high-priest’s palace, which, it is highly 
probable, was occupied at this time both by Annas and by 
Caiaphas, each having in it apartments of his own. On the 
arrival of Jesus and the armed band, he was conducted through 
this passage,—the mpoavor, or, rvAwv, into the interior court 
or avd}; and one of his disciples, who was known to the high 
priest, and therefore probably to his servants, was permitted to 
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follow his master into the hall. Peter too was there, but he 
was shut out by the folding gate, which was next the street, or 
only got within the passage, and was prevented free ingress by 
the smaller wicket which admitted but a single person at a time, 
and which was entrusted at this time to a female servant. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was not uncommon for 
females to occupy the post of doorkeeper, but it was not usual 
among the easterns, and hence some have supposed that this 
“damsel,” or “maid,” as she is called, was the doorkeeper’s 
daughter, and that she kept the gate only for a time. However 
this may have been, the other disciple used his influence on 
behalf of Peter so that he was admitted into the interior court, 
little thinking of the temptations to which he would be there 
exposed. 

It was in this court that the three denials of Peter took 
place. We will advert to them in the proper order, carefully 
collating the accounts of the Evangelists, and endeavouring to 
reconcile the discrepancies which at first appear. 

And, with this object in view, it will be well to place before 
the reader each account in a tabular form, that the eye may at 
once observe in what particulars the Evangelists agree, and in 
what they appear to differ. Of the first denial we have the 
following records :— 





Martt.xxiv.69. 


Now Peter 
sat without in 
the palace: and 
a damsel came 
unto him, say- 
ing, Thou also 
wast with Je- 
sus of Galilee. 
And he denied 
before them all 
saying, [know 
not what thou 
sayest. 


Mark xiv. 66—68. 


And as Peter was 
beneath in the pa- 
lace, there cometh 
one of the maids of 
the high priest: and 
when she saw Peter 
warming himself, 
she looked upon 
him, and said, And 
thou also wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
But he denied, say- 
ing, I know not, 
neither understand 
I what thou sayest. 
And he went out 
into the porch; and 
the cock crew. 


Luxe xxii. 55. 


And when they 
had kindled a fire 
in the midst of the 
hall, and were set 
down together, Pe- 
ter sat down among 
them. But a cer- 
tain maid beheld 
him as he sat by 
the fire, and ear- 
nestly looked upon 
him, and said, This 
man was also with 
him. And he de- 
nied him, saying, 
Woman, I know 
him not. 


JOHN xviii. 17—18. 


Then saith the 
damsel that kept 
the door unto Peter, 
Art not thou also 
one of this man’s 
disciples? He saith, 
Iamnot., And the 
servants and offi- 
cers stood there, 
who had made a 
fire of coals; for 
it was cold: and 
they warmed them- 
selves: and Peter 
stood with them, 
and warmed him- 
self. 


Of these four accounts, it will be observed at once that 
Mark’s is the most minute, especially in reference to this first 
denial, whilst John’s in respect to them all is very brief. Mark’s 





¢ This was in all probability John, though some have strangely supposed that 


it was Judas Iscariot. 


ever, have been very intimate. 


John’s acquaintance with the high priest may not, how- 
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minuteness we may account for, by supposing him to have 

written under the direction of Peter himself, and John’s brevity 

we may account for from what we know of his disposition, 

which would lead him to hide, as much as possible, his erring 

brother’s fault. T. 8 
[To be continued. } 








STRICTURES UPON MANSEL’S DEFENCE OF THE FAITH. 


“Mr. Rogers and Mr. Mansel address themselves to the more 
cultivated freethinkers, and try to do with them what less scho- 
larly men have already done with the working classes—force 
them into secularism. They do not explain orthodox difficul- 
ties, but parallel them by similar difficulties in nature; asking 
you to take your choice and swallow which camel you please, the 
old theology or no theology . .. Secularists see in Messrs. Rogers 
and Mansel and kindred writers, barristers who practically hold 
briefs for them. . . . The services rendered by the Bampton 
Lectures are thus stated by the National Reformer, which quotes 
illustrative passages from thirty-five places. ‘Mansel acknow- 
ledges that all our ideas of God are merely regulative, which is a 
new word for erroneous, untrue;... that the true Christian 
philosopher must renounce all pretensions to a knowledge of the 
absolute, and all attempts to construct @ priori schemes of his 
providence, and be content to practise where he cannot specu- 
late, and to believe where he cannot know ; that God cannot be 
known as God—that reason and religion are incompatible—that 
if you would believe you must not reason—that if you reason 
you cannot consistently believe—that all you have to reason 
about is whether the Bible be God’s word, and then take all it 
says in faith, nothing doubting! And he is right.’ 

“ This is a strange result to be produced by a work professing 
to supplement Butler’s Analogy, and to expound Christianity on 
the principles of Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy. The old theo- 
logy says, ‘ Behold, our defence!’ and the atheists say, ‘ Be- 
hold our justification!’... The Limits of Religious Thought, 
meant to destroy rationalism, is simply the best existing reper- 
tory of atheistical arguments.” 

Such is the ominous judgment of the Westminster Review. 
It is not the object of this paper to discuss the merits or deme- 
rits of Mr. Rogers’s works; nor will it be possible within the 





@ While we do not agree with Mr. Mansel, it is not to be supposed that we 
concur in all the statements of the following article —Ep. 
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limits of a few pages to do justice to the philosophy of Mr. 
Mansel’s lectures. The utmost that can be here attempted will 
be to shew the value or worthlessness of the Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought as a defence of Christianity. When everything 
else has been taken from us, it becomes all the more important 
to ascertain by what tenure we hold the one possession which 
we are suffered to retain. For all the spiritual needs of men, 
Mr. Mansel leaves us only the Bible. Our reason not only can- 
not discover religious truth; it is quite incompetent even to criti- 
cize what may profess to be a supernatural revelation. Yet for 
some reason or other we are to rest assured that every verse of 
the canonical Scriptures is to be accepted as infallible and autho- 
ritative. We are required to obey the commands of the Bible, 
and we are encouraged to trust its promises. It is the object of 
Mr. Mansel’s lectures to shew us how foolish those are who 
refuse to do either; how those who accept a part and reject a 
part of the Scripture teaching are even more stupid than those 
who reject the whole. It is surely of the utmost importance to 
find out why, amid an otherwise universal uncertainty, just one 
book should be a sure and safe guide, not indeed for the thought 
and understandings of men, but for so much of their life as may 
be supposed to be left to them when thought and intelligence 
have been subtracted. The Bidle or nothing is a sufficiently ter- 
rible alternative ; and in truth one can hardly help suspecting that 
the relentless logic which has destroyed everything else, has been 
scarcely consistent in leaving even this choice to us. 

Mr. Mansel’s philosophy of religion is entirely destructive. 
We cannot know the Infinite; we cannot know the relation of 
the Infinite to the finite; we cannot conceive even the possi- 
bility of their co-existence. In respect of the Infinite, belief and 
disbelief are equally rational and equally irrational. There is 
not a single proposition concerning God, as Infinite, which can- 
not be confronted by a counter-proposition for which there is 
just the same proof and absence of proof. We are constrained 
to believe that God is a person; on the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to conceive either of personality or consciousness as be- 
longing to the Infinite or the Absolute. The reason of man 
guides him, we are told, with equal certainty to pantheism and to 
atheism ; it contradicts every one of its own assertions. There 
is nothing concerning God which it is prepared to affirm, nothing 
which it is prepared to deny; nor can it justify even that uni- 
versal scepticism which seems alone to be left for it. Such is 
the noble inheritance of those who are said to have been created 
in God’s image, and who have been assured that to know the 
Very God is their eternal life. “The conception of the Absolute 
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and Infinite, from whatever side we view it, appears encom- 
passed with contradictions. There is a contradiction in suppos- 
ing such an object to exist, whether alone or in conjunction with 
others; and there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. 
There is a contradiction in conceiving it as one; and there is a 
contradiction in conceiving it as many. There is a contradic- 
tion in conceiving it as personal; and there is a contradiction in 
conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot without contradiction be 
represented as active; nor, without equal contradiction, be re- 
presented as inactive. It cannot be conceived as the sum of all 
existence ; nor yet can it be conceived as a part only of that 
sum.” Itis miserable enough to be involved in this web of con- 
tradictions, even in this world; and it would be vain to flatter 
ourselves with the hope that in any other world we shall escape 
from it. To escape from these contradictions we must escape 
from the finite, from ourselves. To attain to the knowledge of 
God as He is we must become Infinite ; we must become God ! 

There is indeed another way; not of attaining to a know- 
ledge of God, but of escaping the maddening perplexities and 
uncertainties which Mr. Mansel has so ably pointed out, and 
that is by becoming as nearly as possible beasts. Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. Why torment ourselves by 
trying to know what cannot be known, or by the vain endeavour 
to believe propositions which are contradictory and destructive 
of each other? There are spheres in which no insurmountable 
barriers present themselves to human thought. There is a 
region, at least of action, where all is easy, where our aspira- 
tions rise no higher than the possibility of satisfying them, where 
we are baffled by no mysteries, and cheated by no delusions. 
That calm and happy region is our animal nature, and those 
faculties which either minister to the senses, or are adequately 
ministered to by them. Sensuality is the surest cure, seeing 
that the knowledge of God is denied us for all those distresses 
which spring from the lawless and insatiable ambition of human 
reason. It would, however, be surely but a brute philosophy 
that would persuade us to seek this refuge, even from the ex- 
tremest suffering; and if we are doomed to believe anything 
without understanding it, we may as well believe one falsehood 
as another ; we may as well put faith in the higher as in the 
lower instincts of our nature ; we may as well be cheated by the 
nobler as by the baser of our delusions. 

Rational theology, however, we are told, as involving a phi- 
losophy of the Infinite, is impossible. ‘ M. Mansel a consacré 
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son court passage dans une chaire de théologie 4 demontrer qu’il 
n’y a pas de théologie.”* There is left to us instead of philo- 
sophy what Mr. Mansel calls faith ; instead of knowledge what 
he calls belief. Is it really superfluous to enquire whether faith 
and belief are more possible than philosophy and knowledge? 
There are many facts of history which we know only by believ- 
ing the testimony of others. We know, for example, that Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain, with many of the separate details of the 
invasion, and something of the manners and customs of the bar- 
barous Britanni. Of course, we never saw Julius Cesar, nor an 
ancient Briton; but, on the other hand, we are told that Julius 
Ceesar was a man, and we know what a man is. But suppose 
we were asked to believe that a human being invaded Britain 
about twenty centuries ago, who was at the same time not a 
human being at all; that he fought, and at the same time did 
not fight, with the barbarous islanders; that he came to this 
country in z.c. 55, and yet that it is quite impossible, in the 
very nature of things, that he should have come at one par- 
ticular time rather than at another ;—suppose, in addition to all 
this, we were asked to believe that the evidence for and against 
the whole of the narrative was equally convincing and satisfac- 
tory, and yet that a suspension of judgment was just as foolish 
as either affirmation or denial:—would the belief that attempted 
to accomplish this impossible feat be in the smallest degree dif- 
ferent from insanity under another name? What difference 
would it make to us that such unutterable nonsense was written 
in a book, labelled Holy Bible, and professing to have come down 
from heaven? But this imaginary nonsense about Julius Cesar 
is a mere trifle compared with the mass of incoherent and self- 
contradictory absurdities of the sacred Scriptures, when ex- 
posed to the destructive criticism of Mr. Mansel’s philosophy of 
religion. We are told, that to the human reason all genuine 
theology is impossible. We are then bidden to accept the 
teachings of a book in which every one of the puzzles of rational 
theology is reproduced; with the additional puzzle, that the 
Absolute is related to mankind as the Author of a score or two 
of small treatises. 

Mr. Mansel has told us what, by reason both of the limits 
and ambition of our reason, we both must and cannot believe 
concerning God. From the contradiction and utter uncertainty 
in which our reason is for ever losing its way, we are bidden to 
take refuge in the Scriptures. We open then the hook that is 
to bring rest to our weary understandings, or at least where the 
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understanding shall be at home, and the doubts and difficulties 
that belong to the limitation of our faculties kept out of sight. 
We find to our dismay that the infinite and absolute God is 
represented as having created the world; as having personality, 
consciousness, intellect, feeling, will. But are not these the old 
contradictions? the very riddles by which we were tormented in 
the region of rational theology? We try to persuade ourselves 
that miracles wrought many centuries ago may help us to 
believe what is incomprehensible: but we instantly recall to 
mind that our philosopher and divine has already assured us 
that we are involved in hopeless contradictions if we imagine 
the Absolute and the Infinite to be any way related to the uni- 
verse, either as giving and obeying laws, or as repealing and 
superseding them. Natural and supernatural, the ordinary 
course of nature and miracle, are alike words, signifying nothing, 
Mr. Mansel is astonished at the inconsistency of Kant’s moral 
theory,—‘‘ An inconsistency scarcely to be paralleled in the 
history of philosophy.” Whether or not this may have been true 
when Mr. Mansel begun his lectures, the inconsistency of Kant 
is at any rate not without a parallel now that he has finished them. 

“In no respect,” says Mr. Mansel,’ “ is the theology of the 
Bible, as contrasted with the mythologies of human invention, 
more remarkable than in the manner in which it recognizes and 
adapts itself to that complex and self-limiting constitution of 
the human mind, which man’s wisdom finds so difficult to ac- 
knowledge. To human reason, the personal and the infinite 
stand out in apparently irreconcilable antagonism; and the 
recognition of the one in a religious system almost inevitably 
involves the sacrifice of the other. The personality of God 
disappears in the pantheism of India; his infinity is lost sight 
of in the polytheism of Greece. In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
on the contrary, throughout all their variety of books and 
authors, one method of divine teaching is constantly manifested ; 
appealing alike to the intellect and to the feelings of man. 
From first to last we hear the echo of that first great command- 
ment: ‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.’ God is plainly and un- 
compromisingly proclaimed as the One and the Absolute: ‘I am 
the first, and I am the last; and beside me there is no God?’ 
yet this sublime conception is never for an instant so exhibited 
as to furnish food for that mystical contemplation to which the 
Oriental mind is naturally so prone.” 
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Is not this, we would ask, exactly a revelation that reveals 
nothing? Mr. Mansel’s lectures exaggerate the one great 
defect of Butler’s Analogy. Instead of explanations, they simply 
present us with a duplicate of our original difficulties. If there 
were no difficulties in the course of nature or in rational theo- 
logy, then what Mr. Mansel means by revelation would be 
entirely unnecessary. If the solution of a riddle be as enig- 
matical as the riddle itself, it is in truth no solution at all. If 
the great merit of the Bible be that it is no darker than nature, 
it is at once a harmless and a useless book. A revelation that 
removes no veils, reconciles no apparent contradictions, in no 
way increases our real knowledge, is neither more nor less than 
an imposition. It seems somewhat strange also to find Mr. 
Mansel asserting that the Absolute is plainly and uncompromis- 
ingly proclaimed as “the First and the Last;” and it is stranger 
still that he should not perceive how a “ personal Christ, very 
God and very Man,” is on the grounds of his own philosophy 
not only unbelievable but unthinkable. The incarnation of the 
eternal Word is credible in fact, only to those who believe that 
God created man in his own image, and that men are partakers 
of the divine nature. But these are the very men whose philo- 
sophy and theology are alike derided by the Bampton lecturer. 

* Action,” says Mr. Mansel, “and not knowledge, is man’s 
destiny and duty in this life.’ It may be so; but if it be, 
nothing is plainer than that man has been very ill made. If 
there be one impulse that has proved to be irresistible in the 
whole experience of mankind, it is the impulse to seek know- 
ledge. There is a restless curiosity in the human spirit that seeks 
knowledge even for its own sake, and apart from all its practical 
uses. This thirst for knowledge increases with the increase of 
civilization; it grows with the growth of all that is best and 
noblest in men. The man who should have no desire for know- 
ledge and be content to act without it, who should act only 
from feeling or brute instinct, would rightly enough be con- 
sidered inhuman. Lifeless things have motion, and animals 
act; but it is the very characteristic of men that they act rea- 
sonably. And if we may believe that very Bible to which Mr. 
Mansel himself sends us, as trustworthy, and at the same time 
free from all philosophical extravagance, we must remember that 
we are not merely servants of God, but children and friends. 
“T no longer call you servants,” says Jesus Christ, “ because 
the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called 

ou friends; because all things which I have heard of my 
Father I have made known to you” (John xv. 15). If the 
Bible be really meant to tell us that it is neither our duty nor 
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our destiny to know, then the Bible is likely to be quite as use- 
less for regulative as for speculative purposes. Why, indeed, all 
this elaborate attempt to teach us the limits of religious thought, 
if it is not our destiny to know? It is pleasant at any rate to 
be for ever pursuing truth; and if it be our destiny never to 
overtake her, then perhaps we are destined also to remain for 
ever ignorant, even of those very boundaries of human reason 
which Mr. Mansel has taken so much pains to shew us. 

But at any rate we have our Bibles left us:—we have them, 
though we do not know the God from whom they come, though 
our reason is altogether incapable of estimating their real value 
when we have got them. Any how, they will contain a number 
of propositions which, if we cannot digest, we may at least 
receive. Having persuaded ourselves that the Scriptures have 
been sent to us by that God whom we do not know, and guaran- 
teed by works which reason might call it impossible and contra- 
dictory to attribute to the Infinite and the Absolute, we have 
nothing more to do than sit quietly down, read over and over 
again from Genesis to the Apocalypse, repeat the sacred and 
unintelligible formulas, declare that though we do not know 
what they mean we believe them, do the required deeds, and 
hope for better things in a future unknown and altogether in- 
conceivable state of being. To some minds this prospect may 
be cheerful; but all will be glad to know what those evidences 
are on the strength of which they are to submit their lives to 
the guidance of a book, and annihilate their understandings. 

Even if the Bible be ever so well certified, it will still be a 
question that we can scarcely help asking with some earnestness, 
What is to become of all those who have never seen the Bible ? 
Benevolence is as essential to our nature as the limits of religious 
thought; and though we are forbidden to assume that it is 
essential to the nature of God, yet if he means us to be happy, 
our happiness must be a human, and not merely a divine happi- 
ness. Whatever we may be compelled to believe of the Abso- 
lute morality, it is altogether impossible for men and women to 
be indifferent to the darkness and misery of their fellow-creatures 
without baseness. Might it not spoil the heaven of a very 
generous man to find that the noblest spirits of the heathen 
world were doomed to seek what it was impossible they should 
discover, and condemned for failing to find it? And after all, if 
the Bible be the only vehicle by which God reveals to man the 
truth necessary for his guidance, every one of us may well fear 
that we may perhaps have missed some portion of the needful 
teaching, or misinterpreted the revelation which differs so little 
from the darkness it was meant to scatter. Divines tell us that 
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the variations of philosophy are the sure sign that there can be no 
rational theology: why should not rationalists draw a similar 
conclusion from the variations of Biblical interpretation ? 

“The legitimate object of a rational criticism of revealed 
religion, is not to be found in the contents of that religion, but 
in its evidences.’ Possibly; but in that case it must be the 
plain duty of the great majority of mankind to let “ revealed 
religion” alone. The study of the “evidences” must be careful 
and thorough in proportion to the greatness of the interests 
depending upon them: and how many of the worshippers in an 
ordinary parish church are competent to undertake such a study, 
or could find time for it? Can unlearned people judge what 
books are canonical, or determine by what infallible guidance 
the canon itself was formed? Are all difficulties to be silenced 
by the mere list of sacred books in the Articles of religion ? 
How much better at once to seek rest in the bosom of the 
infallible Church! The value of the contents of the sacred 
Scriptures is easily perceived by every simple mind; the value 
of the evidences, so far as they are merely external, can be per- 
ceived by very few. By a kind of instinct, too, when a better 
reason has been wanting, clergymen and preachers have ha- 
bitually exhibited the intrinsic excellence of Scripture truth, 
rather than its outward credentials, to the congregations they 
were appointed to instruct. They must have perceived that if a 
man’s first duty towards revealed religion is to criticize its evi- 
dences, the majority of their hearers would have no time left to 
obey its precepts. 

It is necessary also to consider that, even if Mr. Mansel’s 
religious philosophy had not rendered miracles perfectly useless 
as indications of the will of God, not to say at once natural 
and impossible, necessary and inconceivable,—yet still the record 
of them forms part of the “contents” of the “revealed religion,” 
and is therefore elevated above our criticism. In any common 
history miracles are regarded as the sure indication that we are 
entering a mythical or poetical region. To many educated 
readers miracles are stumbling-blocks in the way of believing 
the New Testament history. To most of those who believe 
them, they are credible only because the rest of the contents of 
the books in which they are recorded give them a moral and 
spiritual support. Ifa miracle or series of miracles could be— 
what on the ground of Mr. Mansel’s philosophy they could 
not—a sufficient evidence of the infallibility of a book, yet no 
such miracle has ever been wrought to attest the infallibility of 
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the Bible. Many miracles were wrought by Christ and his 
disciples ; for what purpose and with what result we may ascer- 
tain by a careful study of the contents of the New Testament. 
But what miracle was ever wrought to certify the historical 
trustworthiness of the four evangelists, or to assure us that in 
their teaching and letters the apostles never misrepresented the 
doctrine of their Lord? Such an attesting miracle must, in 
fact, have waited for the completion of the Canon. 

Putting aside for the present the philosophical inconsistency 
of regarding miracles as conveying to us information concerning 
the will of God, it is plain that, as Mr. Mansel uses them, they 
are no more than exhibitions of power. We may not consider 
their righteousness or their love, for we are told that we have no 
means of knowing what the divine love and righteousness are ; 
excepting indeed that they are not like our own. That the 
teacher of any particular doctrine could work a miracle, is to be 
considered the sure token that we are to believe everything he 
tells us, because he had a special commission from God. But 
are we not told that many persons have wrought miracles, whose 
teaching has been as widely different as possible from the teach- 
ing of the sacred Scriptures? These miracles have hitherto 
been considered sufficient to throw discredit on the history in 
which they were recorded. 

The biographers of Mahomet assert that he wrought mira- 
cles. Their statements are suspicious; but Mr. Mansel’s philo- 
sophy of religion would compel us to believe, that the whole 
difference between Islam and Christianity may be reduced to 
the difference between the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the veracity of Mahomet’s biographers, and the strength of the 
evidence altogether outside the New Testament, tending to prove 
that the writers of the four gospels were endowed with super- 
natural power. And though the argument is altogether only 
ad hominem, what will those who accept Mr. Mansel’s con- 
clusions do with the early ecclesiastical and medizval miracles? 
Dr. Newman’s essay is at the least plausible; and Mr. Mansel 
has removed entirely all @ priori reasons against such miracles. 
But the medizval and even more recent miracles are in favour 
of the dogmas and ceremonial of the Roman church. Some of 
them attest transubstantiation, and great numbers of them 
attest the celestial dignity of St. Mary, and the efficacy of the 
intercessions of other saints. As Dr. Newman himself admits, 
“Whether this or that alleged miracle be in fact what it pro- 
fesses to be, must be determined by the particular case :” but 
when all moral and spiritual considerations are entirely removed, 
when we are judged to be incapable of forming a true judgment 
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of the nature of the attested doctrine itself, our faith is left to 
rest upon the slenderest foundations. And if there were no 
competing revelations, if a miracle had never been wrought by 
a teacher of false doctrines, if the requisite marvels have really 
attested the Christian Scriptures, and if no manifestations of 
supernatural power have attested anything else, still what does 
all this amount to? We are simply required to believe what we 
neither know nor understand, what it 1s impertinent to admire, 
blasphemous to deny, and preposterous to criticize. And all 
this for the one single reason, that we are in the hands of a 
Being who can employ or invert all the forces of nature for our 
destruction. 

To resign altogether the faculties and aspirations that dis- 
tinguish us from brute beasts; to be content to accept some 
representation of God that we know to be erroneous, instead of 
loving Him with all our hearts for what He really is, and dwell- 
ing constantly in genuine communion with Him; to fling away as 
immeasurable presumption the hope of being like our Father in 
heaven, and the belief that we are created in His image; to shut 
ourselves up in the gloomy prison-house of the senses, and try 
to satisfy ourselves with their vanities and delusions, seems to 
us to be the deepest degradation. “The primary and direct 
enquiry which human reason is entitled to make concerning a 
professed revelation is, how far does it tend to promote or to 
hinder the moral discipline of man? It is but a secondary and 
indirect question, and one very liable to mislead, to ask how far 
it is compatible with the infinite goodness of God.’ It seems 
then that the moral discipline is altogether independent of the 
infinite goodness of God; and what indeed can moral discipline 
be on the ground of Mr. Mansel’s philosophy ? Men may per- 
haps be taught to guess what course of conduct will produce the 
smallest quantity of pain in this world; but when you have 
destroyed the reason, and removed the models in the copying of 
which moral goodness consists, the word “moral” ceases to have 
a meaning. The moral discipline of a man becomes identical 
with the moral discipline of a brute. Surely even a regulative 
revelation must regulate and not annihilate our noblest faculties. 

As Mr. Mansel does not seem to find it impossible to believe 
even what is contradictory and irrational, it may be to him a 
matter of small importance that his philosophy renders the con- 
tents and the peculiar structure of the Bible ridiculous. But 
those to whom the Bampton Lectures come will not forget that 
the Bible consists of two main divisions, the Old Testament and 
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the New. They will remember that these two portions differ 
widely from each other; the one is supposed to have abrogated 
very much of what the other enjoined. God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in the earlier times to the 
fathers by the prophets, spake in the last times to men by his 
Son. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. But what means have we of determining 
which of these revelations is the fuller and better? Judging 
after the manner of men, indeed, we should probably assume 
that when the later Scriptures differ from the earlier, they are 
intended to supplement or to amend them, or even to repeal 
them. But the wisdom of man we are assured is totally dif- 
ferent in kind from the wisdom of God. We have no criterion 
by which to determine what Scripture institutions were meant 
to be temporary and local, what to be universal and permanent. 
We cannot tell which is better and fuller,—the directions given 
to the Israelites about clean and unclean animals, or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; Ecclesiastes, or the Gospel according to 
St. John. How in this dilemma can the Scriptures regulate 
even our outward conduct? Shall we really be safe in aban- 
doning the Jewish ritual? Shall we not be unsafe if we con- 
tinue to observe it? Judaism does indeed seem to have become 
merged in Christianity ; but the Mosaic economy was certified 
by miracles, and what guarantee can be more complete? 

Once more—when we read the Bible we seem frequently to 
be reading the utterance of the actual experience and feeling of 
living men. This has been often considered one of the special 
beauties of the Psalms, and the letters of St. Paul are surely 
sufficiently human and personal. But what, on Mr. Mansel’s 
theory, can be the use of this peculiar structure? Alas! there 
is one answer, one comprehensive answer to all objections ; an 
answer also which will moderate all enthusiasm, and hush to 
silence even admiration itself; we know nothing whatever about 
the whole subject ; we do not know God without the Bible; we 
do not know Him from the Bible; we know nothing but our own 
ignorance and the impossibility of becoming wise ! 

Such is Mr. Mansel’s defence of the faith. If there were no 
better defence than this, then the days of Christianity would be 
numbered. We believe there is a better defence, if defence be 
needed ; and that it lies precisely in that region from which the 
Limits of Religious Thought shut out the human spirit. 

W. K. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST: OR MEDITATIONS 
ON THE GOSPEL HISTORY.* 


I. InrRopUCTION TO THE FOLLOWING MEDITATIONS. 


Tue following meditations being based upon the doctrine of 
Christ, it is fitting, in the first place, to consider the excellency 
of him who delivered it; for as St. Ambrose saith, The first 
spur to learning is the excellency of the Master. And who more 
excellent than the Saviour, whom the angel proclaimed great, in 
all things that can be esteemed great; and the Son of the 
Highest, in all things that can be accounted high, himself being 
equal to his Father? The beloved disciple tells us that he was 
the Word, who was with God, and was God from the beginning 
of all eternity; so that nothing that is in God can be hidden 
from him. And again, in him was life, and the life was the 
light of men; as if he should say, that he was from all eternity, 
and is the fountain of life and light; and that all is darkness 
and death which is contrary to his doctrine and word. 

II. The Only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, and knows all his counsels, vouchsafed to come amongst 
us, to impart them to us, and not only to teach them us as a mas- 
ter, but also to encourage us as a companion in doing them. 
Nothing so hard falls from his lips, which he performs not in 
his deeds and sufferings; thereby shewing us that it is not 
beyond flesh and blood to do and to suffer. He was in the 
bosom of the Father, in eternal rest, and pleasure, and happiness ; 
nor did he disdain to come in mortal flesh, to partake of our 
miseries and infirmities, to shew us how to bear, and how to cure 
them. He is at once a dull and cowardly soldier, who seeing 
his captain advance and use his arms, either cannot learn, or 
will not follow—especially a Captain so noble and worthy as ours. 
Behold, says the evangelical prophet, I have given him for a 
witness to the people, a Leader and Commander to the people, 
him who is the omniscient Wisdom of the eternal God; him 
who cannot witness to anything but what is truth; him who 
cannot lead to anything but what is righteous; him who cannot 
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command anything but what is honourable, and just, and good. 
Him have I given, of my infinite goodness; and he out of his 
infinite love has accepted the charge, not caring for the labour 
and pains to be taken in leading and teaching such poor creatures 
as we are, and refusing none, be they never so weak and wretched. 

III. Be glad then, ye children of Zion; rejoice in the Lord 
your God, for he hath given you a Teacher of righteousness. 
[marg. ref.] The benefit you shall reap by following his doc- 
trine, is not only the performance of what is just and right 
(itself of much benefit), but he will cause to come down for you 
the rain of his timely grace, to prevent evil, and to further good 
thoughts and deeds; and the floors shall be full of wheat, with 
wholesome and substantial food ; and the fats shall overflow with 
wine and oil of spiritual consolations, even in those things which 
are pleasing to flesh and blood. ‘And I will restore to you the 
years that the locust hath eaten ;’ by fervour of spirit, reforming 
your former ways and repaying the loss of former time; ‘my 
great army which I sent among you,’ for it is not our wishes or 
endeavours which can perform such things; it is the strength of 
our blessed Lord’s merits, and sufferings, and grace, which he in 
his mercy grants unto us. 


Tue Baptism or Carist. 


I. Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan, unto John, 
to be baptized of him (Matt. iii. 138). Our blessed Lord had 
lived thirty years at home, in Nazareth, and with St. Joseph, 
following the trade of carpentering ; as may be gathered from 
the saying of the Jews, Is not this the carpenter? But when the 
time was come, which he had determined upon for the beginning 
of his preaching, and for his manifestation to the world, he 
cometh, poorly and humbly, among the people who flock to St. 
John, to be baptized of him. He had no need of baptism, or 
of any other preparation for perfection, as the rest had; but as 
he obeyed the law of circumcision in his sacred infancy, so 
would he not now discountenance, but honour the teaching of 
the Baptist, and undergo that in figure which he was about to 
establish afterwards, as necessary to salvation. In this he gave 
us an example not to undervalue things of this nature, though 
to the eye of man they seem useless. Humility is the ground 
of all great actions proceeding from God, who being in all things 
great, would also be great in humbling himself by humiliations, 
to humble if possible our pride. 

II. But John forbad him, saying, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me? (Matt. iii. 14.) Our blessed 
Lord was not ashamed to be accounted a sinner amongst the 
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others; but St. John, knowing by revelation who he was, pro- 
claimed his innocence, and took the opportunity to acknowledge 
his own unworthiness. Every one of us may with reason say, 
It is I who have need of this sacred ordinance from thy hands, 
who alone can wash away my sins. It is I who have daily and 
hourly need of washing, my sins and imperfections being so great 
and so many. It is I who ought to undergo the shame of con- 
fessing them, having not been ashamed to commit them. It is 
I who owe the debt, and must pay it to the uttermost farthing, 
unless thou, in thy sacraments and by thy mercy, dost forgive 
me. Jesus answering, said unto him, Suffer it to be so now, for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Many things 
may offer themselves to thy infinite wisdom, for which it may 
become thee to humble thyself: but for me, it is my duty; it 
calls upon me by all the titles of creature, sinner, subject, ser- 
vant, and by many obligations. These are titles of justice, for 
which, if I do not fulfil, I shall have to suffer. Thou dost fulfil 
them, not out of obligation, but out of goodness, to correct our 
lukewarmness in doing that which it is our duty to perform. 
What then will it not become me to do, be it never so degrading, 
or seemingly below me, seeing that thou hast humbled thyself 
so low unto thy servant. 

III. And Jesus, when he was baptized, ete. (Matt. iii: 15.) 
Three signs of the effects of the baptism which those receive 
who are baptized in water sanctified by God, are, first, the gates 
of heaven are opened upon them; secondly, the Holy Ghost 
descends upon them; thirdly, they are made the adopted sons 
of God. But our blessed Lord was God, eternal Son, eternally 
beloved; and now the more so, by a new title, of perfect 
obedience as man, and love towards mankind, coming into the 
world with the innocence and meekness of a dove, not to punish, 
but to spare and forgive. Have recourse unto him then, when 
the heavens are thus opened, delay not repentance; prepare the 
heart with purity to receive the Spirit of God, and his sevenfold 
gifts and graces; be meek, and humble, and peaceable, because 
such are sons of God; love, that thou mayest be loved; en- 
deavour to please God above all, and for no man’s pleasure dis- 
please him. How sweet, how rich, is the name of Son, which 
he vouchsafed from heaven, in order to insure the heavenly in- 
heritance. O ye sons of men, how long will ye seek after 
leasing. The only true honour and riches is to become thé 
sons of God. 


Tur Tempration or Curist. 


I. Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
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(Matt. iv. 1). He was led up by the same Spirit which de- 
scended upon him at his baptism, to retirement from the world 
and fasting, and consequently, to be tempted by the enemy of 
all religious exercises. His food during these forty days was 
prayer, and the fervent desire of performing, in life and death, 
the will of his heavenly Father. By this he taught us how to 
arm ourselves against the assaults of the devil; as well as not to 
imagine that because we are sometimes sorely tempted, that 
therefore we are deserted of God, and of his Holy Spirit; and 
also, in what way we should prepare ourselves for whatever duty 
God calls us to perform. And though our blessed Lord perse- 
vered so long, without the pains of fasting, yet he was afterwards 
an hungered, stooping to the infirmities of man, whose nature 
he had taken. The tempter, unable to fathom the mystery of 
the incarnation, yet by many circumstances conjecturing the 
truth, took advantage of his being hungry, and approaching, 
said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. Our Saviour did not yield to his wish, because, as 
St. Augustine says, The tempter is only overcome by despising 
him; but replied, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. For the 
children of Israel, in the wilderness, were not sustained so much 
by manna as by Divine providence. Raise thy thoughts to this 
spiritual food, and to confidence in God, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able. 

II. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city (Matt. 
iv. 5). No man can expect to be free from temptation, since 
Satan was thus enabled to tempt the Son of God. The more 
holy we become, and the more highly favoured we are of God, 
the more must we take heed lest we fall; for then temptations 
are always the more secret, and disguised with some imitation of 
good, as in this case, with the words of Holy Scripture mis- 
applied. If thou be the Son of God, do not cast thyself down 
to things unworthy of God and of his service. Do not allow 
thyself to be taken up by a much esteem of thyself. Remain 
rather in the dust; but if thou art thence removed, live with 
godly fear; be not rash, and place not thyself in the way of 
temptation. Christ answered, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. Seek not after extraordinary consolations, unusual 
illuminations, novel feelings. Rather walk in the ordinary path 
of holiness followed by saints, allowed by the Church, and en- 
joined by those set over us. He has, indeed, given his angels 
charge concerning us; but we must not be rash and headstrong 
in our ways. 


III. Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
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mountain (Matt. iv. 8). Where does not pride and ambition 
carry the mind that is once poisoned with them? Of what does 
it not boast, be it ever so false, as the devil does on this occason, 
as if all had been his, to give or to take away at his good plea- 
sure? All these things will I give thee, as if all consisted in 
present wealth, and glory, and pleasure, and power. They who 
have had all at their command, what is become of them? Peo- 
ple climb hills and encounter dangers to obtain their desire, and 
with their desire they heap up to themselves sins and torments 
due to sin. Say with our blessed Lord, Get thee hence, Satan, 
thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve. No excitement of pleasure, no gratification of vanity, no 
splendour of wealth, no dignity of power, shall shake my reso- 
lution, or entangle me with the allurements to forget or forego 
my duty to God, and my conscience. And as, upon this, the 
tempter leaveth him, and behold angels came and ministered 
unto him; so by stedfastly resisting, we shall become the more 
free—though never absolutely secure, so long as this warfare 
continues—and the angels will be the more ready to minister to 
us against the common enemy. 


Tue Baptist’s Testimony to Curist. 


I. The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him (John 
i. 29). When Jesus is present, all seems easy and nothing hard 
tous. When Jesus is not present, everything is hard, nothing 
easy. Come, Lord, take from me this heavy burden of sin, and 
distaste for what is thy will. Come, thou Lamb of God, inno- 
cent, meek, patient, obedient, silent; rightly styled the Lamb 
of God, because from God alone these gifts can come; and in 
whom they are found, there God is also found, for he giveth 
grace unto the lowly. Behold, with a loving, thankful eye, this 
Lamb, which alone taketh away the sin of the world; and out 
of his infinite mercy, daily taketh them away by means of his 
holy sacraments ; and though daily multiplied, is yet ready to 
take them all away, upon true repentance, and meekly and 
patiently bears with us day by day. 

II. Again the next day after John stood (John i. 35). Our 
blessed Lord spoke not; but his humility spoke for him, and 
shewed that he was indeed the Lamb ordained and ready for the 
sacrifice. Behold him again and again ; observe all his actions ; 
stand as John stood, and consider him; be not easily diverted 
from so profitable a contemplation; follow him with thy 
thoughts and actions, for he compels thee not unless his love be 
sufficiently powerful to draw thee. O sweet compulsion! Draw 
me, saith the Spouse in the Canticles, draw me, we will run 
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after thee. There is nothing in him which will not invite thee 
to follow, if thou dost only duly consider whom thou dost be- 
hold. He walketh not the broad ways of the world which lead to 
destruction ; but he goeth in the way of holiness, and sheweth 
unto us the path of everlasting bliss. 

III. Then Jesus turned, and saw them following (John i. 38). 
Onr blessed Lord was pleased with their promptness in follow- 
ing him, upon St. John’s words; and with their humility and 
respect towards his person in forbearing to interrupt his 
thoughts, when he walked without speaking. He was also 
pleased with their desire to find out where he dwelt, that they 
might hear him more at leisure, and converse with him more at 
large. He therefore turned himself, and saith unto them, What 
seek ye? in order to give them confidence. Observe the benefit 
of making use of holy inspirations and suggestions ; for Christ 
saith not, Whom seek ye, for it was evident they sought him ; 
but, What seek ye? What aim ye at in following me? A 
question which may give us an opportunity whether in follow- 
ing him we seek him, or something which self-love or other 
motive may suggest. Asa holy man saith, If thou seekest Jesus, 
thou shalt find Jesus; if thou seekest thyself, thou wilt find thyself. 

IV. He saith unto them, Come and see (John i. 39). They 
desired to know where he dwelt, that they might, in private, 
hear his instruction, and resort the more often to him. They 
came and saw where he dwelt; perhaps he had no house or 
dwelling of his own. However, he invites them to come and 
see at their leisure. Where? Poorly enough, in all likelihood, 
as once in a stable; and in his exile, in the desert; and as 
whole nights, in prayer on the mountain; and even then upon 
the cross in thought and will. Come and see how long Christ 
remained in these places, and still remains in the blessed Sacra- 
ment. Abide with him in the closet of thy heart, in thy supe- 
riors, in his little ones, all the days of thy life. Ascend into 
heaven with thy thoughts, where he dwells eternally. Ascend 
thither in desire, that thou mayest follow the more courageously 
by the path which he points out. Oh, how amiable are thy 
dwellings, thou Lord of hosts, even in this life. Tell me, O 
thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest; where thou 
makest thy flock to rest at noon; for why should I be as one 
that turneth aside by the flocks of thy companions? that is, 
after the multitude of those who wander without guides, they 
know not whither. 


Tue Cat or THE APOSTLES. 
I. One of the two which followed him was Andrew, Simon 
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Peter’s brother (John i. 40). Spiritual treasures are not like 
those of the world; they increase by distribution. And the 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. There is an abundance for every one that will receive. 
We have found the Messias. Imagine the joy of St. Peter 
when he heard this. If Jesus speaks but one word, we feel 
great comfort; but he that findeth Jesus, findeth a good thing, 
yea, all that is good. And he brought his brother unto Jesus. 
This was a true brotherly deed. This is truly to find our Lord; 
if we truly burn with the love of Jesus, we have a true care for 
our brother’s salvation. 

II. And Jesus said, Thou art Simon; thou shalt be called 
Cephas (John i. 42). That is, a rock or stone. It is not enough 
to find Jesus by faith, or by a sensible sweetness in our devo- 
tions. Faith is the groundwork, spiritual consolations are helps 
to build up more courageously upon the principles of faith. We 
must incorporate into ourselves his precepts and instructions ; 
and as St. Paul says, Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, that is, his 
conversation and manner of living. Therefore, so soon as 
Jesus was found, he gave fresh names to many of his disciples, 
and of different meanings to those they bore before. St. Peter’s 
name might at first have well signified simple obedience; but 
now it speaks of fortitude and solidity—always aiming at the 
greater glory of God, and the exaltation of his holy name. For 
if Christ speak the word, he can make no less a change in the 
name than in the things; no less in us than in St. Peter. 

III. And Nathanael said, Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? (John i. 46). Consider the goodness of our divine 
Saviour, in secking after thee, when thou thinkest not of him. 
Follow then his holy inspirations; and endeavour by word and 
example to encourage others. Be not rash in judging others ; 
nor self-sufficient of thyself, as if thou didst understand more 
than others. Take time, and consider whether another may not 
have more reason than thou; and be not contentious. Despise 
no man’s country, or descent, or occupation, for Almighty God 
is pleased to make saints in every place and country, and in each 
condition of life. 

IV. Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile 
(John i. 47). 1 saw thee under the fig-tree. O all-seeing eye, 
thou understandest my thoughts long before. O wondrous 
knowledge, it is folly in me to attempt to hide, or conceal, or 
dissemble anything from thee. Give me grace then to serve 
thee in true simplicity of heart, in the sight of men and angels, 
without guile or deceit. For thou wilt lay judgment to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet. Thou wilt make lies come 
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to nought, for upon falsehood shall no man prosper. Listen to 
the promise, Ye shall see angels ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man. They ascend and descend upon the same 
Man ; admiring the majesty of his person, and wondering at the 
infirmity of human nature; in both stooping to do him service, 
and obeying his command, which they consider their highest 
honour. Adore our blessed Lord as God, and as King of the 
universe, who hath command of life and death, and who putteth 
down the mighty from their seats, and hath exalted the humble 
and meek. 


CHRIST TURNETH THE WaTER INTO WINE. 


I. And the third day, there was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee (John ii. 1). He went to the marriage in order that, as 
he had long before of his sovereign power ordained holy matri- 
mony, he might now by his presence sanctify it. But St. Chrys- 
ostom suggests another line of thought—If you please, let us 
contemplate two houses; one of those who are marrying, another 
of those who are mourning. Let us enter them one after the 
other, and see which of the two is the better. And they wanted 
wine. This is what we may be sure of in all the follies of the 
world—they cannot last. How soon do such comforts fail! 
How soon do they produce discomfort and distress, even whilst 
in the enjoyment of them. And so much the greater, because 
they usually trench upon that which is a continual feast—a 
merry heart. 

II. Jesus saith unto her, Mine hour is not yet come (John 
ii. 4). It is evident from his mother’s immediate reply, and 
confident command, that our blessed Lord’s answer was no 
censure. He would only express that it was a matter belong- 
ing neither to him nor to her, to supply such temporal wants, or 
rather superfluities. Not to him, for he came to supply spiritual 
necessities ; not to her, because she was present as a guest. He 
had not intended to manifest himself on that occasion ; but at 
her suggestion, which was very modest, only mentioning the 
want, she felt that it was his pleasure to condescend to follow 
it; and therefore his mother saith unto the servants, Whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it. 

III. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water 
(John ii. 7). Our blessed Lord made use of the vessels already 
at hand. He caused them to be filled up to the brim; and 
that, on the moment, that men might not say something was 
mixed with the water, which needed time to make the change. 
The same divine Word instantly changed the water into wine, 
which in the beginning said, Let there be light, and there was 
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light. We should consider who it is who changes water into 
wine, and hath all things at his command; in order that none 
should fail to feel wholly dependent upon him. Many things 
helped to effect this change, the petition of the blessed Virgin, 
the obedience of the servants, and especially the greater glory 
of God, which our blessed Lord only sought; for all things work 
together for good to them that love God, and these are the 
means by which the waters of affliction are turned into the 
waters of*comfort. Thou hast kept the good wine until now. 
The joys of the world begin with deficiency and want, falling 
short of our expectation, and they end with greater disappoint- 
ment. How many blessings do we receive of God, and know 
not of them? Chiefly, perhaps, because we seldom reflect upon 
them. If we once had tasted the wine which our blessed Lord 
gives us, we should esteem all other vile and tasteless. His 
wine lasts for eternity. If it were wonderful, says an ancient 
Father, to turn water into wine, much more marvellous is it to 
turn sinners into saints; and that things which to the world 
are insipid and cold and dead, should be restored to life and 
heat and flavour. The apostles believed on him for that one 
sign; we, having received so many blessings, shall not we 
believe ? 


APPLICATION OF THE FORMER MEDITATIONS TO THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 


I. The ancient fathers were wont, with much devotion, to 
beg, in the words of the prophet, that the heavens might drop 
down from above, and the skies pour down rightousnesss, that 
the earth might open and bring forth salvation. But here the 
heavens are always opened for us to behold the beloved Son, 
who sits at the right hand of his Father, in whom he is well- 
pleased ; and who comes down to us in the holy sacrifice, in no less 
humble and meek a manner, than when he came to be baptized 
of St. John the Baptist. Oh, that we had the eyes of that holy 
man to see his inward perfections, and worth, and glory. How 
should we then cover our faces with the seraphim, and say, 
Comest thou to me, the eternal Son of God, the creator and 
Lord of all things? Thou, the beloved of angels, the Father of 
fair love, and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope, doest thou 
vouchsafe to come to me, the most miserable of creatures? I 
have great reason, not only to suffer it to be so now, but with all 
the desire of my soul and body to long after it, and to labour 
to fulfil all righteousness, that I may not be altogether unworthy 
_ of so great a blessing. But thou, O infinite goodness, infinite 
mercy, infinite compassion and love, I have not words to express 
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what I think, nor thoughts equal to thy worth ; come, notwith- 
standing, sweet Jesus, and be a Saviour unto me. 

II. O bread of life, it is not natural food that can sustain 
me for eternity; nor all that the world can give, though I 
should be master of all the kingdoms of the world. Thou alone 
art the bread which came down from heaven, which must sustain 
us in eternity. I that am made of earth can hardly think of 
ought but earth and earthly things. But he that cometh from 
above is above all, and what he hath seen and heard, that he 
testifieth, and to that he invites us. Come, eat of my bread 
and drink of the wine which I have mingled. Thy bread is 
thyself, Lord Jesus, which is able to content every man’s delight, 
and agrees to every taste. Thy wine is thy sacred blood, 
which thou hast wonderfully mingled in the chalice under the 
eucharistic form of wine, that as it is most comfortable to our 
souls, it should not be distasteful to our bodies. This bread will 
never fail us, as did Saul’s in his journey. We shall never want 
for this wine, as they did at the marriage-feast; but the more 
we use it, the more there will be to use, both in its fruits and 
effects. Fill then your eyes with tears of sorrow and love, and 
pour out your heart to him; for even these he will turn to your 
eternal comfort, and will fulfil them again, up to the brim, with 
his heavenly gifts and graces. 

III. Come and see often where he dwells, how poorly he is 
content to be lodged for thy sake. Look into the churches, 
where he is to be found, and upon the altar where he is present; 
all that is there, God knoweth, is not devotion; all is not rever- 
ence and respect; all is not cleanliness and decency of heart; 
and yet he does not avoid them. Look again into the souls of 
the communicants, and chiefly into thy own, even when he is 
received into the inward chambers; how are they swept, how 
are they garnished and furnished ? And yet, he hath patience 
with thee. O blessed master, I am thy servant; O grant me 
understanding, that I may live. 


O. 8. 








PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS IN THE ANCIENT SYRIAN 
CHURCH. 


Tue object of this paper is simply to illustrate the character of 
philosophical inquiries among the Syrian Christians at a parti- 
cular period. For this purpose we shall give a few extracts 
printed in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, by Prof. 
Lic. A. Pohlmann, who recently visited Rome, and found in the 
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library of the Propaganda a MS. which he describes and quotes 
from. The book was copied early in the seventeenth century, 
by one of the Maronites, from an ancient document. It was 
known to Assemani, but his account of it is unsatisfactory. .At 
its commencemeut there is a general statement of the questions 
discussed, and this preliminary portion we shall translate. It 
will be seen that the topics are numerous, and therefore indica- 
tive of the range which was taken by speculative and inquiring 
minds when the work was composed. If it should be thought 
that some of the matters proposed for discussion are neither ob- 
scure nor important, it must be remembered that real science 
made but slow progress in the world until a recent period. At 
any rate, we may ascertain from these questions, that men’s 
minds were occupied on problems twelve hundred years ago, 
which are even now not all settled. 

The original author of this curious work appears to have 
been at one time bishop of Edessa, a place famous on many ac- 
counts in the history of the world, of learning, and of the 
church. Its foundation was ascribed to an antiquity so vener- 
able, that Ephrem Syrus and others believed it to be the Erech 
of Genesis x. 10, and the Ur of the patriarch Abraham. Its 
proper name was Urhoi; the Greeks called it Orrhoena or Cal- 
lirrhée, and the Arabs term it Raha and Orfah. There lived 
king Abgar, the first royal convert to Christianity in apostolic 
times. There was the first church erected, and there most 
probably was the first version of the New Testament executed 
in the Syriac language, which was there spoken in its purest 
form. At Edessa, learning and literature flourished in ancient 
times. The Christian school of that city produced some eminent 
men, as the philosophic Bardesanes, the hymn-writer Harmonius, 
the great Ephrem, etc. This school was suppressed by Zeno in 
the year 489, and its honours were transferred to Nisibis. 

For many centuries, the intellectual activity of the Syrian 
Christians and their Persian neighbours was very great. Not 
only did they produce many valuable original works, bnt trans- 
lated most of the best Greek and some of the Latin fathers. 
Eventually they translated portions of the Greek classics, and. 
it is said, the whole of Aristotle. From the Syriac versions 
of the last named author, the tradition is, that the Arabic 
translations were mainly derived. Some of these works still 
survive, and precious relics of them, by Serguis of Rhesaina 
and others, are now in the British Museum. 

When the Saracen power prevailed, the decline of the church 
at Edessa began, but it continued still to have its bishops for a 
long period. One of them, Elijah Bar Shinoia, figures as an author 
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in the middle of the eleventh century. But the most famous is 
Jacob, a monophysite who flourished in the seventh century. 
He wrote many works, including a translation of Aristotle’s 
Dialectics into Syriac, and in the opinion of Herr Pohlmann, 
was the author of the work in which we are now more especially 
interested. Whatever his name, the author gives a brief account 
of himself, commencing thus, “To all nations under heaven, 
brethren and fraternal, and members one of another; brethren 
of one race, one family, and one communion, with rational and 
spiritual soul, capable of understanding and of knowledge; and 
with a tangible and compound body of four material elements ; 
peace and rest on all, from the true Lord of the world! The 
least brother of all, and the smallest member partaking of 
human nature with all, a feeble man from Edessa a city of 
Mesopotamia, which lieth at the head between the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, great rivers ; in token of true love and divine 
pity, telleth your true excellency and wisdom, that I your least 
brother was called to the presidency at the head of the people, 
whether by the will of God or by the work of man, praise be 
to him who knoweth everything! I remained in this ministry 
at the head of my people about thirty years. I was tempted in 
many things, and endured great anguish and many afilictions, 
and tortures and troubles in its management.” He goes on to 
relate how he was compelled by his enemies to flee and after- 
wards returned, only to be persecuted as before, for his fidelity. 
He therefore fled again and took up his residence in a wild 
mountain with three monks. During his retreat he appears to 
have conceived the idea of writing this book. The facts of his 
long and troublesome episcopacy square better with what is 
known of Jacob, than of any other.‘ 

The title of the work is A general Treatise addressed to all 
Nations under Heaven, teaching the knowledge of Truth, and how 
it may be attained. It is divided into ten parts, each of which 
is subdivided into chapters, the general summary of which we 
now proceed to give. 

The first part or book contains ten chapters, the subjects of 





«In his Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex Numis Illustrata (Petropoli, 
1784), T. 8. Bayer speaks thus of Jacob of Edessa. ‘Jacobus in agro Antio- 
cheno natus, Grecam linguam in Mesopotamie urbibus prope exstinctam 
restituit, cum ei in monasterio Aphthonii et Alexandria operam navasset. 
Edessenw urbis Episcopus fuit: sed cum suorum mores ferre non posset, ejectus 
urbe in monasteriis quibusdam Greecas literas docuit. Revocatus in urbem ad 
ontificatum, quatuor post mensibus in occidentales regiones profectus quesitum 
ibros Greecos, quorum incredibili studio ardebat, diem obiit, anno Seleucidarum 
1019, a. c. 707,” pp. 22,23. Others ascribe a different date to the death of 
Jacob; some earlier and some later. 
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3 which are these. 1. What man ought to know and teach. 
. 2. How truth may be accurately known. 3. What truth is, 
3 and what falsehood is. 4. How it may be known that there is 
, a God. 5. Whether he is one, or many. 6. How many per- 
y sons he is, and how many properties there are in him. 7. 
; Whether he has a certain name or not. 8. Whether he is the 


' cause of all causes, and the Creator of all creatures. 9. Whether 
he notices, rules, and provides for all, or not. 10. Whether 
| God is comprehensible or incomprehensible. 

It will be seen that this first book starts some of the pro- 
foundest questions which can occupy the attention of man. 
The second book, containing eight chapters, advances from the 
f domain of theology to that of cosmology. 1. Why God created 
; the creatures, and constituted the worlds. 2. What is his will 
in regard to the creatures. 3. Whether there is another world 
besides this, visible and existent one. 4. If there is another 
: world, how it exists, and what it is;—material and visible like 
this, or spiritual, subtle, and invisible. 5. What is the arrange- 
) ment and administration of the other world which now exists 
besides this. 6. Whether this world’ is sensible. 7. If another 
world besides this exists. 8. If there exists and will be another 
world, what is its arrangement, and indication, and administra- 
) tion. 

It will be noticed that the first and seventh chapters are 
almost identical. The next book includes nine chapters, chiefly 
relating to man and his faculties. 1. Why man was created. 
2. What the nature of man is. 3. How he must think, what 
he ought to do, and how he should conduct himself in this 
world. 4. What shall be after man, what is his hope, and what 
shall be his trust. 5. How it is possible for man to know God. 
6. If it is possible for him to know him accurately as he is, or 
not. 7. If the knowledge of God which man has, is constantly 
the same, or increases with experience : also whether man’s know- 
ledge of God increases and diminishes. 8. What is the reason 
that, when God is one, and his nature and essence one, there 
are different notions of Him among all peoples, and tongues, 
and in all measures, in all men: and even in the same man, 
why does knowledge vary in all measures. 9. Whether the 
knowledge of God is different in all respects named: or whether 
the difference is in men and from men while the knowledge 
itself is invariable. 

The drift of the previous inquiries will be apparent, as also 
of those in the fourth book, containing five somewhat miscella- 





> In the text shulomo, “end” or “termination,” but it seems to be an error 
for ’Olmo, “ world.” 
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neous chapters. 1. Whether the writing and literature that is 
written in the world, is true, and profitable, and useful. 2. 
Who discovered writing and invented it, and what is needful in 
regard to it. 3. Whether the book of Genesis, that is, of the 
Law, about the creation of the world, is true or not. 4. When 
this world was created, and how old it is, and whence and of 
what it was composed. 5. How opposite elements were united, 
and all that is visible made out of them. 

The fifth book, iu seven chapters, may be called astronomical. 
1. How light was created and whence it comes. 2. How the 
heavens were spread out, and what they are, and what the firma- 
ment above us is. 8. What are the Mauzaloth (spheres), and 
how many they are, and how they are bound together. 4. 
Whether there is anything in these spheres invisible to the eyes, 
and yet by all means proper and needful to be known. 5. How 
many are the firmaments, i.e., the houses of the spheres. 6. 
What are the sun and moon, and the rest of the stars; what 
are they made of, aud what is their nature, what is their ar- 
rangement and use; where are their places, and what is their 
operation, and whole law. 7. What causes an eclipse, é.e., an 
obscuration of sun and moon. 

These questions help us to understand what astronomical 
system our author favoured. Kindred topics come before us in 
the sixth book, wherein are seven chapters. 1. What is under 
the whole sphere and the places of the stars; and how comes 
the fiery ether, and why. 2. What is under the ether; how 
comes this air, and what are meteors, i.e., the shooting stars 
which appear by night in the air. 3. Whence comes the 
arrangement of the clouds; out of what are they multiplied 
and condensed, and how dissipated. 4. Whence come light- 
nings and the voices of thunders. 5. Whence rain and dews, 
and why; and from what cause are snow, hail, and ice. 6. 
Whence changes of seasons, spring, summer, and autumn, i. e., 
the beginning of winter. 7. Why do the changes of the sea- 
sons come orderly and consecutively, and not suddenly. 

Having disposed of his meterology, the author goes on in 
the seventh book, in five chapters, to put questions respecting 
sundry natural objects. 1. Why are there various races of birds 
and flying things; whence come they; what is the use of them, 
and what understanding have they. Also, concerning the kinds 
of fish and all the reptiles which are in the water. 2. What is 
the nature of earth, and the many varieties that are in it, i.e., 
in dust and stones, and their operations; of what were formed 
all the substances which come from the earth, as gold, silver, 
iron, copper, and other metals, é.e., that which proceeds from 
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the earth. 3. From what come the hot waters which are in 
some places, and why ; as well as other waters which spring up; 
and many other differences in water; whereas water has only 
two natures, one salt, of the seas, and the other sweet for use. 
4. What are trees and herbage, and different kinds of plants; 
and why, and how. 5. Whence came animals and brute beasts, 
and why. 

In the seventh book, physical inquiries are brought to a con- 
clusion; and in the eighth, five chapters are devoted to ques- 
tions arising out of the mental constitution of man. 1. How 
we ought to regard all that has been said: whether knowledge 
concerning these things is one, and understanding and specula- 
tion’ respecting them also one: whether, as the experience which 
man has enlarges, his knowledge of these things increases as 
well; or whether speculation about them is also limited in him: 
what is man the better for the true knowledge of these things? 
2. What is that experience and study which advances the mind 
of man, and correctly leads it up by the steps and degrees of 
the knowledge of all these things. 3. By how many degrees 
man ascends and advances in experience. 4. How far man rises 
and can attain in knowledge. 5. Whether there is an end and 
a limit to the knowledge of the truth, or whether it is without 
end for ever. 

From these attempts to ascertain the nature and limits of 
science and the mind, we are conducted in the ninth book 
through seven chapters, devoted to some of the questions con- 
nected with eschatology. 1. What is the kingdom of heaven, 
and the delights, blessings, and dominion (?) of well-doers, and 
how they can be known. 2. What is Gehenna, and the tor- 
ments of evil-doers. 3. Whether the order and measure of 
delights and torments is one, or whether there are many differ- 
ences among them. 4. Whether these differences of delights 
and torments are of one order continually, or changing. 5. 
Whether there is an end to the judgment of sinners as some 
think. 6. Whether both sides are true, and how true when 
opposed to one another. 

It will be observed that the question of a purgatory, or of 
an intermediate state, is not raised. The tenth book commences 
without any specification, has no distinction of chapters, and is 
altogether miscellaneous. It proceeds to shew how the genera- 
tions and tribes of men were propagated (?), why the languages 
of men are different, and why their countenances, voices, and 
personal appearance differ, whereas the constitution of their 





» The original here has the Greek word “ theory.” 
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nature is the same; and whether, therefore, their will and 
thoughts vary like their forms. Why there are these many dif- 
ferences in the manifest and hidden things of men. How kings 
arose in the world, and when, and why: why rulers of countries 
and cities, judges and lawgivers, were appointed in the world: 
why cities, castles, and fortresses were built: why men learn war 
and fighting with weapons, and armies are appointed for hunting 
expeditions and warfare. How it behoves every one of these 
orders, i.e., kings, lords, rulers, judges, lawgivers, and armies 
making war, to behave, and employ every one of them his rank 
and office. Why nations are divided from one another. How 
confessions (or religions) arose, when, and why. How many 
kinds of confessions there are in the world, and into what sorts, 
species, and variety of opinions every one of them is divided, 
whereas the race of man is one. Wherein all confessions are 
opposed to one another, and wherein they agree and are alike. 
Whether the opposition of these confessions is fixed and firm, 
or their agreement. Why heads of the faith,’ and presidents 
are appointed in all confessions. How they are framed, and 
what they teach. What the order of the priesthood is, what 
are its degrees, and what are they like. How ought the heads 
of confessions’ and priests to conduct themselves in this world. 
Whom they should resemble, what should they expect, and what 
is their confidence (or dignity). How ought other men to 
behave as servants, hirelings, and other workmen. How ought 
rulers, lords, and heads of confessions,’ and priests to behave to 
other men who are under subjection to them; and how men 
who are servants, and hirelings, and workmen, should behave to 
their bodily and spiritual superiors, in deeds and thoughts. 
After all these things, who is he that binds and aids all men to 
do and think what is for the peace and preservation of them all, 
as it is binding and obligatory upon all. 

Here the series of inquiries terminates, and the author 
adds :—* These are the subjects of this book, with other excel- 
lent matters, and the word of knowledge is mingled among 
these topics, as the grace of the rich Giver who is perfect in 
completeness, hath given and taught unto the feeble and desti- 
tute writer, for the profit and help of many who may hereafter 
meet with and meditate upon them.” 

Besides the title of the book already given, it appears to 
have another, ‘ On the cause of all causes,’ which indicates its 
general scope. The practical intention of the book, was to 
teach men everywhere the truth, and to deliver them from the 
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darkness of religious and scientific error. The copious variety 
of its details cannot but strike the most casual observer, as in- 
dicating the author’s mental activity and discipline. But the 
book is especially interesting, as shewing the nature, objects and 
method of philosophical and scientific inquiry among the better 
informed Christians of the east, at the remote period when it 
was no doubt written. Herr Pohlmann intimates that the work 
is not complete, but he gives a specimen of it from the chapter 
on the origin and value of letters. The words employed by the 
author are almost all Syriac, and the scanty intermixture of 
Greek words is a noticeable feature, at a time when the language 
generally had been so much disguised by their multitude. It 
would seem that Edessa still sought to maintain its ancient 
reputation in this respect, and that its writers endeavoured as 
far as possible to avoid the tendency to transfer Greek into 
Syriac instead of translating it. It may be remarked, that Jacob 
of Edessa, whom we suppose to have been the author of the 
work, is remembered as the writer of a Syriac grammar, and he 
greatly contributed to improve the Syriac language; indeed 
many say that his grammar was the first compiled in that lan- 
guage. He used all his endeavours to revive a tongue which 
Greek, Arabian, and other influences were corrupting and sup- 
planting. Hence he endeavoured to prevent the use of new and 
foreign words, beyond what was absolutely necessary ; and the 
authors he recommended were the older and purer, such as 
Ephrem, Jacob of Sarug, Isaac the Syrian, and Philoxenus of 
Mabug. Still, he was remarkable for his avidity for learning ; 
he travelled abroad in search of knowledge, he was a master of 
the Greek language, and as we have seen, was a translator of 
Aristotle‘ B. H. C. 











f There is in the Journal Asiatique for 1852, tom. xix., p. 293—333, an 
interesting article by M. Renan, on certain Syriac manuscripts of the British 
Museum, containing translations of profane Greek authors, and philosophical 
treatises. The reader may also consult the Abbé Lavigerie’s Lcole Chrétienne 
d’ Edesse, 8vo, Paris, 1850; and De Philosophia Peripatetica apud Syros, com- 
mentatio historica, by M. Renan, Paris, 1852. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to wnderstand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lau;ful inquiry. In these days of 
theological investigation ond controversy, liberal concessions must be made to the sin- 
cere researches and convictions of those from whom we more or less differ. An 
organ like this is necessarily made the arena for the discussion of opposite views, 
The demands that it shall be such are numerous, loud, and undeniable. Truth can 
lose nothing by impartial investigations in the spirit of Christian charity, candour, 
and intelligence. Only when men are permitted to speak, can we know the nature 
and ground of their opinions.} 





THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Tue use I have made of the Septuagint in my work on Genesis i. has 
given rise to so much adverse criticism, particularly in the notice taken 
of it in the Atheneum (Aug. 31, 1861), where the adoption of that 
version is pronounced to be fatal to the argument, that I feel called 
upon to offer a few words of justification, which I beg permission to do 
through the medium of your Journal. I shall begin with admitting 
that there was an original Hebrew text, with which that existing at the 
present day is sufficiently accordant for all the purposes of theological 
science. But this text, to be of any use, requires to be first translated, 
and then interpreted; so that, practically, our Scriptures are transla- 
tions made and interpreted according to the degree of knowledge God 
has vouchsafed to us. If the original text could be translated with the 
same certainty as a living language, or even with the certainty that 
translations from Greek and Latin admit of, there would be no doubt 
that modern versions ought to be made directly and independently from 
the Hebrew. But when this has been done, the results are not such as 
to inspire confidence. Two Hebraists of acknowledged ability, in trans- 
lating a passage from the same text, for instance, a chapter of the Book 
of Job, will differ both as to the meanings of the words and the nexus 
of the sentences. Moreover, in cases where the literal rendering is not 
doubtful, the sense is often obscure, or actually unintelligible, on account 
of the great difference between ancient and modern modes of thought 
and expression. ‘Translators feeling this, have been induced, where 
they thought they perceived the sense, to interpret rather than trans- 
late. It is, in fact, hardly possible to give an intelligible rendering of 
such ancient writing without having recourse to interpretation. But in 
so far as such interpretation is not scientifically executed, an element of 
uncertainty and error is thereby introduced. Now, applying these 
general remarks to the Septuagint, it must, I think, in the first place 
be conceded, considering the age in which that translation was made, 
that the LXX. were in a position far better than that of subsequent 
translators for being acquainted with, or ascertaining, the meanings of 
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the Hebrew words, and for understanding the connexion of sentences 
and the indications of transition particles. It is, I believe, admitted 
that the Hebrew philologist is greatly dependent upon the Septuagint. 
Then again with respect to the symbolic and concrete language of a 
large portion of the Old Testameut, which is now the chief source of 
the difficulty of interpreting it, there is good reason to conclude that at 
the age of the Septuagint version, the abstract and true signification of 
such language was still understood; at least, much better understood 
than at the present day. It seems, in fact, that in consequence of the 
growing obscurity of the ancient modes of expression, the LXX. did not 
merely translate, but considered it a part of their office to interpret the 
more abstruse passages, and transmute them into language consonant 
with current ideas, and adapted to the advanced state of scriptural 
knowledge consequent upon the completion of the canon of the Old 
Testament. Accordingly in the same book, and even in the same 
chapter, we meet with some sentences translated strictly enough, while 
others differ so much from the original, that we find it hard to discover 
how the original suggested them. ‘These deviations are often so sin- 
gular and so wide, that at first sight it appears uncertain whether they 
are to be attributed to ignorance or to science. But when it is consi- 
dered that notwithstanding such divergencies from the Hebrew text, the 
use of the Septuagint was sanctioned by Christ and his apostles, and that 
in the New Testament the transmuted passages are in various instances 
quoted in preference to the original ones, we are no longer at liberty to 
doubt that the former are true interpretations of the latter given on 
definite principles. The principle which seems commonly to govern these 
interpretations is that of expressing, in general and abstract terms, the 
sense which the concrete terms of the original were intended to convey. 

To illustrate and confirm the foregoing argument, I propose now to 
give particular consideration to one signal instance of deviation of the 
Septuagint from the Hebrew, and to enquire into the rationale of it. I 
refer to a clause in Psalm xl. 7, the literal rendering of which from the 
Hebrew is, ‘‘ Thou hast digged out my ears,” i.e., as Rosenmiiller 
explains, “aurium meatum mihi effodisti.”” There is no question about 
the correctness of this translation, but much as to what it means. 
Some commentators refer for explanation to Exod. xxi. 6, and take the 
Hebrew to signify, ‘‘ my ears thou hast pierced,” in token of perpetual 
service. Against this view Rosenmiiller justly remarks, that it is not 
there affirmed that both ears were pierced, and the Hebrew word sig- 
nifying ‘‘ to bore through,” is not the same as that used in the passage 
under consideration. According to his own view, which is also that of 
other German commentators, to dig out the ears is to open them for 
hearing and obeying, and he appeals to Is. 1. 5, ‘* The Lord God hath 
opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious.” Here, however, the 
Hebrew word is a different one, and does not mean ‘‘to dig,” buat 
strictly ‘‘to open,” as also does the corresponding word in the Septua- 
gint. The English version, “ mine ears hast thou opened,” interprets 
according to this view, avoiding the literal translation. ‘The commen- 
tator Scott adduces both the above views, but does not decide between 
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them. The LXX., as is well known, have given, oma é€ xatnptiow 
por, “a body hast thou prepared me,” which, as it is certainly not a 
translation of the original, must be taken to be their interpretation of 
it. It is evident that neither of the foregoing views at all accords with 
this interpretation. Rosenmiiller, after remarking that the Alexandrian 
interpreter takes “digging out” in the sense of “ preparing,” and 
“‘ears”’ by synecdoche for the whole body, adds somewhat contemptu- 
ously, ‘it does not concern us to consider the different accounts that 
have been given of the Greek version, as we are interpreting the Hebrew 
text, not the Alexandrian version.”” Dean Alford (on Heb. x. 5) can- 
didly owns that he has no explanation to give of this divergence of the 
Septuagint from the Hebrew. 

But what if after all it should appear that the Septuagint version of 
this passage is the true interpretation of it, and the only one it admits 
of? This might, I think, be safely inferred from the fact, that in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 5) the passage is quoted as it stands in the 
Septuagint. This position may also be maintained by the following in- 
dependent argument. First, it may be remarked that ‘‘to open” 
(sc. a door) has an objective sense, which, when applied to the ears, 
naturally suggests the ideas of listening and obeying. But it would be 
contrary to principle to attach this inferential sense to “digging out,” 
which has a proper objective meaning quite distinct from that of 
“opening.” It is singular that Hebraists have not referred for illustra- 
tion to Isaiah li. 1, the Hebrew of which contains a word signifying 
literally to ‘‘dig out,” which, as the context shews, is to be taken in 
the general sense of forming, or creating (4 Esdras xiii. 6 and 7, may 
be adduced as exemplifying this sense). ‘Thus the particular and com- 
monly observed operation of digging, which in our passage has reference 
to the meatus of the ear, may be taken as signifying generally to form 
or make. This generalization is expressed in the Septuagint by 
kataptifw, a verb peculiarly applied to the creation of external objects 
(as, for instance, in Psalm Ixxiii. 16, 0% xatyptiow for Kai oednvyy), 
and selected here on the same philological principle as that according 
to which to form and to make have both in Latin and in English 
equivalent meanings. If these reasons suffice to shew that operative 
formation is the leading idea of the passage, and thus account for 
katapritw, it will be easy to explain the occurrence of sua. For to 
form the ears is clearly an operation the same in kind as that of form- 
ing the whole body, and implies the latter. The Alexandrine inter- 
preters seem, therefore, rightly to have judged that the ears are 
specified solely because their visible form accords with the particular 
operation by which formation in general is here signified, and that the 
formation of the whole body is implicitly indicated. The context of 
the passage appears also to require this generalization. Thus, if my 
reasoning be good, a sentence, which, as literally translated from the 
Hebrew, would in these days be unintelligible, admits of being inter- 
preted by the aid of the Septuagint. From this and other similar 
instances that might be adduced, I have come to the conclusion that 
true principles of interpretation are contained in that version, and that 
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as an interpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures the Septuagint is a trust- 
worthy and intelligent guide. I do not mean to say that all the 
variations of the version from the original are to be accounted for on 
the principle of interpretation. ‘There are instances, such as Isaiah ix. 
5 and 6, which seem almost to prove that the LXX. must have had a 
different Hebrew text from that which is now received. But this point 
I am not prepared to discuss at present. I will only remark, that when 
it is considered how large a portion of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
accurately translated, or interpreted, in the Septuagint, and when the 
epoch at which the version was made, and the sanction it received for 
centuries from both Jews and Christians, are taken into account, there 
seems no sufficient ground for saying, that any unexplained deviations 
from the original are to be attributed to ignorance on the part of the 
seventy interpreters. 

It is for reasons such as the above that in the work before referred 
to, I have called the Septuagint ‘ta new form” of the Scriptures, 
meaning to assert that by the form and character of the language, it 
serves to interpret much of the Old Testament which otherwise would 
be unintelligible, and thus to a certain extent supersedes the original. 
I admit that the Septuagint was chosen for the text of my essay, be- 
cause, being unacquainted with Hebrew, 1 could in no other way judge 
for myself respecting the exact meaning of the terms of the Scripture 
cosmogony; but at the same time I maintain that the foregoing argu- 
ment respecting the merits of that ancient version not only justifies 
such a use of it, but also favours the presumption that no direct trans- 
lation of the Hebrew could answer the same purpose equally well. 

Cambridge, February 17, 1862. J. CHALLIS. 





THE THREE FIRST YEARS OF DANIEL’S CAPTIVITY. 


In Daniel i. 1 we read, “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim 
king of Judah came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem, 
and beseiged it.” ; 

In ver. 5 we read, “And the king appointed them (that is, cer- 
tain of the captive children of Israel, among whom was Daniel) a daily 
provision of the king’s meat and of the wine which he drank: so 
nourishing them three years, that at the end thereof they might stand 
before the king.” 

In ver. 18 we read, ‘Now at the end of the days that the king 
had said he should bring them in, then the prince of the eunuchs 
brought them in before Nebuchadnezzar.” ; 

In chap. ii. 1 we read, ‘And in the second year of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams,” and we learn from 
the following part of this chapter that these dreams were interpreted by 
Daniel: but, some are unable to see how there could have been three 
years between the time that Daniel was taken captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the time that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed his dreams. in the 
second year of his reign. ue a 

The following table illustrates the solution of this seeming difficulty. 
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THE REIGN OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
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We learn from 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, 9, 11, that Jehoiakim reigned 
eleven years, and Jehoiachin three months, and Zedekiah eleven years, 
as appears in the table. We also learn from Berosus, as handed down 
by Josephus, Apion, i. 20, that Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-three 
years, and that Evil Merodach was his successor, as also appears by the 
table. 

We also learn from Jer. xxv. 1, that the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, as also appears in the 
table. 

We also learn from Jer. xxxii. 1, that the eighteenth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was in the tenth year of Zedekiah, as also appears in the 
table. 

We also learn from Jer. lii. 5, 12, that the nineteenth of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was in the eleventh year of Jedekiah, when Jerusalem was 
smitten and the temple destroyed, as also appears in the table. 

But these statements as to the first, the eighteenth, and the nine- 
teenth years of Nebuchadnezzar, require that the first year should be 
partly in the fourth, and partly in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, and that 
the eighteenth should be partly in the tenth and partly in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah, and that the nineteenth should be partly in the 
eleventh of Zedekiah and partly in the following year, as also appears 
in the table. 

We also learn from 2 Kings xxiv. 12, that the king of Babylon in 
the eighth year of his reign took Jehoiachin captive, as also appears in 
the table. 

We also learn from Ezekiel xl. 1, that the twenty-fifth year of the 
captivity was in the fourteenth year after Jerusalem was smitten, as 
also appears in the table. 

We also learn from Jer. lii. 31, that the thirty-seventh year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin was in the first year of Evil Merodach king of 
Babylon, as also appears in the table. 

Thus the connexion of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar with the reigns 
of the kings of Judah, as set forth in the table, is fully supported, and 
as the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was partly in the fourth and partly 
in the fifth of Jehoiakim, the second of Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
dreamed his dreams, must have been partly in the fifth and partly in the 
sixth of Jehoiakim. Hence we see plainly how there might have been 
three full years between the time that Daniel was taken captive and the 
time that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed his dreams. 

Daniel might have been taken captive in the early part of the third 
of Jehoiakim, and the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar might have been late 
in that part of his second year which was in the sixth of Jehoiakim. 

In this case, in the fourth and fifth of Jehoiakim we should have 
two full years, and in the parts of his third and his sixth years we 
could have the third full year. 

But, it may be said, that Daniel was taken captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon. In reply it may be said that R. Eliezer, c. 
xlix., p. 135, says, “ R. Abahu says, ‘ Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-five 


' years,’” and according to Seder Olam, the reign of Nebuchadnezzar was 
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forty-five years, that is, two years more than are assigned to it by 
Berosus and deduced from Scripture, and these two years would reach 
up to the second year of Jehoiakim, that is, before the time that Daniel 
was taken captive, and it may be that during these two years Nebuchad- 
nezzar was associated with his father in the kingdom, and thus when 
he took Daniel captive, he would have done it as associate king, and 
his reign of forty-three years must be understood as his sole reign 
after the death of his father. 

At all events, what he did in the third of Jehoiakim might well be 
afterwards spoken of, as having been done by Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, inasmuch as he became king in the following year. 

According to Berosus, as handed down by Josephus, Apion, i. 19, 
Nabolassar king of Babylon sent his son Nabuchodonosor against Judea. 

Thus the seeming difficulty as to the first three years of Daniel’s 
captivity may receive a satisfactory solution. 

Luffingcott, Dee. 5, 1861. Franke ParKER. 





THE PROPHECY AGAINST DAMASCUS. 


Your correspondent A. B. C., appears to be too precipitate in con- 
cluding that the prophecy of Isaiah respecting Damascus has not been 
fulfilled. From 2 Kings xvi. 10, he concludes that Damascus was not 
destroyed by its conqueror, Tiglath Pileser. The verse quoted, how- 
ever, warrants no such construction. The Assyrian king conquered 
Rezin, and, taking possession of his capital, put the king of Syria to 
death. He himself made Damascus his head-quarters, and here re- 
ceived the visits of the tributary kings, who had submitted to his 
dominion, or sought his assistance. Here among others, Ahaz, king of 
Judah, came to cultivate his friendship. When the conqueror returned 
to Assyria, he carried the people of Damascus captive to Kir, and then 
probably destroyed the city, which he had previously depopulated. It 
is true, Josephus assures us (dntig., ix., 12, 3), that Damascus was 
repeopled by a colony of Assyrians; but, on this point, we may fairly 
hesitate to receive the testimony of Josephus. 

The prophet (it may be admitted) speaks of the destruction of 
Damascus as perpetual; for this seems to be the ordinary meaning of 
Musar me-ir (apOnceta do wod\ewv), Here, of course, is raised the 
question, whether the language of prophecy is to be interpreted lite- 
rally, as Keith contends, or poetically, as is now the prevailing opinion. 
That the literal interpretation cannot be sustained, Tyre (of whose pre- 
sent condition your correspondent seems to be imperfectly informed) is 
a decisive instance. Nothing can be stronger than the words of Ezekiel 
respecting this city (see Ezek. xxvi. 21). Accordingly, Tyre, both 
insular and continental, was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (though 
Gesenius and others boldly dispute this fact); yet the insular city was 
quickly rebuilt; and was (as every one knows) a powerful city in the 
time of Alexander, and again, at a later period, during the Crusades. 
(See William of Tyre, lib. xiii., cap. i.). Maundrell, it is true, speaks 
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of the inhabitants, in his time, as consisting “only of a few poor 
wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and subsisting chiefly 
on fishing;” but the fortunes of the place have been partially retrieved 
since 1696; and, at alate period, Tyre possessed three thousand in- 
habitants. 

With respect to Damascus, if (as I think we are bound to conclude) 
it was really destroyed by Tiglath Pileser, it quickly recovered its former 
importance, and became again, under the Persians, the metropolis of 
Syria. In the time of Alexander, it was one of the treasure cities of 
Darius; and Quintus Curtius (lib. iii., cap. xiii.) describes the ample 
treasures which Alexander gained in this city, by the treachery of the 
governor. 

I need scarcely add, that the title of the prophecy (Isaiah xvii. 1) is 
supposed to be surreptitious; and that it should not be translated “ the 
Burden of Damascus,” but ‘the Prophecy” (as in the Arabic version, 
or, as Lowth has it, ‘‘the Oracle) against or concerning Damascus,” — 
70 pia 70 kata Aapackod. M. R. E. 





NEHEMIAH THE TIRSHATHA. 


Your correspondent, “a Constant Reader,” in The Journal of Sacred 
Literature of January, p. 444,—doubtless our logical friend G. or 
G. B.,—has taken exception to the following passage in my letter of 
July last, p. 422, as hasty and untenable. ‘Nehemiah, who was living 
in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c. 433, also 
sealed the covenant with those priests who came up from Babylon to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, as is supposed in the reign of Cyrus. Cyrus 
must have died, therefore, later than B.c. 530.” Here are three pro- 
positions :— 

Ist. That Nehemiah was living in B.c. 433. 

2nd. That he did a certain act, as is supposed, in the reign of 
Cyrus. 

: 3rd. That if so, Cyrus must have died later than s.c. 530; in 
other words, that the almost universally received chronology of Cyrus 
must be incorrect. 

Now your correspondent, if I am not mistaken in his identity, is 
naturally sensitive as regards this conclusion, because he has made 
several efforts—unsuccessfully, I think—to prove that Cyrus died cir. 
B.c. 530. He proceeds, therefore, to argue thus: — 

Ist. ‘It is almost universally allowed that Babylon was taken by 
the Medes and Persians about s.c. 538, and that Zerubabbel and the 
Jewish exiles entered Judea cir. B.c. 536,” i.e., in the scriptural first 
year of Cyrus. 

2nd. Nehemiah was living in B.c. 445. 

3rd. If so, he could not be the Nehemiah who came up with Zerub- 
babel in p.c. 536. Because the age, in that case, to which he must 

have lived, would be incredible. 

Your correspondent thus asks us to take for granted the ‘ almost 
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universally allowed” arrangement of the reign of Cyrus. In other 
words, he simply begs the question at issue. 

His argument is good, if we admit the correctness of his chronology, 
which is called in question, but needs no further consideration, until he 
can establish that the first year of Cyrus was B.c. 536. 

He proceeds to add, “there is no scriptural warrant for assuming that 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha sealed the covenant with those priests who 
came up from Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel.” As Sir Isaac 
Newton, no ordinary sifter of evidence, has read the scriptural warrant 
to the same effect as that set forth in the words objected to, it may 
perhaps be interesting to some to know the grounds of the assumption. 

Now, on a first glance at the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, it will 
be observed, that Jeshua the high priest, and Zerubbabel, on their 
arrival at Jerusalem, were immediately engaged in keeping the first 
feast of tabernacles, with the accustomed burnt-offerings, ‘as written 
ia the law of Moses,”’ which law we may presume, therefore, was read 
on the occasion (Ezra iii. 2—6): and that at the time of the sealing 
of the covenant by Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 13—17), those who it is said 
““were come again out of the captivity’? were engaged in the very 
same acts,—viz., in reading the law, and keeping the feast of taber- 
nacles for the first time. For “they found written in the law which 
the Lord had commanded by Moses, that the children of Israel should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month;” “and the con- 
gregation of them that were come again out of the captivity made 
booths, and sat under the booths: for since the days of Jeshua, the 
son of Nun, unto that day had not the children of Israel done so.” 
Now if these latter words are intended to imply what they express, that 
is, that those who had been in actual captivity at Babylon, not their 
descendants of the third generation, now sat under booths, and kept 
the first feast of tabernacles since the time of the son of Nun, or even 
since the first of Cyrus, then can there be no question that the feast of 
tabernacles in the Book’of Ezra, and the feast of tabernacles in the 
Book of Nehemiah, are one and the same feast. That the ‘‘ congrega- 
tion of them that were come again out of the captivity” (Neh. viii. 
17), refers to “the children of the province that went out of the cap- 
tivity,” (vii. 6,) not their grandchildren, I think, is obvious: but taking 
the words relating to the keeping of the feast as not intended to express 
that the feast had in no instance been kept since the days of Joshua, 
still the implied antithesis here seems to be, that from the days of 
Jeshua, the son of Nun, to the days of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, no 
such feast had been celebrated; the inference from which would be, 
that the feast and the sealing of the covenant must have been in the 
days of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, who was high priest in the reigns 
of Cyrus and Darius. 

Again, if we are to ‘‘see at once,” as your correspondent writes, 
‘*that the seventh month spoken of in Nehemiah vii. 73, has reference 
to what occurred in Judea in B.c. 536-5; but the seventh month spoken 
of in Nehemiah viii. 2, evidently refers to what took place in Jerusalem 
some ninety years afterwards in B.c. 445;” then is it also clear that 
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the captives there spoken of as having come out of captivity had in 
fact never been in captivity, and that the following chapters of Nehe- 
miah are thus abruptly disarranged: — 


Chaptervi. . . iw fs ew dt BOER 
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Such an ingenious interlacing of histories ninety years apart by 
Nehemiah did not on investigation by Sir Isaac appear to him so evi- 
dent. For he writes in his Chronology of the Empire of the Persians, 
p- 358, ‘The history of the Jews, under Zerubbabel, is contained 
partly in the three first chapters of Ezra, and first five verses of the 
fourth; and partly in the Book of Nehemiah, from the fifth verse of 
the seventh chapter to the ninth verse of the twelfth; for Nehemiah 
copied all this out of the chronicles of the Jews written before his days, 
as may appear by reading the place, and considering that the priests 
and Levites who sealed the covenant on the twenty-fourth day of the 
seventh month (Neh. x.) were the very same with those who returned 
from captivity in the first year of Cyrus (Neh. xii.), and that all those 
who returned sealed it. ‘This will be perceived by the following com- 
parison of their names: — 


“ THE PRIESTS WHO RETURNED. THE PRIESTS WHO SEALED. 


Nehemiah (Ezra ii. 2). Nehemiah. 
Serajah. Serajah. 

* Azariah. 
Jeremiah, Jeremiah. 
Ezra. Ezra (Neh. viii.) 

* Pashur. 
Amariah. Amariah. 
Malluch. Malchijah. 
Hattush. Hattush. 
Shechaniah or Shebaniah (Neh. xii. 2,14). | Shebaniah. 

* Malluch. 
Rehum or Harim (Ibid., iii. 15). Harim. 
Meremoth. Meremoth. 
Iddo. Obadia or Obdia. 

* Daniel. 
Ginnetho. Ginnethon. 

* Baruch. 

* Meshullam. 
Abijah. Abijah. 
Miamin. Mijamin. 
Maadiah. Maaziah. 
Bilgah. Bilgai. 
Shemajah. Shemajah. 
Jeshua. Jeshua. 
Binnui. Binnui. 
Kadmiel. Kadmiel. 
Sherebiah. Shebaniah. 
Judah. Hodijah. 





“Comparing therefore the books of Ezra and Nehemiah together, the 
‘history of the Jews under Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius Hystaspes, is 
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that they returned from captivity under Zerubbabel, in the first 
year of Cyrus, with the holy vessels, and a commission to build the 
temple, and came to Jerusalem and Judah, every one to his city, and 
dwelt in their cities until the seventh month, and then coming to Jeru- 
salem they first built the altar, and in the first day of the seventh 
month began to offer the daily burnt-offerings, and read in the book of 
the law, and they kept a solemn feast, and sealed a covenant.” So 
that Newton has interpreted the book of Nehemiah in the same sense 
as that objected to by your correspondent, and the words he objects to 
have not been either hastily or unadvisedly written, as he supposes. 

I have always felt the greatest reverence for these observations of 
Newton, and it is one of the most interesting points connected with this 
enquiry, to trace the working of the mind of the great mathematician and 
philosopher while engaged in the investigation of this intricate period 
of history, which was the occupation of the latter years of his life. His 
data all appear to point directly to the same conclusion, which must have 
presented itself to his mind, viz., that Cyrus was contemporary with 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, and that Darius was he who was called 
Darius the Mede; though he has shrunk from drawing the conclusion. 

1. He has shewn that Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah, according to 
the common reckoning of the reign of Cyrus, must be supposed to have 
lived to the incredible age of 120 years and upwards. But declining 
the inference that the reign of Cyrus, therefore, must be lowered to 
the level of the reign of Darius, he has left the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah encumbered with this insuperable difficulty. : 

2. He admitted that the commencement of the “sixty-two weeks” 
of Daniel ending in the birth of Christ must be placed in the year 
B.C. 536-5, and that the ‘‘seven weeks” or forty-nine years, which 
properly precede the sixty-two, form the period of a jubilee: yet he failed 
to place the jubilee where he had thus fixed it, and also to draw the 
important inference, that the whole period of seventy weeks, or 490 
years, from the time of the delivery of the prophecy in the first year 
of Darius son of Ahasuerus, must have commenced in the year B.c. 493, 
when Darius was about threescore and two years old, as Ctesias attests. 

3. He admitted that Darius the Mede of Daniel was son of Aha- 
suerus, that is, of Cyaxares the son of Astyages,’ which last king, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, married in the year of the eclipse B.c. 585, and that 
Darius, his reputed grandson, lived to the age of upwards of sixty-two: 
but failed to draw the necessary inference, that this great king must 
have been ‘‘set over the realm of the Chaldeans” during the reign of 
Darius son of Hystaspes, and was therefore identical with that prince; 
and preferred to place, contrary to all authority, the eclipse of B.c. 585 
which he rightly calculated, in the reign of Cyaxares son of Astyages, 
instead of the reign of Cyaxares father of Astyages. Had Newton, on 
the authority of Xenophon, placed the conquest of Egypt by Persia in 
the reign of Cambyses, who married Mandane, who was the father, not 





* Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel, p. 133. 
» Short Chronicle, pp. 37, 38, 
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the son, of Cyrus who conquered Babylon, and on the authority of 
Ctesias, made Cyrus who conquered Astyages, the father, not the son, 
of Cambyses who conquered Egypt, his combined data would have beeu 
complete, and the inference at which he was evidently aiming would have 
been arrived at. As it is, though fully impressed with the difficulties of 
the subject, he has left them without solution. Another very recent 
writer, equally impressed with the difficulties, who has given much study 
and attention towards their solution, viz., the late Duke of Manchester, 
who has collected much valuable material bearing upon the subject, rather 
than accept the contradictions and absurdities of the current scheme, has 
been willing to come to the extraordinary inference that Cyrus and his 
son Cambyses must be identified with two kings of Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, father and son. Such are the evidences of the extreme diffi- 
culty of the problem. Yet the solution I have suggested is simple, and 
by no means violent, viz., that Ctesias and Xenophon should be allowed 
to correct the errors they had detected in Herodotus, from whom we 
shall then learn, that Cyrus or Coresh, who released the Jews from cap- 
tivity, was the son of Cambyses king of Persia, and not his father, 
thus making him contemporary with Darius. And this when admitted 
will lead us to a consideration of the religious ferment which pervaded 
Persia in the time of these princes, and of the contentions between 
Cyrus and Darius, so clearly alluded by Daniel, who was well acquainted 
with both, but which religious ferment is scarcely referred to by Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, or Xenophon. 

Your correspondent concludes with the unhappy conjecture, that 
Newton ‘would almost certainly have rejected the notion that the 
Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, and cupbearer of Longimanus, is to 
be identified with the Nehemiah who came to Jerusalem with Zerub- 
babel.” If he will refer to Newton’s Chronology, p. 368, he will read, 
‘*Meshullam the son of Berechiah, and Azariah the son of Maasciah, 
the son of ‘Ananiah, were fathers of their houses at the repairing of 
the wall, Neh. iii. 4, 23; and that their grandfathers, Meshazabeel and 
Hananiah, subscribed the covenant in the reign of Cyrus; Neh. x. 21, 
23. Yea, Nehemiah, the same Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah, was 
the Tirshatha, and subscribed it, Neh. x. 1, and viii. 9; Ezra ii. 2, 63.” 
If so, will your correspondent tell us why Newton should almost cer- 
tainly have rejected the notion that the son of Hachaliah, the cupbearer 
of Longimanus, should be identified with the Nehemiah who came up 
with Zerubbabel ? I. W. Bosanquert. 

Claysmore, 17th Feb., 1862. 





KELLY ON THE REVELATION. 


Auow me a few words in reference to the notice in your October issue 
of Mr. Kelly’s Lectures on the Revelation, in which I observe a 
very serious insinuation against the doctrine of that work. 

I feel the more called on to draw attention to it, as I am convinced 


~ the author will not deem it to demand any notice on his own part. 
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Mr. Kelly, says the reviewer (J.S.L., p. 177), considers that in 
the Revelation ‘the Lord Jesus is viewed not in his place of intimacy. 
...~ Somewhat similar is that remarkable expression which has per- 
plexed so many in the Gospel of Mark (chap. xiii. 32), ete.’ These 
remarks are then compared with a portion of the Athanasian Creed, 
with which they are attempted to be shewn as at variance. 

Now sir, I am persuaded that no person could peruse Mr. Kelly’s 
work, or any part of it, without being assured of his soundness in the 
faith on fundamental points. And I submit that not only are the 
statements animadverted or consistent with orthodoxy, (the Athanasian 
Creed if you will), but that they afford the only sound and intelligent 
view of the passages in question, as opposed to the profane use to 
which they (especially that in St. Mark) have been perverted to the 
denial of the divine glory of our blessed Lord. The criticism of the 
review seems to me to be founded on a confusion of unity of person 
with unity of character, in our Lord—as if the distinction of the 
various characters in which he may be viewed as having taken flesh 
amounted toa division of his person. For it is this distinction alone 
which the sentences from the Lectures clearly have reference. 

That Jesus was God, even asa man here below, is of course un- 
doubted, and I observe that in the very same page of the Lectures, 
this truth is strongly insisted on. But the question is, in what way 
could he who was God be spoken of, as Scripture does speak of him, as 
having a revelation given to him—unless it be, as Mr. Kelly observes, as 
being ‘viewed, not in his place of intimacy, as the only-begotten Son 
in the bosom of the Father, but in one of comparative distance ?” 
How could he be said not to know “the day and the hour,” as in 
Mark, except on the principle that He is ‘the Servant-Son of God 
all through that Gospel; and it is the perfection of a servant not to 
know what his Lord doeth—to know, if we may so say, only what he 
is told?” If any other satisfactory explanation can be given, why is it 
not advanced ? 

Then again, as to another point noticed, namely, that the Revela- 
tion is addressed to servants, I would observe that even Christians may 
be looked on as God’s servants, as well as, doubtless, through grace, 
his sons. And as to this relationship having a special connexion with 
the people of God in the latter day, as Mr. K. believes, I would 
remark, that this need not in anywise imply, as the reviewer imagines, 
retrogression in the ways of God, but the contrary. For, on Mr. 
Kelly’s view, we, the sons, should at the period referred to be exalted 
to full glory and blessedness in heaven, while on earth hitherto rebel- 
lious Israel, not to speak of ‘the nations,” shall become the true and 
blessed servants of the Lord. * ¢ 





THE “TE DEUM.” 


Tue misgivings of your correspondent A. H. W. and his friend Lamed, 
as to the universally received character of the T’e Deum, lie so much 
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upon the surface, that I feel rather surprised that the former should 
have thought it worth while to record them in the pages of your Journal. 
But as the Guardian well observes, ‘ Men seem ready to throw their 
opinions of all kinds as it were into the melting-pot, and watch with a 
great deal more curiosity than anxiety what is to come forth. What is 
new is more valued than what is true, or rather whatever is new is 
taken for the time as true.” 

The idea that our Lord can ever be addressed as the “‘ Father Ever- 
lasting” is utterly opposed to the usus /oquendi of Scripture and of the 
universal Church. Lamed, as cited by your correspondent, adduces 
two passages in support of it. According to him, the term Father Ever- 
lasting is applied to Christ in Isaiah ix. 6. So we read in the Au- 
thorized Version, but this rendering is not borne out when the passage 
is investigated. Hengstenberg observes in his Christology, ‘This 
allows of a twofold explanation. Either we may suppose, according to 
a frequent usage of the state construct, that Father of Eternity is the 
same as Eternal Father: and the meaning would be, that the Messiah 
will not, as must be the case with an earthly king, however excellent, 
leave his people destitute after a short reign, but rule over them and 
bless them for ever. Or we may explain it by the usage of the Arabic, 
in which he who possesses a thing is called the father of it, e.g., the 
father of mercy, “‘the merciful.’ We have the more reason to sup- 
pose this usage adopted here, since in respect to proper names especially, 
it very often occurs in Hebrew. Thus, e.g., Sx 2x Father of strength, 
“strong,” wae Father of glory, “glorious.” In ‘neither case” is 
the meaning identical with that which we attach to the words ‘ Father 
Everlasting.” By these we especially mean the ‘ Ancient of days,” he 
who ever Aas been. But in this passage the prophet would designate 
Him who is to rule over his people, implying rather the power and do- 
minion of the Messiah which he predicted was to be. So it is under- 
stood by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. [latyp tov pedNovtos awvos, 
Pater futuri seeculi. This is in perfect harmony with the preceding 
words, ‘The government shall be upon his shoulders.” And St. Paul 
says, ‘He must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” 
Plainly then the term ‘‘ Everlasting Father” is here wholly inapplicable. 

Again, Lamed tells us that ‘the Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth,” is addressed to Christ, and hence he would 
infer that the above expression found in the second verse of the 
Te Deum is appropriately applied to our Lord. The prophet no doubt 
saw the glory of Christ, for the evangelist asserts it. But the “three- 
fold invocation”? of the Seraphim, would lead us to infer that in some 
awful and mysterious manner the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
were present, though the voice might only have proceeded from Him who 
afterwards assumed our human nature. And that the Holy Three were 
present, is evident from the eighth verse. ‘ Also I heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” But 
we have no warrant for inferring that the invocation was addressed to 
the Second Person in particular, and certainly not for using that term 
which we exclusively appropriate to God the Father. 
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Let us now see whether we have any sanction for the use of this 
expression from the language of the New Testament. Our Lord in the 
pages of the Gospel is nowhere presented to us in such a way as to 
ead us to suppose that in his intercourse with his disciples he was 
forgetful of that human nature which he had voluntarily assumed. Yet 
it is never brought more prominently forward than is absolutely neces- 
sary. On one occasion it is indeed most strikingly expressed, but then 
our Lord condescends to humble himself as the first-born, ‘‘ bringing 
many sons to glory.” In the language of Bishop Pearson, ‘As we 
find one person in a peculiar manner the Son of God, so must we look 
upon God as in a more peculiar manner the Father of that Son.” “I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father,” saith our Saviour; the same 
of both, but in a different manner, denoted by the article prefixed before 
the one, and not the other: which distinction in the original we may 
preserve by this translation, ‘1 ascend unto the Father of me, and 
Father of you; first of me and then of you: not therefore his because 
ours, but therefore ours because his. So far we are the sons of God, 
as we are like unto him, and our similitude unto God consisteth in our 
conformity to the likeness of his Son.”* If this reasoning be correct, 
what possible ground have we for addressing the Son of God as the 
** Everlasting Father?” And what again is the language of creeds and 
confessions? Certainly not in accordance with this singular interpreta- 
tion. The Athanasian Creed pronounces that “the Father is eternal” 
and the ‘Son eternal’”’ or everlasting, but it does not permit us to say 
that the Son is the ‘‘ Eternal Father!” This would be the very con- 
FUSION OF THE PERSONS against which that creed expressly cau- 
tions us. 

Lamed, as quoted by your correspondent, says, ‘1 suspect the 
versicles 11. The Father of an infinite Majesty; 12. Thine honourable, 
true and only Son; 13. Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter; to be an 
interpolation occasioned by the fraud or injudicious zeal of some firm 
believer in the doctrine of the Trinity. They appear out of place.” 
To those who can make up their minds to an “impossible theory” 
they may appear out of place. To those who read with the Church 
ne aon | they are exactly placed where we should expect to find 
them. 

The variations, as given by Dr. Todd, do not in general effect the 
sense, nor do they improve the rhythm of the Latin, which is infinitely 
more metrical as it stands in what may be called the ‘received text.” 

Both Mr. Thomson and Dr. Todd, according to your correspondent, 
agree in considering the proper text of versicle 21, ‘ Aiternd fac cum 
Sanctis tuis in gloria munerari,” instead of the usual reading ‘‘nume- 
rari.” Make them with thy saints to be rewarded with glory everlast- 
ing, ‘instead of numbered with thy saints.” The interchange of the 





© *AvaBalyw mpds Tov Marépa pov kal Marépa duav. St John xx. 17. Had Marépa 
in both places had its article, thcre would have seemed two Fathers; had the article 
been prefixed to Marépa suey, He would have seemed first ours, then Christ’s: but 
being prefixed to Marépa pov, it shews God to be principally and originally Christ’s, 
and by our reference unto Him, our Father.—Pearson on the Creed, article i. note, 
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‘‘m” and the ‘‘n” might easily have occurred, but certainly it does seem 
to accord better with the humility of the true Christian that he should 
have asked to be “numbered” with the saints than that he should 
ask to be ‘‘rewarded.”’ Moreover the common reading is borne out by 
a passage in the Canon in the Mass inserted by Pope Gregory, in which 
the same word occurs in a passage nearly identical with the verse in the 
Te Deum.* But to proceed in the order of your correspondent’s 
letter, he says, “‘ Dr. Todd’s MSS. also omit what he has little doubt 
are spurious additions to the original hymn, viz., ver. 26, Dignare, 
Domine die isto sine peccato nos custodire,” and the two following 
verses. But as Canon Stanley remarks in his Lectures on the Eastern 
Church, ‘The position of the Nicene Creed in our Liturgy is a per- 
petual memorial of the distant Hast. Other like memorials remain in 
the ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ the Gloria in Excelsis, parts of the Te Deum, and 
the prayer of St. Chorysostom.” Now it is remarkable that in the 
Codex Alexandrinus and Usserus de Symbolis we find most probably 
the very original Greek, the Latin of which Dr. Todd is inclined to 
pronounce spurious. 


Katafiwoov Kupie cat tyv nepav tavTny 
Avapaptytous GuhaxOynvat nuas. 


Are we not then permitted to draw the conclusion, that this verse 
“is genuine?” and if so, the others equally. 

“Neither Dr. Todd nor Mr. Thomson notice the mistranslation of 
‘die isto’ by ‘this’ day. It is clearly ‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us 
at that day without sin, 7.e., at the day of judgment.’ ” 

I think A. H. W. will, on reflection, be disposed to admit that the 
common reading is the ‘‘true” one. To ask to be ‘kept from sin” 
when the day of probation is past, when mortal man must “ imme- 
diately” be put into the possession of immortal happiness or immortal 
misery, would be the embodiment of an idea that could by no possibility 
enter into the mind of a believer in revelation. 

Lastly, the very language and structure of the Te Deum itself 
stubbornly refuses to be bent or moulded into shape so as to favour 
the interpretation which it is endeavoured to be put upon it. It must 
be evident, that the first portion of the 7’e Deum is a hymn to the Holy 
Trinity, marked out by the Trisagion in the fifth verse, with the mention 
of the Son and the Holy Ghost in the twelfth and thirteenth. But the 
fourteenth and fifteenth verses, ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; 
Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father,” commence the enumera- 
tion of our Lord’s incarnation, passion, resurrection and exaltation to 
glory, and consequent commission to judge the world in righteousness. 
By no process of reasoning or deduction can we be brought to believe 
that the ‘‘ Father Everlasting” celebrated in the second verse, is the 
same identical Person in the Triune Godhead as the ‘‘ Everlasting Son 





4 Diesque nostros in tua pace disponas, atque ab sterna damnatione nos eripi et 
in. electorum tuorum jubeas grege numerari.—See Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, 
vol. i., p. 113. 
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of the Father” in the fifteenth verse. [Reason and revelation revolt 
against such a monstrous supposition. 

We then may most satisfactorily conclude in the words with which 
your correspondent commences his communication, that the Te Deum is 
‘at once a hymn, a creed, and a prayer, addressed in terms of the most 
absolute orthodoxy, and the most animated fervour, partly to the Triune 
Jehovah, and partly to the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind.” Some 
of your readers may feel gratified in perusing the language in which Le 
Comte de Maistre, in his Soirées de St. Petersburg, describes this noble 
voice of the universal Church. ‘Ce cantique inimitable, qu’on n’a jamais 
pu traduire avec succts, ne présente pas la plus legére trace du travail, et 
de la meditation: c’est une poesie brulante, affranchie de tout métre; 
c’est un dithyrambe divin od l’enthousiasme volant de ses propres ailes 
méprise toutes les ressources de l’art. Je doute que la foi, l'amour, la 
reconnaisance aient parlé jamais de language plus vrai et plus pén¢trant.”” 

February 15th, 1862. I 





CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 


I avait myself of the opportunity afforded me by Mr. Wratislaw’s 
letter, on the ‘Hebrew Divisions of the Day,” in your Journal of 
January last, to recur to the subject of the Chronology of our Lord’s 
last Passover. I do so partly in explanation of a portion of the 
reasoning’ of my essay, to which he refers; and partly in reply to an 
interpretation which he gives of a text, on which I relied very much 
in support of my theory. 

With regard to the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ between the two 
evenings,” I now fully agree with him. I had been disposed to think 
that it referred only to the period of twilight subsequent to sunset, 
though my essay shews that I was not positive: I now adopt the view 
that it also includes a portion of the day preceding sunset, and corre- 
sponding to the first evening of the Hebrews. This alteration does not 
affect my argument, while it seems to suggest the solution of the chief 
difficulty connected with my view. From the circumstances connected 
with the Passover of Exodus xii. I argued that there “at any rate we 
must understand the phrase to signify the beginning of the fourteenth 
day,” not its close. The same reasoning applies to it now with the 
same force. Although the expression itself might mean either portion 
of the day, the accompanying circumstances determine which portion 
is meant. 

But while this is so, I think it possible that the alteration may 
suggest a solution of the chief difficulty connected with my theory. 
How, if the time originally commanded and long observed for killing 
the passover was subsequent to sunset, the Jews could have come to 
change the hour to the time preceding sunset, thus transferring the 
sacrifice from the beginning of the fourteenth day to its close, appears 
to many minds a very grave objection to my view. I always felt it 
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myself as a serious difficulty, though by no means justifying the rejec- 
tion of a view apparently taught plainly in Scripture. I will now 
mention what I consider at least a possible solution of this difficulty. 

The phrase ‘ between the two evenings,” signifying the time pre- 
ceding, as well as following sunset, the command to kill the passover at 
this time left the period of the day intended uncertain, so far as this 
particular phrase was concerned. Either the beginning of the fourteenth 
day or the end of the fourteenth day would equally suit its meaning 
and requirement. It consequently left the question of the exact period 
of the day undetermined in case at any future time doubts might arise 
upon this point; while, in case for any reason the Jews in general were 
inclined to think the concluding portion of the day the proper time, 
they could appeal to this phrase as affording them, not absolute proof, 
but very considerable countenance. 

Now it is quite possible that periods of uncertainty might arise 
when the question, as to the proper time for slaying the Paschal lamb, 
would come into discussion. We find such periods in the known his- 
tory of the Jewish nation. Such a period would seem to have been 
that preceding the famous passover of King Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 
8—11; xxiii. 21). If the passover had not actually fallen into long 
and total disuse, the proper manner of celebrating it had at least been 
forgotten. Such a period was the seventy years’ captivity in Babylon, 
during which there was no Paschal offering, and from which, perhaps, 
not a single individual returned who had ever taken part at a Paschal 
festival. Such a period might have been in the terrible times of Mac- 
cabean history. Now if such a period did occur, and the question as 
to the time for killing the passover was mooted, we may see from the 
phrase ‘between the two evenings,” in connexion with a sacrifice of 
daily occurrence, a very probable reason for selecting the time preced- 
ing sunset in preference to that following sunset. The daily evening 
sacrifice was, according to Josephus, offered up about the ninth hour, 
i.e., towards the close of each day, and shortly before sunset, and this 
daily evening sacrifice was commanded in the law to be offered up 
‘between the two evenings” (Exod. xxix. 39—41). Now, suppose 
the question of the proper time for killing the passover to have, from 
whatever cause, become doubtful, it would be extremely natural for those 
who contended for the time preceding sunset to point to the practice of 
the daily evening sacrifice as determining the question; and it is very 
likely that it was an argument which would be generally acquiesced in. 
It would be an argument having in itself a good deal of probability, 
while to the popular comprehension it would be almost irresistible. I 
offer this as a possible solution of a difficulty affecting my theory. Ido 
not think it an improbable one. 

And now for a few words in reply to Mr. Wratislaw’s proposed 
translation of wovn xix in Deut. xvi. 6. I must first premise that, as 
between Mr. Wratislaw and me, in this place there is not the question 
of the meaning of the particle > in composition with an infinitive. I 
have discussed its meaning fully (Journal for October, p. 57), but it is 
not the question here. It may mean “as,” or ‘ when,” or “ about,” 
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without any prejudice to our present question. That question is what 
is the meaning of the phrase woes xia without any particle? The Sep- 
tuagint does not translate it in Deut. xvi. 6 by zpos évopas:—mpos is 
its translation for the particle >; évouas is its translation for m3. Mr. 
Wratislaw proposes to translate the phrase by “ the decline of the sun 
in the sky” previous to sunset, though he allows that “sunset”’ is its 
more usual signification. I maintain that ‘“‘sunset” is its only 
meaning. 

We cannot determine this question by its aspect towards any 
favourite theory of our own, but solely by the established usage of a 
language now dead. To me the Hebrew expression appears as clearly 
defined as “sunset” is in English, and that we might just as well 
propose a modification of one phrase as of the other. 

I have not many books, but so far as I know, every Hebrew 
authority is unanimous in holding the meaning of “sunset,” and in 
ignoring any other meaning. Fuerst on wow, and Gesenius on woe 
and win, give this, and no other sense. The phrase occurs some thirty- 
five times throughout the Old Testament, alike in its historical, and 
devotional, and prophetical parts. ‘The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Mon- 
tanus, without one exception, give it the meaning of “sunset.” The 
Authorized Version gives it the same meaning, except in two places, 
where it translates it by “ westward” and ‘ west,”’ because the sun 
sets in the west. This meaning suits every passage where it occurs 
(see particularly Psalm 1. 1; exiii. 3; Ecclesiastes i. 5; Jeremiah xv. 9. 
Mic. iii. 6; Amos viii. 9; Mal. i. 2). I consider myself therefore war- 
ranted in saying that it has no other sense than “sunset.” Can Mr. 
Wratislaw, or any other scholar, produce a single authority for any 
other meaning? Virgil’s ‘‘suadentque cadentia sidera somnos’”’ is 
scarcely such. Ovid supplies us with the most probable sense, when 
he says, “ quid vetat et stellas, ut queeque oriturque, caditque.” 

We could not, at any rate, argue with much force from the Latin 
to the Hebrew phrase. Each must follow its own usage. I ask for 
some Hebrew authority for Mr. Wratislaw’s proposed translation, and 
until this is given we must not put an unheard-of sense upon a well- 
established phrase, either for the purpose of establishing or overthrowing 
a theory. 

We have then in Deut. xvi. 6, this command, “thou shalt sacrifice 
the passover at even, when the sun is set.’ Had I no other authority 
I should rely on this as establishing the main point of my essay. 
Whatever evidence we have, or think we have, from other sources, as 
to the state of parties among the Jews in our Lord’s time, on this 
question, it is after all by what the Old Testament and the New say 
about it, that we must stand or fall. To the testimony of the former 
I now appeal, as confidently as I ever did, for proof of my main position, 
that the original time for killing the Paschal lamb was at or subsequent 
to sunset. 

With respect to the Rev. Franke Parker’s letter, I confess that I 
am unable to see much ofrce in any of his arguments till he comes to 
speak of the difference which my theory supposes, between the hour 
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when the typical Paschal lamb was to be slain, and the hour when 
Christ, our passover, was crucified. 

I have often thought over this point, for, of course, it at once sug- 
gests itself to every one considering the question. I do not deny that 
it has some force, for I am perfectly persuaded that the Paschal lamb 
was intended to be a type of Christ. But I also think that, according 
to my view, we can find quite sufficient resemblance to justify the 
application of the type to Christ, for, according to that view, he was 
crucified on the very day on which God commanded the Paschal lamb 
to be slain, and at the very hour when the Jewish nation in general 
slew their passover. I consider this quite sufficient resemblance in 
point of time between the type and the antitype. 

Mr. Parker’s letter then would seem to leave my argument un- 
touched. He has not impugned my interpretation of any of those 
passages of the Old Testament by which the question must be decided, 
and on which I still rely with perfect confidence. 

I will conclude by merely quoting again the passage from St. Luke, 
which Mr. Parker has quoted, and which establishes—if words are 
capable of establishing anything—my view, that the early Gospels relate 
that our Lord did partake of the passover in the year in which he 
suffered: ‘‘ Jesus sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the 
passover that we may eat; and they made ready the passover. And 
when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles with 
him. And he said unto them, with desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not any 
more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” (Luke 
xxii. 8—16). While that text remains a part of Scripture it will be 
vain for any one to maintain that it is not the teaching of St. Luke, 
with whom Matthew and Mark agree, that our Lord partook of the 
passover in the year in which he suffered. H. C. 





In The Journal of Sacred Literature of last October (vol. xiv., p. 50) 
there appeared a very ingenious article to prove that the supper that 
our Lord ate with his disciples on Maundy-Thursday was the passover, 
the writer maintaining that the Thursday was the proper passover day 
as ordered at the original institution; and that the Jews, in some un- 
explained manner, by wrongly calculating the time, kept it on the fol- 
lowing day, Friday. This argument he supports by a close examination 
of the narratives of the four evangelists, and certainly with very great 
plausibility. There is, however, one flaw in the argument, one omission, 
which vitiates the whole. The writer has overlooked the fact that the 
passover was a sacrifice as well as a commemorative feast, and he has 
omitted to shew how our Lord, or his disciples, could possibly have 
accomplished the sacrifice at any other time than that appointed— 
wrongly or rightly—by the authority of the priesthood. Every one 
acquainted with the Mosaic law must be aware that the all-important 


_part of every sacrifice was the offering of the blood; that this could 


only be done by a priest, and in the temple; that, whatever irregulari- 
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ties there may have been before, these directions were most scrupulously 
observed after the return from Babylon. 

In the Mishna treatise Pesachim (chap. v., § 2), we read, “When the 
passover sacrifice has not been sacrificed as such, or that its blood has 
not been received as such, or as such has been brought to the altar and’ 
sprinkled, or that one sacrificial act had been done to it as a passover 
sacrifice, and another not as such, or when the reverse of this has taken 
place, it will not be valid.” In the treatise on sacrifices, we are told 
that there are four sacrificial acts, without which no sacrifice is effica- 
cious—I1st. To receive the blood into the proper vessel; 2nd. To bring it 
to the altar; 3rd. Tosprinkleit; 4th. To kill the animal with intention. 

Again, ‘‘ The passover sacrifice was slaughtered for three successive 
bands or divisions of people, because it is said (Ex. xii. 6) ‘the whole 
assembly of the congregation of Israel shall slaughter it,’ i. e., the three 
sets, according to the expressions—assembly, congregation, and Israel. 
The first division entered until the court of the temple was filled, the 
doors of the court were then closed, and Tekiah Teruah and Tekiah 
were sounded. The priests then placed themselves in double rows, 
holding each a bowl of silver or gold in his hand, namely, one row held 
silver bowls, and another gold ones, but not mixed. These bowls had 
no stands underneath, that the priests might not put them down, and 
the blood become coagulated. The Israelite slaughtered, and the priest 
received the blood and gave it to another [priest], who passed it further 
to others, receiving each a full bowl, and [at the same time] returning 
an empty one, the priest nearest to the altar poured it out in one jet at 
the base of the altar.”—J6b., § 5. 

I could quote more from the Mishna, besides other writers,* of the 
minute ceremonies connected with the sacrifice of the passover, but this 
I think is quite sufficient to shew the utter impossibility of the theory 
that our Lord ate the passover on Thursday, while the Jews sacrificed 
it on Friday. To make the matter more clear I will add the following 
order of events. It stands thus: the fourteenth day was the “ pre- 
paration,”’ i.e., from sunset on Thursday to sunset on Friday. On 
Friday afternoon, between the ‘‘ evenings,” 7.e., between the daily even- 
ing sacrifice—which, on the passover day, was offered an hour earlier to 
give time for the greater sacrifice—and sunset, the lamb was killed, 
dressed, and the blood offered; after which it was carried home, roasted, 
and eaten. Was it in any way possible that our Lord could have 
accomplished this on Thursday? Where were the priests who would 
have offered the blood? Where were the Levites who would have per- 
mitted an irregular sacrifice to take place in the temple? 

I shall not take up much space to prove that Friday was the day on 
which the Jews kept the passover; that the writer admits; he denies, 
however, that it was the right day. This matter is set at rest by cal- 
culating Pentecost; Whit-Sunday being fifty days after Easter-day, 
Pentecost was the fiftieth day after the first sheaf was reaped (Deut. 





a eg., Hammond, note ec. on St. Mark xiv.; Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudical 
exercitation on St. Matt. xxvi.; and above all Deyling’s exhaustive treatise. 
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xvi. 9); that sheaf was reaped on ‘‘the morning after the Sabbath” 
(Levit. xxiii. 15), the ‘* Sabbath” here being the day of the passover. 
Of course, if this “‘ morrow” were the weekly Sabbath, as happened in 
the present instance, the cutting was deferred till the day following, 
i.e., Easter-day. Had Thursday been the passover day, then the cutting 
of the sheaf would have taken place on Friday, and Pentecost would 
have been on Friday before Whit-Sunday, and not on Whit-Sunday itself. 
Again, Deyling gives a list of days, from Jewish sources, on which 
the passover fell, which proves that the passover day fell on Friday 
in the year of the crucifixion. Again, I suppose it will be admitted 
that our Lord celebrated the Eucharist with leavened bread; the univer- 
sal tradition of the Eastern Church proves this; leavened bread could 
not be used after ten o’clock on Friday morning. R. Meir says ‘‘it is 
lawful to eat [leaven] on the fourteenth the whole of the first five hours, 
and what remains must be burned at the commencement of the sixth 
hour.” But R. Jehudah says, “it is only permitted to eat [leaven] 
the first four hours: it must be abstained from during the whole of the 
fifth hour, and it must be burnt at the commencement of the sixth 
hour.” J6., chap. i., § 4. Thus leaven would be in use the whole of 
Thursday evening, which it would not be had our Lord eaten the passover. 

We may now enquire what supper it was that our Lord ate, if it 
were not the passover? It was, no doubt, what the Mishna calls the 
“ festive offering,” and might be eaten either before or after the real 
passover, which consisted, among other things, of offerings of fine flour 
and wine: these always accompanying the actual passover lamb might 
very easily receive the appellation from the greater sacrifice, and be in- 
cluded in the common title “ the passover,” just as the seven days that 
followed were accounted part of the feast. See Numb. xxviii. 1]—25. 
Deut. xvi. 2—9. The bread of this flour was called 6 dptos t9s Evxapiorias, 
and that portion of the peace-offering was always called the ‘‘ memorial.” 
The fitness of these for the institution of the Eucharist must be obvious 
to all. It was this peace-offering—not the holy sacrament—that was 
the ywy/ov, dipped probably in wine, which our Lord gave to Judas. 
The peace-offering, given at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
to one whose plans were laid for betraying him who gave it, would, 
indeed, be a «piua to him that received it. 

There is another matter connected with this subject which I have 
never seen mentioned, but which strikes me as worthy of consideration. 
It is this: there is a probability that no passover was sacrificed in the 
temple on the day that our Lord was crucified; for this reason, the time 
for offering the sacrifice was from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. This was exactly 
the time that the supernatural darkness occurred. Now, as the cere- 
monies of killing and dressing the lamb were very minute and particu- 
lar, and the least omission fatal to the efficacy of the offering, is it not 
possible that the darkness would prevent the accomplishing of the 
sacrifice? i.e., that when the true passover was slain, no other was 
offered. When the great antitype appeared, the type ceased. The 
idea is a very striking one, and certainly quite possible. 

Epwin L. BLenKinsopp. 
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Ir was with great pleasure that I read Mr. Franke Parker’s letter in 
your last, maintaining that the last supper was not the passover, an 
opinion in which I had hitherto imagined that I stood alone,’ although 
Dean Alford, in the last edition of his first volume, has done me the 
honour of giving a complete abstract of my dissertation to that effect.° 
Mr. Franke Parker has also done good service in drawing attention to 
the selection of our Lord from his fellows on the tenth day, and also to 
his resurrection on the day in which the sheaf of first fruits was offered. 
Whether we accept my theory of a twofold reckoning of the day, ‘.e., 
either from evening sacrifice to evening sacrifice, or from sunset to sun- 
set, which would make the space “ between the evenings” debatable 
ground between two days, or have recourse (which is the more simple 
method) to the long bright twilight of Syria, mentioned by Canon 
Stanley, which, according to Mr. Constable, Aben Ezra says is of an 
hour’s duration, there was plenty of time for the disciples to go from 
Bethany to Jerusalem on the day on which they killed the passover, 
and to make all needful preparations for the sacrifice on what we should 
call the next day. And that such preparations were necessary fs clear 
from the fact, that 256,500 lambs were sacrificed at the passover in one 
vear (Jos., B.J., vi., 9, 3), whose blood had to be separately sprinkled at 
the base of an altar, and whose fat had to be burned upon it. Surely 
some system was requisite to perform such a business in a limited time, 
and the expression érouaca 76 raoxa may well be understood of the 
preparations necessary in consequence of its requirements. The neces- 
sity for sprinkling the blood on the altar, and sacrificing in the court of 
the temple, is admitted by the Karaites (Bochart, Haer., p. 574). 

But as regards Mr. Constable’s theory, ingenious and ingeniously 
supported as it is, I think it can be made out to be next to an impossi- 
bility, and to be entirely destitute of evidence. 

1. The ordinary evening sacrifice was directed to take place at the 
same time, ‘‘ between the evenings,” as that of the passover. Persons 
disagreeing as to the proper time of the passover must also have dis- 
agreed as to the proper time of the evening sacrifice. But the temple 
practice was established by Ezra, or some of the great leaders, after the 
return from captivity; and surely there was no room for, or even possi- 
bility of such a dispute while the temple remained in existence. 

2. There is absolutely no evidence whatever that there was any con- 
troversy in our Lord’s days as to the time of keeping the passover. 
The Karaites and Samaritans are quoted by Gesenius as holding the 
view which Mr. Constable favours. Of the Samaritans, our first know- 
ledge, according to Winer’s Realwirterbuch, dates from a.p. 1589; 





+ The author of the Paschal Chronicle repeatedly says that our Lord did not 
eat the legal and typical passover on this occasion. The same writer quotes 
Hippolytus as saying, ‘*‘ He who long since said ‘I no more eat the passover,’ 
ag” observed the supper before the passover ; the passover he did not eat, 

ut suffered; for it was not yet the time to eat it.” See the preface, passim, 
and the Chronicle sub anno 32. Eb. 

* The dissertation is entitled “‘ The Last Supper not a passover,” in “ Barab- 
bas the Scapegoat, and other sermons and dissertations,” by A. H. Wratislaw.” 
J. W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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and I should scarcely think their authority of any great value in the 
matter. The Karaites require more notice. I find from Trigland, De 
Karais, and Wolfe’s preface, that our first knowledge of them, as a 
distinct sect, does not go back farther than a.p. 740. Some have 
thought them to be the “scribes” of the New Testament, as opposed 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees; and others have imagined them to be 
a revival of the Sadducees without the objectionable tenets ascribed to 
the latter by our Lord. Neither party offer any evidence. They claim 
the celebrated doctor Schammai, the opponent of the Pharisee Hillel, 
as one of their ancestors, and refer to a succession of teachers, from the 
time of Alexander Janneeus to the eighth century after Christ. But it 
is perfectly clear that they can produce no evidence whatever for their 
existence as a distinct sect till after the publication of the Talmud. No 
doubt, individual teachers, from time to time, protested against the 
traditional school;. but these were never formed into a distinct sect, 
except that of the Sadducees, who could not have held the office of 
high priest had they not conformed to the ordinary temple practice. 
The Essenes rejected animal sacrifices altogether. The Karaites appear 
to have flourished between the eighth and fourteenth centuries after 
Christ, and our principal knowledge of them is derived from an account 
addressed to Trigland by a Karaite in the year 1699. Aben Ezra, a 
late rabbi, is the ouly authority quoted by Bochart in his Hyarozoicon, 
p- 558, for the idea that the two evenings correspond to sunset and 
perfect darkness. There is no authority whatever in Kuinoel’s own 
reference to Bochart for this assertion, that this was a point contro- 
verted between the Pharisees and Sadducees. I am sorry that so careful 
and ingenious a writer as Mr. Constable should have relied on so broken 
a reed as Kuinoel. It appears that there is no ground whatever for 
supposing that the disputes about the time of celebrating the passover 
had any other origin than that of speculations on the text of Scripture 
long after the destruction of the temple and céssation of sacrifices. 

3. The difficulty of John xiii. 29 is dismissed in a very offhand man- 
ner by Mr. Constable. His explanation is about as satisfactory as_ 
Bochart’s, which supposes the passover spoken of as subsequent to the 
last supper, to indicate not the passover itself, but the peace-offerings 
which were offered during the next seven days. 

4. I wonder at Mr. Constable’s taking up Dean Alford’s idea, that 
Joseph of Arimathzea had already eaten his passover. Surely the ar- 
rangements of Numb. ix. 6—13 for a second passover the next month, 
in case of necessary uncleanness, especially that arising from touching 
a dead body, are a sufficient answer to this. 

5. Lastly, it is quite contrary to our Lord’s practice to interfere 
authoritatively in a matter of purely ritual observance, involving no 
question of morality either directly or indirectly. 

I think these objections, especially that from the analogy of the 
evening sacrifice, are fatal to Mr. Constable’s view; while as against 
that advocated by Mr. Franke Parker and myself, there is merely the 
obvious though not necessary construction of the three first Gospels. 
We have merely to suppose that making ready the passover was 
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currently used for making the preparations necessary for celebrating it 
afterwards instead of indicating the actual preparation of the meal. 
And in all probability, if we were better acquainted with the Jewish 
language and custom of the day, we should not see the shadow of a 
difficulty anywhere. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to add that indications of a good deal 
of business being done in Judea between sunset and absolute darkness 
are given by Mark i. 32. ‘And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased and them that were possessed 
with devils: and all the city was gathered together at the door.” The 
parallel passage in Luke iv. 40 indicates that a considerable time was 
thus spent. A. H. Wratisiaw. 


P.S.—An additional probability, in favour of the view, that the 
last supper was not a passover, is furnished by Dean Ellicott in p. 438 
of the dids to Faith. His words are: ‘‘ Few, perhaps, would, at first 
sight, be inclined to pause long on the words, épxopevos ao dypod, used 
both by St. Mark (xv. 21) and St. Luke (xxiii. 26) in reference to 
Simon of Cyrene; and yet they supply some ground for drawing the 
inference, that in the earlier part of the day referred to fieldwork had 
been done, and consequently that it was not Nisan 15 but Nisan 14; 
and that thus, even according to the synoptical evangelists, the Lord 
celebrated the last supper on the day preceding the legal passover.” 
This argument is equally in favour of Mr. Constable’s view and of that 
advocated (for the first time, I believe, in England) by Mr. Parker and 
myself. Mr. Constable’s view being, I think, shewn to be untenable 
on other grounds, whatever weight it possesses, passes entirely to the 
side of our theory, that the last supper was not a passover at - -~ 

A. H. W. 





THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


In my paper ‘ On the Chronology of our Lord’s last Passover,” which 
you inserted in your number for January, I assumed that the crucifixion 
was on a Friday, but it may easily be proved. 

I shall repeat my table which I gave you, and add two others. 

In my last paper I noticed that the resurrection must have been on 
the 16th of Nisan, or Jesus would not by his resurrection have become 
the first-fruits of them that slept; and that the resurrection was on a 
Sunday, the first day of the week, is evident from St. Matthew xxviii. 
1; St. Mark xvi. 1; St. Luke xxiv. 1; St. John xx. 1; and if the 
resurrection was on the 16th of Nisan and on a Sunday, the crucifixion, 
which was three days before it, must have been on a Friday, if the con- 
sultation to take Jesus by subtlety, which was two days before the 
Passover, was on the 13th day of Nisan. 

This is evident from table I. 
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Jesus Curist THe Passover LAMB AND THE FIRST FRUITS. 
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Archbishop Newcome, in his Harmony of the Gospels, assumes that 
the ‘ two days before the Passover,”’ when this consultation took place, 
(Mark xiv. 1), means Wednesday (the Passover being on a Friday), 
that is, two days before the Passover means, according to Archbishop 
Newcome, the 12th of Nisan. But this mode of reckoning, as seen in 
table} II., would place the 5th day before the Passover in the 9th of 
Nisan. But according to John xii. 1, 12, Jesus made his public entry 
into Jerusalem on the 5th day before the Passover; and as his cruci- 
fixion corresponded to the sacrifice of the Passover Lamb, so his public 
entry into Jerusalem corresponded to the taking up of the Passover 
Lamb, and this taking up was on the 10th day of Nisan. Hence the 
5th day before the Passover must also have been the 10th day of Nisan, 
that is, in reckoning the five days the day of the Passover must be 
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included ; and the second day before the Passover must have been the 
13th day of Nisan, and hence, as before, the crucifixion must have been 
on a Friday (the resurrection having been on a Sunday). This would 
also place the resurrection on the 16th of Nisan, (the crucifixion, which 
was three days before, having been on the 14th of Nisan.) 

Further: if two days before the Passover means Wednesday, the 
Passover being on a Friday, three days after the Passover must mean 
Monday, as seen in table II.: but no one will contend that the resur- 
rection was on a Monday. Hence two days before the Passover could 
not have been Wednesday, but must have been Thursday, the Passover 
being Friday. 

Further: if two days before the Passover means the 12th of Nisan, 
three days after the Passover must mean the 17th of Nisan. In this 
case it could not be said of Jesus that by his resurrection He became 
the first-fruits of them that slept; for I have shewn that the first-fruits 
were offered on the 16th of Nisan. Hence two days before the Passover 
could not have been the 12th, but must have been the 13th of Nisan. 

But may it not be that the resurrection having been on a Sunday, 
the crucifixion three days before might have been on a Thursday? Ac- 
cording to this mode of reckoning, as set forth in table III., the 5th 
day before the Passover would have been on the 9th day of Nisan, as 
also in Table II. But it must have been, as already shewn, on the 
10th day of Nisan. 

Further: by this mode of reckoning (table ITI.) the 5th day before 
the Passover must have heen on a Saturday, and Jesus must have 
travelled from Jerusalem to Bethany on a Sabbath day: but this must 
have been more than twice as much as a Sabbath day’s journey; for 
according to John xi. 18, it was about 15 furlongs. According to 
Acts i. 12, it was a Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem to the 
Mount of Olives; and according to Josephus, Wars, v. 2, 3, it was 
six furlongs from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives. Hence I can 
not suppose that Jesus travelled from Jerusalem to Bethany on a Sab- 
bath day; that is, the fifth day before the Passover could not have been 
on a Saturday: nor can I well suppose, with table II., that it was on a 
Sunday: for I learn from John xii. 1, that Jesus came to Bethany on 
the day before. Hence I conclude that it must have been on a Mon- 
day, as in table I. 

Further: if the 14th of Nisan was on a Thursday (as in table III.,) 
and the resurrection three days after was on a Sunday, the resurrection 
must have been on the 17th of Nisan, as before in table II., and Jesus 
could not have become by His resurrection the first-fruits of them that 
slept. Hence as before, it is evident that as the resurrection was on a 
Sunday, the crucifixion, which was three days before, must have beeu 
on a Friday. 

It will now be important to shew that the inference which I have 
drawn from Jesus Christ being our Passover Lamb and our first-fruits, 
is supported by the historical accounts which are given by the evan- 
gelists of the crucifixion and the resurrection. 

From Matt. xxvi. 17 ; xxvii. 1, 62, it is evident that the crucifixion 
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was on the day of the preparation of the Passover; and that the appli- 
cation to Pilate for the guard over the sepulchre was made on the day 
after the preparation. It is not expressly said by St. Matthew that 
this day of the application was a Sabbath day; but from Matthew xxviii. 
1, it is evident that this day of application must have been not only a 
Sabbath day, but also a Sabbath which was followed by the first day 
of the week, when the resurrection took place. Hence the crucifixion 
must have been on a Friday. From Mark xv. 42 it is also evident 
that the crucifixion was on the day of the preparation, and that this 
day was the day before a Sabbath; and from Mark xvi. 1 it is evident 
that the resurrection was on the first day of the week which followed 
this same Sabbath. Hence, too, the crucifixion must have been on a 
Friday. From Luke xxiii. 54 it is also evident that the crucifixion was 
on the day of the preparation, and that this day was the day before a 
Sabbath; and from verse 56 and xxiv. 1 it is also evident that the re- 
surrection was on the first day of the week which followed this same 
Sabbath. Hence also it is evident that the resurrection must have been 
on a Friday. 

From John xix. 31 it is also evident that the crucifixion was on the 
day of the preparation, and the day before a Sabbath ; and from John 
xx. | itis evident that the resurrection was on the first day of the 
week, and it is quite consistent with the supposition that the Sabbath 
which succeeded the day of the preparation was also the Sabbath 
which preceded the first day of the week, when the resurrection took 
place. St. John says of this Sabbath, ‘ that Sabbath day was an high 
day.” Doubtless, as remarked by Bonaventura, this was said because 
that Sabbath was a double festival, that is, a seventh-day Sabbath and 
also a Sabbath of the 15th of Nisan, the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread (Lev. xxiii. 6, 7); and this would shew that the cruci- 
fixion was on a Friday. 

At all events, it is quite inconsistent with the statements of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, that there was more than one day 
between the crucifixion and the resurrection. Thus the inference, as to 
the crucifixion having been on a Friday, which has been drawn from 
Jesus Christ being our Passover Lamb and our first-fruits, is fully sup- 
ported by the statements of the four evangelists as to the crucifixion 
and the resurrection. 

FRANKE PARKER. 
Luffingcott, Launceston, 
Nov. 29, 1861. 





Witt you allow me to draw the attention of your correspondent, Mr. 
Franke Parker, to a circumstance which seems to have escaped his 
observation. In his remarks (in your January number) on the “Chro- 
nology of our Lord’s Last Supper,” he identifies the day of the cruci- 
fixion with that of the slaying and eating of the ordinary Paschal 
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lamb, i. e., he makes it the fourteenth of the month Nisan. At first 
sight this seems obviously probable. Christ is “our passover ”—our 
**Lamb;” and when should he have been “sacrificed for us” but at 
the time appointed (Exod. xii. 6), “in the evening” (or between the 
two evenings) of the fourteenth day of the first month? I need not 
refer to all the texts where this day is mentioned as that of the Paschal 
Supper. The passover was killed on that day as late as Josiah’s reign 
(see 2 Chron. xxxv. 1); and later still, in the time of Ezra (see Ezra 
vi. 19). And excepting the occasional postponement to the fourteenth 
of the second month (see 2 Chron. xxx. 2), there seems to have been 
no variation of practice so long as the passover was kept at all. It is 
inconceivable, therefore, that the apostles should have mistaken that day 
for this; or that the evangelists should have concurred in mistaking it, 
Yet from St. Matthew xxvi. 17 we learn that the day previous to the 
crucifixion was “the first day of unleavened bread,” i. e., “‘ the four- 
teenth” day of the month (see Exod. xii. 18). From St. Mark xiv. 
12 we learn the same. The day of our Lord’s last supper was “the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the passover.” From 
St. Luke xxii. 7 we learn the same. It was on ‘‘the day of unleavened 
bread when the passover must be killed,” that Jesus sent Peter and 
John to prepare. That our Lord did not, as some have thought, anti- 
cipate the day of national observance, or correct any supposed error in 
the Jewish reckoning of the fourteenth of Nisan, may be gathered 
from the fact that St. Matthew and St. Mark represent the disciples as 
originating the question of preparation. They knew that the day was 
come, and asked, “ Where wilt Thou that we prepare?” The only 
Scripture fezt that I am aware of in favour of referring the Paschal 
Supper to the following day, and making Friday the fourteenth of 
Nisan, is John xviii. 28. The members of the Sanhedrim “ went not 
into the judgment-hall (on the Friday morning) lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the passover.” It would seem from 
these words that the passover was not yet eaten—that the fourteenth of 
Nisan was not yet past. But it must be remembered that the whole 
“« feast of unleavened bread” was frequently called “the passover,” as 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23; Luke ii. 41; xxii. 1; Acts xii. 4, etc., ete. 
And what was properly called “the feast” began on the fifteenth of 
Nisan (see Numb. xxviii. 17). ‘‘In the fifteenth of this month is the 
feast.” What then is more obvious than that the desire of keeping 
‘* the feast of the passover” might be what St. John refers to? 

But there remains the argument based on the necessity of our 
Lord’s fulfilling the type; and it is to this I beg to draw attention. 
If the Paschal Lamb had been the only type to be fulfilled by our 
Lord’s death, nothing perhaps would justify the supposition that He 
was crucified on the fifteenth (rather than the fourteenth) of Nisan, 
short of a direct assertion of Scripture to that effect. But there were 
other types equally requiring fulfilment; as, for instance, the type of 
the ‘red heifer” for the ‘ water of separation.” This was not only 
to be burnt, but slain ‘without the camp” (Numb. xix. 3; compare 
Heb. xiii. 11, 12). In the particular of place, Jesus, who “ suffered 
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without the gate,” clearly fulfilled this type of the red heifer, and not 
that of the Paschal Lamb; which last was slain originally in the camp, 
and latterly in the temple. The two types could not be both fulfilled 
in that particular. But again, there was a specified sacrifice to be 
offered for a ‘‘ burnt-offering”’ on the day after the Paschal supper (see 
Numb. xxviii. 18), on ‘‘the fifteenth day of the month,” which was to 
be “a holy convocation.” Was this ordinance to have no fulfilment? 
We learn too, from Deut. xvi. 2, that “the passover”’ was to be sacri- 
ficed ‘‘of the flock, and of the herd,”—not of lambs only, but of 
bullocks; and both were to be eaten (see verse 3). Compare also 2 
Chron. xxxv. 7—13, where oven are distinctly mentioned as among the 
* passover offerings.” It will be clear from this that more was eaten 
at “‘the passover” than the Paschal supper. And that either the 
ordinance for the fifteenth day must have been as a type unfulfilled, or 
the fulfilment must interfere with the perfect fulfilment of the ordinance 
specially limited to the previous day. A due attention to the variet 
and the partial incompatibility of Scripture types prefiguring our Lord, 
will at once lead us to perceive that for the fulfilment of all, that of 
each must have been in some degree sacrificed. And thus, while the 
Paschal lamb type was fulfilled in the hour of our Lord’s death, the red 
heifer type was fulfilled in the place,—‘ without the camp.” And the 
offering of oxen above-mentioned was fulfilled as a type in the day on 
which our Lord suffered. As well might it be argued that Jesus must 
have been crucified on the tenth day of the seventh month—the great 
day of atonement, because He was the true atoning sacrifice; as that 
He must have suffered on the fourteenth day of the first month be- 
cause He was the true passover lamb. The “scapegoat’s” fellow, 
whose blood was taken within the veil, found its typical fulfiment, as 
we know, neither in the particular of place, nor of day, nor of hour, 
but in Christ’s ascending with his own blood into the “ holiest”’ within 
the veil of the heavens. 

But an objection to my conclusion may be raised from the supposed 
mode of reckoning the day of Pentecost. In Bloomfield’s synopsis on 
the words, év SaBBatw devteporpw7w (Luke vi. 1), he says, “In Lev. 
xxiii. 15, God directs the Jews to number the seven weeks to the 
Pentecost, azo devrepas tov Tdoxa—from the second day of the pass- 
over.” Commentators seem to have assumed that the ‘‘ Sabbath,” 
mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 11 and 15, must be the “holy convocation” 
on the first day of the passover feast, i.e., on the fifteenth of Nisan. 
The direction in Leviticus is, first, about the “‘ wave sheaf;” ver. 11, 
““On the morrow after the Sabbath the priest shall wave it:” then 
ver. 15, ‘* Ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath, 
from the day that ye brought the sheaf,” ete. This ‘‘ Sabbath,” we 
are told, does not mean the Saturday—the seventh day of the week, 
but the first day of the feast,” and “the morrow” will then of course 
be “‘ the second day of the feast,” and always the sixteenth of Nisan. 
Now this, Josephus tells us, was the day on which the first fruit-offering 
was made, i. e., on which the sheaf was waved (see Antig., iii., x. 5). 
But Josephus frequently follows the Septuagint, or has been brought 
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by transcribers into harmony with it; and in Ley. xxiii. 11, the Septua- 
gint reads, instead of “on the morrow after the sabbath,” ‘‘on the 
morrow after the first day,” 77 éwdupiov Tips mpw7s. I cannot help think- 
ing that this may have been a transcriber’s error arising from the inser- 
tion in the text of an explanatory gloss. Adapting the inserted words 
to the syntactical requirements of the context, and omitting part of the 
phrase explained, he may have written 77 ¢xdupiov trys pits, where 
the text he copied read (in accordance with the Hebrew’ and our English 
Bible) 7H éravpwov tiv caBBatwr (scil.) 7H mpwrn, ‘on the morrow 
after the sabbath, viz., the first day of the week.” ‘It will be clear that 
in a typical point of view much would be gained by making the seventh 
day of the week, the sabbath of the commandment, always prefigure our 
Lord’s rest in the sepulchre; and the first day of the week, as the day 
of waving the sheaf, and offering the first-fruits, always prefigure the 
day when “ Christ the first-fruits”’ rose from the grave : by making the 
Pentecost always a Sunday, which it obviously would often not have 
been, if computed from a fixed day of the month, the sixteenth of 
Nisan. Bishop Patrick tells us, though he disapproves the notion, that 
it was the opinion of the Sadducees, that the “Sabbath” in question 
was the regular seventh day of the week, our Saturday. That it was so 
I have little doubt; and that the sheaf was always waved on a Sunday; 
the morrow after the first Sabbath in the passover-feast week. This 
would explain St. Luke’s words YaBatov evreporpwrov, better than 
the received theory, for if sabbaths were computed from a day which 
was frequently not a Sabbath of ordinary rest, either the computation 
would be a vague one, or the day on which the disciples rubbed the 
ears of corn was possibly no Sabbath at all. That the sheaf was not 
always waved on the same day of the month or year, seems to be i in- 
dicated in the Greek by the introduction of the particle 4,—év y ay 
depyre 70 Sparypa (Lev. xxiii. 12; see also ver. 15). 
Wendlebury, Jan. 22nd, 1862. W. L. B. 





COPPER MINES IN THE SINAITIC PENINSULA.* 


Tuer are several shafts of old copper mines in the sandstone on the 
west side of Wady Mughara, about a quarter of a mile north of the 
place where it crosses Wady Mokatteb, with hieroglyphic inscriptions 
and sculptures, said by Wilkinson to be older than the Exodus. Tur- 
quoises are also found in this neighbourhood; these derive their colour, 
Iam informed, from copper. There are also Egyptian copper mines, 
and a large heap of copper slag, at Sarabit-el-Khadin, close to the 
burial-place. 

The soil in several widys near Wady Makatteb looked as if very 
rich in gold-dust, but on examination it was very light, and seemed to 
be mica. I mention this, as I have seen the same appearance described 
in a book of travels, where the writer, a lady, seriously proposed gold- 
washing if water could be found sufficiently near. W. O. 





* See J. S. L., January, 1862, p. 265. 
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THE SINAI QUESTION. 


On my return from Palestine, I found an accumulation of numbers of 
The Journal of Sacred Literature which had been published during 
my absence, and in them several very interesting letters, etc., on Sinai. 
I must join Mr. Crossley in wishing heartily that we had some full and 
correct map of the Sinai district. Travellers seem to have gone on in 
the same two or three tracks without noticing or describing the branch 
widys and cross-communications between the routes, and there cer- 
tainly appears to be no map which could give a stranger any idea of the 
geography of the country. 

Jebel Musa seems so completely given up as a candidate for the 
true Sinai, that I think that it might as well be left out of the question. 
Our party spent considerable time and pains in satisfying ourselves that 
there was no valley or series of vallies in sight of that spot which 
could be occupied by the Israelites. The monks at the convent seemed 
to know nothing of the question whether the law was given from that 
spot; their claim for sanctity was the cleft in the rock where they say 
Moses was hidden while the glory of the Lord passed by (Exod. 
xxxiii. 22.)? 

Jebel Catherin is also out of the question for the same reason. 
But with regard to the Ras Sufsafeh the difficulties are not so great as 
your correspondent G,. seems to imagine. I cannot explain Lord 
Lindsay’s statements, they appear inconsistent with each other; nor 
does a reference to his lordship’s book throw any light on the subject, 
except that he evidently believed that the Israelites did encamp on 
Er Raheh. G. has been puzzled by the diversity of names for the 
same plain given by different travellers. Er Raheh, from the water- 
shed to the front of the mountain, is about two miles long, and varies 
from, say, half a mile to a mile wide, but at the watershed it joins on 
to, and is continued back, about five miles in the upper part of the 
Nukb Hawy; so that the whole, nearly level, space is about seven 
miles by two-thirds of a mile on the average. And this does not in- 
clude the broad horn extending to the convent of St. Cosmo and St. 
Damian on the west, nor the wide termination of the Widy Es Sheykh 
on the east, both of which would add considerably to the space in sight 
of Sufsafeh. 

Nor is the absence of grass, at present, of any importance; there 
is an abundance of plants suitable for pasturage. As Wady Ghurandel 
and Wady Feiran are the only fertile spots between Suez and any Sinai, 
a little grass or a few shrubs, more or less, are, I think, of no conse- 
quence. 

Again, the perpendicular character of the Jebel Musa-Sufsafeh 
does not make it so inaccessible. There are two entrances from the 
Wady Ed Deir to the celebrated cypress on the platform north of 
Jebel Musa. There is at least one practicable path close to the corner 








> Neither did they shew the place where Korah was swallowed up. The 
positively declared that it could not possibly be shewn here, as the event too 
place at Kadesh. 
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between Er Raheh and Wady Ed Deir; there is another from the convent 
of the Forty Martyrs to the top; and there is a path in front leading 
up from Er Raheh practicable to near the top, where it is at present 
interrupted by a huge boulder: there may be more, but these we 
examined and tried. Our party, when on the spot, considered that this 
perpendicular feature of the mount rendered barriers more indis- 
pensable, as it was quite easy to go up and touch the mount itself, 
unless some impediment were put in the way; and goats could have 
ascended to the very top without the slightest difficulty. 

There is one point that I have never seen mentioned with regard to 
this mountain, that the upper part is composed of seven or eight 
ranges of hills running east and west, and these broken -into three or 
four peaks each; so that the vallies in some places form ravines coming 
down to the plain. The tendency of this mass of granite rock is 
plainly to wear away on the sides, leaving the top overhanging, so that 
the mountain might not have been so steep, as at present, 3000 years ago. 

M. R. E., I think, justly finds fault with Stanley for making the 
hill of the church of Paran the one on which Moses stood during the 
battle of Rephidim. The hill is actually in the cultivated part, and the 
battle must have been fought among the gardens. Surely the Amalek- 
ites would not have waited until the invaders had gained possession of 
part of the oasis and sanctuary, before they made any attempt to keep 
them back. Burckhart is correct in stating that the breadth of the 
valley, near the city of Paran, does not exceed one hundred paces, but 
there the wady is at its narrowest. And it is precisely at this very 
narrow place that the traveller can see Serbal—about four miles distant. 
The high rocks, which bound the valley, cut off the view in the other 

arts. 
‘ I wish Mr. Crossley had favoured us with some of the difficulties, 
etc., which he mentions as having accumulated, then travellers might 
test and examine them on the spot. With the inaccurate maps and 
limited knowledge we have of the country, it would be almost impos- 
sible for any one to pretend to answer them in England, unless his 
attention had been directed to the point from personal motives. He 
should also state whether he has ever visited the country, or writes from 
hearsay. If, however, he can safely lead his Israelites from Shur to a 
Pi Hahiroth, south of Jebel Attakah, and then having crossed the Red 
Sea by Murkha to Debbet Er Ramleh, I do not think that he need be 
afraid of any difficulties that the granitic region offers. 
W. O. 





NOAH’S FLOOD AND BAPTISM. 


In the ninth article of the recent work, dids to Faith, by Charles John 
Ellicott, B.D., at p. 397 he says, “St Peter plainly and distinctly 
declares that the water of the flood is typical of baptism” (1 Peter iii. 
21). This opinion is found in all our commentaries, critical and popular, 
even though the nature of the type is far from being obvious ; the water 
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in the flood being that from which Noah was saved, whereas the water 
of baptism is typical of that dy which we are saved. I venture to 
propose a different interpretation of the passage for the consideration 
of your readers. 

It is generally agreed that the apostle makes a digression from the 
main thought at verse 19, ‘“‘ By which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison,” etc., and verse 21 is supposed to form a part of 
this paragraph, so that we read ‘‘eight souls were saved by water, the 
like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us.” It seems 
to me more natural to close the digression with verse 20; verse 19 and 
20 being complete in themselves, and containing all that the apostle re- 
quired to say about the spirits in prison and the flood. In this case we 
take up the suspended thread of thought from verse 18, and read as fol- 
lows, ‘‘Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, the 
like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us.” The order 
of thought and even the same terms are to be found in two of Paul’s 
epistles. Rom. vi. 3—5, ‘“‘ Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized unto Jesus Christ were baptized unto his death? therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism unto death; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life;” and Col. ii. 12, ‘‘ Buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead.’”’ Unless there 
are objections to this exposition more formidable than any I am 
aware of, it would seem to be free from many of the difficulties which 
press on the usual view, and to yield a very noble sense. 

Johnstone, 30th January, 1862. JAMES INGLIS. 





THE TEN TRIBES. 


In the January number of this Journal is a short notice’ of a work 
on Ethnology and Languages. One of the essays in the volume is on 
the ‘ Question of the supposed Lost Tribes of Israel.” The writer of 
the brief review says of this essay:—‘‘ We commend it to all who 
believe in the loss of the tribes in question, and who have faith in one 
or other of the thousand theories concerning them. There is as much 
said of the disappearance of these tribes as if they had been ten nations 
instead of so many clans; or as if their disappearance were a singular 
and unparalleled phenomenon. We have before us a list of ancient 
nations, and we can point to scores among them whose disappearance 
is as sudden and more inexplicable than that of the ten family tribes of 
Israel. The Bible supplies us with numerous like examples. Return- 
ing to the ten tribes, we are glad to find it stated that the Bible really 
does not countenance the common notion.” 

Will you permit me to trouble you with a communication on this 
subject. 





.¢ Essays Ethnological and Linguistic, by the late James Kennedy, Esq., LL.B., 
J.S.L., January, 1862, p. 489. ° 
oO 
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In the year 1855 was published a pamphlet with the title, “ Ques- 
tion of the supposed Lost Tribes of Israel. A Paper read before Section 
E. of the British Association at Liverpool, the 26th September, 1854, 
by James Kennedy, Esq., LL.B.”¢ It was favourably noticed in this 
Journal. I procured the work, and was somewhat astonished at finding 
that the writer had allowed himself, and been allowed by such an 
audience, to fall into the grave error of assigning to one of the most 
memorable historical facts in the Old Testament a position, the very 
opposite in point of time to that which it manifestly and unquestionably 
occupies in the sacred narrative. : 

Mr. Kennedy was a diligent, though not very discriminating enquirer, 
whose sincerity cannot for a moment be doubted, and who would, of 
course, take additional pains with his task, as he intended to state his 
views publicly before the British Association, and afterwards commit 
them to the press. Accordingly, while we fully admit his sincerity, we 
can only account for his strange error by imputing it to such honest 
and sheer scorn of the notion of a past loss and yet future restoration 
of the ten tribes, that his mind was thoroughly prepossessed by the 
conviction that he had only to open his Bible to discover at once the 
utter absurdity of the notion in question, and to find that such a con- 
siderable body of Israelites of the ten tribes had been left in their land 
by the Assyrians, as to warrant us to regard the united body, formed 
by the amalgamation of these with Judah and Benjamin, as virtually 
the twelve tribes, forming one single nation. Thus, any hypothesis 
would seem to him unscriptural and absurd, which assumes the ten 
tribes to be still existing in heathen lands, as a national remnant distinct 
from Judah and Benjamin. 

No sooner, therefore, did Mr. Kennedy’s eye rest on the record of 
the invitation which Hezekiah ‘‘ sent throughout all Israel, from Beer- 
sheba to Dan,” urging the Israelites to join him and their Jewish 
brethren in keeping the approaching Paschal feast at Jerusalem—no 
sooner did he read the words, ‘Ye children of Israel, turn again 
unto the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel, and he will return 
to the REMNANT of you ¢hat are escaped out of the hands of the kings 
of Assyria,’—than, under the influence of deep prejudice, he would 
hastily infer that this ‘‘ escaped remnant”? consisted of those Israelites 
who had neither fallen by the Assyrian sword, nor been carried away 
captive at the /as¢ Assyrian invasion, when Shalmaneser,’ having over- 
run Samaria, besieged and took the capital, and removed the great body 
of the survivors beyond the Euphrates and Tigris. In short, Mr. K. 

€ Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 

¢ In this Journal, Dr. E. Hincks has stated that the Assyrian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions teach us that the final siege of Samaria was begun by Shalmaneser, but termi- 
nated by his successor Sargon. With great probability he considers that the question 
is left open in the Biblical narrative, where the sacred historian having said that, in 
the fourth year of Hezekiah, Shalmaneser came up against Samaria, proceeds to add 
—‘ and they (the Assyrians) took it. And the king of Assyria (without naming 


either Shalmaneser or Sargon) did carry away Israel into Assyria” (2 Kings xviii. 
9—11). 
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fully believed that this ‘escaped remnant” of Israelites, which was 
living in Palestine at the time of Hezekiah’s great passover, was also 
living there after the final overthrow of Samaria. 

Let us now look more closely at the chronological mistake to which 
we have alluded, and attend to the following passage from Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s paper read before the British Association at Liverpool. 

‘Samaria was taken by Shalmaneser in the ninth year of Hoshea, 
which was the sixth year of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah 
(2 Kings xviii. 10). It must have been after this event, and in appre- 
hension of a like fate impending over Judah, that Hezekiah took counsel 
of his princes and all the congregation to keep a solemn passover 
(2 Chr. xxx. 2). He then ‘sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should come to the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem, to keep the passover.’” 

In the following extract, the italics are the anthor’s, the capitals 
ours :— 

‘** From these and the following verses,” says Mr. Kennedy, “It is 
apparent that a considerable portion of the people of Israel had been 
left behind by the Assyrians, and we may conclude EVEN THE LARGER 
PORTION OF THEM. For the narrative proceeds to state, ‘So they 
established a decree to make proclamation throughout all Israel, from 
Beersheba even to Dan.’ .. . ‘So the posts went throughout all Israel 
and Judah .... Ye children of Israel turn again unto the God of 
Abraham, and he will return to the remnant of you that are escaped out 
of the hands of the king of Assyria. This address, then, to those 
who escaped out of the hands of the king of Assyria, issued through- 
out all Israel, from Beersheba to Dan, proves incontestably that all 
Israel had not been swept away by the Assyrians after the taking of 
Samaria, but that a considerable’ remnant had been able to escape from 
the captivity and remain in their own land. THe exact YEAR OF 
HEZEKIAH’ REIGN in which this solemn passover was kept, is not 
stated, but it was probably before the fourteenth year, as it was then 
that Sennacherib came up against all the fenced cities of Judah... . 
A multitude of the people, even many of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
Issachar and Zebulun, had not cleansed themselves, yet did they eat 
the passover otherwise than was written’ (pp. 18, 19). 

The following is the author’s deliberate, but erroneous conclusion; 
we have twice introduced italics: — 

«From these passages it is indubitable that even immediately after 
Israel is said to have been carried away captive by the Assyrians (i.e., 
finally under Shalmaneser) there was still a large remnant of them 
left in their own land, among whom we have particularly specified six 
out of the ten tribes, viz., Dan and Ephraim, Manasseh, Asher, Issa- 








f Instead of regarding those left by the Assyrians at the overthrow of Samaria as 
“a considerable remnant, even the larger portion of the nation,” we would rather, in 
order to describe their scanty number, borrow the figurative language of the prophet, 
“Yet gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the shaking of an olive-tree, two or three 
berries in the top of the outermost bough, four or five in the outermost fruitful 
branches thereof, saith the Lord God of Israel.” 
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char, and Zebulun, which tribes may therefore be presumed to have 
become amalgamated with Judah and Benjamin.” 

Now let us ask what would be the results, were all Mr. Kennedy’s 
strange conclusions proved to be as correct as they are doubtless the 
contrary ? 

I. A number of Israelites, at least equal to that finally carried into 
captivity by the Assyrians when Samaria was taken, would have been 
left in the land to become amalgamated with Judah and Benjamin. The 
descendants of these would have formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
exiles carried away by Nebuchadnezzar beyond the Euphrates. Hence 
the liberated captives, who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, might 
be fairly considered as representing the twelve tribes united into one 
nation, and nobody could venture to speak of the yet future restoration 
of the ten tribes, as a people distinct from Judah and Benjamin. 

II. The infidel would rejoice to see Old Testament prediction and 
narrative manifestly degraded to the level of oriental exaggeration. 
For if we admit the accuracy of Mr. K’s. conclusion,—“ It is apparent 
that a considerable portion of the people of Israel had been left behind 
by the Assyrians, and we may conclude even the larger portion of 
them’”—what becomes of the two following instances of Biblical pro- 
phecy and history ? 


PREDICTION. HISTORY. 


“The Lord shall smite Israel (the “Therefore the Lord was very angry with 
ten tribes) as a reed is shaken in Israel, and removed them out of his sight; 
the water, and he shall root up Israel there was none left but the tribe of Judahs 
out of this good land which he gave only. And the Lord rejected all the seed 
to their fathers, and shall scatter them _ of Israel (the ten tribes), and afflicted them, 
beyond the river (Euphrates), because _ and delivered them into the hands of spoilers, 
they have made their groves, provoke until he had cast them out of his sight” 
the Lord to anger” (1 Kingsxiv.15). (2 Kings xvii. 18, 20). 


And what becomes also of the historical illustration by which the 
Lord, through his servant Jeremiah, explained the disastrous and 
desolating character of his intended predicted judgment upon Judah? 
* And I will cast you (Judah) out of my sight, as I have cast out all 
your brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim” (Jer. vii. 15). 

Few will be found sufficiently bold to assert that the Biblical 
history, fairly interpreted, warrants us to think that Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Chaldeans left behind them, on the western side of the Jordan, 
even a larger number of Jews than they took with them into Chaldea. 
Yet, on Mr. Kennedy’s view, some such theory must be held to render 
the illustration at all correct,—I will cast Judah out of my sight as 
I have cast out the whole seed of Ephraim.” Of course, the illustra- 
tive particle ‘‘as’” does not designate a similarity of duration: for the 
Lord expressly declares (Jer. xxix. 10), that ‘‘after the seventy years 
to be accomplished at Babylon,”’ he would cause the exiles to return to 





& When Israel was subdued and carried away into captivity by the Assyrians, 
Judah and Benjamin formed one united kingdom under the house of David. Hence 
in this passage, these two united tribes are spoken of as “ the tribe of Judah only.” 
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the region of the Jordan. But this particle does certainly seem to 
designate a strong similarity in reference to desolation. We do not for 
a moment here mean to assert that the desolation amounted (in a meta- 
physical strictness of speech) to* utter depopulation, so that not a 
single Israelite was left behind by the Assyrians, nor a single Jew or Ben- 
jamite by the Chaldeans. Indeed in the latter case we know that “a 
remnant of men and women and children, and of the poor of the land, 
were not carried away captive to Babylon,” but remained in the land, 
under Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, whom Nebuchadnezzar had ap- 
pointed to be their governor. After, however, Gedaliah and several of 
his people had been put to death treacherously by Ishmael, who was of 
the seed royal, Johanan the son of Kareah assembled all the captains 
of the forces who were with him, and all the remnant of the people, 
whom he had recovered from Ishmael. These consulted Jeremiah in 
his character of the prophet of the Lord as to the course which it 
would be proper for them to take. After ten days he had declared to 
them that, if they would remain in Judeea, they should be under the 
divine protection and blessing. To this gracious promise, however, was 
added a denunciation that if they should depart and settle in the land 
of Egypt, the divine favour would be utterly withdrawn from them. 
They refused to hearken to the message from heaven and departed into 
Egypt. Thus the desolation of Judeea was rendered more forlorn by 
the ungrateful and rebellious act of the remnant which had been merci- 
fully spared and warned. 

There would seem also to have been left by the Assyrians in 
Samaria, or to have escaped their notice, a few scattered’ Israelites, 
after the final overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and it was 
probably the descendants of these who constituted the comparatively 
scanty portion from whom, almost a century after the overthrow of 
Samaria, the Levites, in the reign of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 8, 10), 
when that king was repairing the house of the Lord, gathered money, 
and who are spoken of as ‘‘ Manasseh and Ephraim, and all the rem- 
nant of Israel.” 

Mr. Kennedy, as we have seen above, writes that ‘‘ The exact year 
of Hezekiah’s reign in which this solemn passover was kept, is not 
stated.” Now had he approached the Biblical narrative with an unpre- 
judiced mind, and spent an hour in the patient and attentive perusal of 
the latter half of the twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth and the first 
two verses of the thirtieth chapter of the second book of Chronicles, 
he must have inevitably discovered that Hezekiah’s great passover was 





+ This would, however, be the case in many particular localities. Thus, Hosea 
(x. 14), describing the barbarities of the Assyrian invader, says to Israel (the ten 
tribes) —* All thy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the 
day of battle: the mother was dashed in pieces upon her children.” 

# On the final advance of Shalmaneser, several of the families which had, 
three years before, joined in keeping Hezekiah’s great passover at Jerusalem, may 
have escaped into Juda, and of these some may have afterwards returned into 
Samaria. There is, therefore, no difficulty in accounting for the Israelitish remnant 
in Josiah’s reign, without having recourse to Mr. Kennedy’s erroneous hypothesis. 
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certainly kept in the second month of the first year of his reign, and 
some five years before the final desolation of Samaria by the Assyrians, 
which event took place in the sixth year of this king’s reign. 

The proof of this is not difficult, and we may perhaps be pardoned 
if we are somewhat longer in shewing it, than is absolutely necessary. 
We may begin by contrasting the conduct of Hezekiah with that of his 
father Ahaz, one of the most worthless of the Jewish kings. 


“ Ahaz gathered together the “ Hezekiah, in the first year of his reign, in the 
vessels of the house of God, and _ first month, opened the doors of the house of the 
cut in pieces the vessels of the Lord, and repaired them. And he brought in the 
house of God, and shut upthe __ priests and the Levites, and gathered them together 
doors of the house of the Lord, _ into the east street, and said unto them, Hear me, 
and hemade him altarsinevery ye Levites, and sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify 
corner of Jerusalem” (2 Chron, the house of the Lord God of your fathers, and carry 
xxviii. 24). forth the filthiness out of the holy place” (2 Chron. 

xxix. 3—5). 


Accordingly, the priests began on the “first day of the month to 
sanctify, and on the eighth day of the month came they to the porch 
of the Lord; so they sanctified the house of the Lord in eight days, 
and on the sixteenth day of the first month they made an end” (2 Chron, 
xxix. 17). Thus we see that with all their diligence, stimulated as it 
doubtless was by the fervent zeal of Hezekiah, the priests were unable 
to finish their task of cleansing in time to keep the passover of that year 
according to the Mosaic law, which enjoined the Paschal lamb to be 
slain and eaten on the fourteenth day of the first month. Afterwards, 
however, to meet the case of sincere Israelites, who might be unavoid- 
ably prevented from keeping the passover in the first month, Moses was 
commanded to inform the people that such Israelites would thenceforth 
be permitted to celebrate the festival on the fourteenth day of the second 
month (Num. ix. 11). 

Hezekiah’s loyal and obedient heart gladly availed itself of this 
privilege. He took counsel, therefore, with the princes and all the 
congregation in Jerusalem, and they resolved to keep the passover in 
the second month, i.e., beyond all question, in the second month of 
Hezekiah’s first year. ‘And there assembled at Jerusalem much 
people to keep the feast of unleavened bread in the second month a 
very great congregation. . . Then they killed the passover on the 
fourteenth day of the second month” (2 Chron. xxx. 13—15). This 
great passover was undoubtedly the first passover kept by Hezekiah 
after his accession to the throne. 

Who can bring himself to believe, without overwhelming evidence, 
that this pious and zealous king waited until after the overthrow of 
Samaria in the sixth year of his reign, before he kept the great Hebrew 
festival, which, according to the plain divine injunction, was to be cele- 
brated every year? 

Few of the various theories on various subjects, which have been 
embraced by one class or other of the students of prophecy, have been 
treated with greater contempt than the notion of the restoration of the 
Ten Tribes.of Palestine. When I first read Mr. Kennedy’s paper, 
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which had been favourably noticed in this Journal, I sent a short state- 
ment of the grave error of the author in assigning so late a date to 
Hezekiah’s great festival; and the Editor, with that fairness which I 
have always experienced at his hands, immediately inserted it. I have 
since written a brief notice of Mr. K.’s paper in another Journal,’ from 
which I will request permission to make a short extract. 

‘* Thus, then, it does not seem possible that any unprejudiced reader 
of this deeply interesting history should fail to see that Hezekiah’s 
great passover was celebrated in the second month of the first year of 
his reign. Yet we must not go so far as to say that it is impossible for 
a reader—coming to the perusal of the sacred narrative with a very 
strong mental persuasion that the notion of a yet future restoration of 
the ten tribes to their own land is a fond and pitiable delusion—to 
gather hastily and rashly from the sacred record that this passover, 
which was certainly kept in the second month of the first year, was not 
celebrated until after the sizth year of Hezekiah’s reign. For such a 
strange mistake has really been made.” 

We can now more clearly understand the language of Hezekiah (so 
strangely mistaken by Mr. Kennedy), when, in his invitation to the 
Israelites to unite with Jndah and Benjamin in celebrating the passover 
at Jerusalem, he said, “Turn again unto the Lord, and he will return 
to the remnant of you that are escaped out of the hands of the kings of 
Assyria.” In fact, this “remnant” consisted of those who had survived 
the desolating invasions of Pul and Tiglath Pileser, and other subse- 
quent and unrecorded inroads. And the greater part of this very 
remnant, before the lapse of many years, was to be slain or carried 
away captive by the army of Shalmaneser. Accordingly, if before the 
invasion by Shalmaneser, and in the first year of Hezekiah, the Israel- 
ites, who had survived the desolations and captivities of Pul and Tiglath 
Pileser, were regarded as a remnant, the scattered few who, in the sixth 
of Hezekiah, survived the capture of Samaria and the final overthrow 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes, and who still remained in the land, 
were only the scanty REMNANT Of that remnant. It is very likely that 
some of the children of Israel—especially those who had accepted the 
invitation to Hezekiah’s passover—would take refuge in Judea at the 
advance of Shalmaneser, and of these some might probably return 
afterwards into their own land and rejoin the scattered few who had 
been left or overlooked by the Assyrians. And from these, as we have 
already observed, probably descended those Israelites of whom we read 
in the history of Josiah’s reign. 

We may also add that the fact of heathen colonists having been sent 
into Samaria by the Assyrians—‘*‘ And the king of Assyria brought men 
from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and 
from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria, instead of 
the children of Israel ; and they possessed Samaria and dwelt in the 
cities thereof” (2 Kings xvii. 24)—goes very far to prove that only a 
very scanty and insignificant remnant of Israelites remained in the land 
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after the overthrow of the kingdom of Samaria. Indeed, the statement 
of the sacred historian, in the immediately preceding verses, should be 
decisive upon this point. ‘‘ For the children of Israel walked in all the 
sins of Jeroboam, which he did; they departed not from them until the 
Lord removed Israel out of his sight, as he had said by all his servants 
the prophets. So was Israel carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria, unto this day” (2 Kings xvii. 22, 23). The rationalist may 
think little of the clause—‘‘as he had said by all his servants the 
prophets,’—but he cannot deny that the Biblical historian expressly 
asserts that the Israelites were carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria; that heathen colonists possessed and dwelt in the cities of 
Samaria instead of the children of Israel thus carried away into a foreign 
land; and that they or their descendants were still residing beyond the 
Euphrates and Tigris at the time in which he was drawing up his 
narrative.+ 

We say “they or their descendants,” as it cannot perhaps be ex- 
actly ascertained at what precise period the latter part of the seventeenth 
chapter of the second book of Kings was compiled, in which the com- 
piler tells us—‘‘ So was Israel carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria unto this day.” The words “unto this day” evidently lead 
us to conclude that this portion of the history was not drawn up until 
some considerable time after the destruction of the kingdom of Samaria. 
This conjecture seems fully confirmed by the last verse of the chapter 
in question, which thus describes the conduct of the heathen colonists 
of Samaria. ‘So these nations feared the Lord, and served their 
graven images, both their children and their children’s children; as did 
their fathers, so do they unto this day” (2 Kings xvii. 41). This 
carries us at least three generations below the final capture of Samaria. 
If we take the time of three generations literally, the chapter in ques- 
tion may have been drawn up in the reign of Josiah. It is, however, 
very far more probable that the phrase “children’s children,”’ is not to 
be strictly interpreted, and that it is a summary method of describing 
several generations. And it is most likely that the portion of the 
history of which we are speaking was compiled after the return from 
the captivity, and not later than the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. If 
so, we have a Biblical testimony, later than the return from the Baby- 
lonian captivity, to the important fact, that captive and exiled Israel 
still resided as a distinct and separate body from Judah and Benjamin 
in the remote lands in which their fathers had been located by their 
Assyrian conquerors. So much for the scriptural character of the theory 
which teaches that a large remnant of the ten tribes was left in Pales- 
tine “to become amalgamated with those of Judah and Benjamin” —a 
remnant so large that the notion of the loss of the ten tribes, their 
continuance hitherto as a distinct (though widely scattered and dis- 
persed) people from Judah and Benjamin, and their possible yet future 





* It appears from Ezra iv. 2, that Esarhaddon also sent colonists into Samaria. 
The Asnapper mentioned in Ezra iv. 10 may have been Esarhaddon’s viceroy at Baby- 
lon, under whose superintendence this immigration was effected. 
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discovery and restoration to Palestine, is too puerile and baseless to be 
entertained by any one who is of sound mind. 

What was the Jewish historical tradition, long after the close of the 
scriptural canon? Mr. Kennedy allows that Josephus in the eleventh 
book of his Jewish history, written about a.p. 93, says, with reference 
to the return from captivity of those who came back with Zerubbabel 
—‘ The entire body of the people of Israel (the ten tribes) remained 
in that country (beyond the Euphrates); wherefore there are but two 
tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while the ten tribes 
are beyond the Euphrates till now, and are an immense multitude, not 
to be estimated by numbers.’ Mr. K. also quotes from St. Jerome, 
the learned Christian father who flourished in the fourth century, and 
who says in his notes on Hosea—‘‘ Unto this day the ten tribes are 
subject to the kings of the Parthians, nor has their captivity ever been 
loosed.” And again St. Jerome says,—“ The ten tribes inhabit at this 
day the cities and mountains of the Medes.” Of course we have no 
wish to rate the testimony of Josephus (or, it may be Pseudo-Josephus) 
and Jerome above its true value. It may assist, however, in shewing 
the probability of the opinion that the Jewish historical tradition con- 
cerning the removal of the ten tribes beyond the Euphrates, and their 
continuance in those eastern regions as a separate and distinct people 
from Judah aud Benjamin, had remained unchanged from the day in 
which the latter portion of the seventeenth chapter of the second book 
of Kings was penned, even to the days of St. Jerome, who flourished in 
the fourth century of the Christian era. 

It is highly probable that, when Mohammedism arose, which, ab- 
horring idolatry, recognized only one supreme God, which enjoined 
circumcision, and which highly honoured the memory of the patriarch 
Abraham, that gradually thousands, and tens of thousands, of eastern 
Jews and Israelites, the already circumcised descendants of Abraham, 
and believers in the Divine unity, were prevailed upon to embrace that 
false creed, as, in so doing, they could still retain so much of the faith 
and miraculous history of their forefathers. 

May I he allowed to suggest that the reviewer of Mr. Kennedy’s 
volume of essays has perhaps, in one instance, scarcely expressed him- 
self with sufficient caution. He says—‘‘There is as much said of the 
disappearance of the (ten) tribes in question, as if they had been ten 
nations instead of so many clans; or as if their disappearance were a 
singular and unparalleled phenomenon. We have before us a list of 
ancient nations, and we can point to scores among them whose disap- 
pearance is as sudden and more inexplicable than that of the family 
tribes of Israel. The Bible itself supplies us with numerous like ex- 
amples.”” We would submit that it is the collection of historical facts 
which relate to them that makes the destiny of these ten clans or 
family tribes far more interesting than would be the destinies even of 





’ Mr. Kennedy thinks elsewhere, that the eleventh book of Josephus’ Ancient 
History has been interpolated, and that what is quoted in the text was not written by 
him, but by some Rabbi of a later age. But even granting this, the passage would 
still be a Jewish testimony to the Jewish historical tradition on the subject in question. 
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ten mighty nations, unconnected with the revealed will of the omni- 
potent Ruler of heaven and earth. These ten clans or family tribes 
formed the majority of that wonderful nation which left Egypt at the 
express command of the Most High, who by his power carried them 
through the divided waters of the Red Sea, and the intervening wilder- 
ness, into the promised land. There they lived under a law of divine 
enactment, with a warning, that if they forsook the worship and 
statutes of Jehovah to follow the idolatries of the surrounding nations, 
they should be carried away captives into distant regions, and be de- 
prived of that good land which God had promised to them, and in which, 
faithful to his promise, he had afterwards securely placed them. Their 
’ history, from the day that the patriarch Jacob entered Egypt at the call 
of his son Joseph, to the day that Samaria finally fell before the in- 
vading Assyrian, is intimately connected with the revealed will and 
outstretched arm of the Most High God. Nothing like this can be 
predicated of any other nation, however renowned and powerful. Here 
the ten clans or family tribes of Israel (with their brethren of Judah 
and Benjamin) stand out in bold relief, distinct from every people that 
has ever been named in ancient or modern history. G. 





REMARKS UPON THE RECENT REPLIES TO “ESSAYS 
AND REVIEWS.”” 


I raxe the liberty of sending for insertion in your Journal, a few re- 
marks on the recent volumes of replies to Lssays and Reviews. It will 
be sufficient, in the first place, if I extract a few specimens of the tone 
in which the Rev. H. J. Rose thinks proper to speak. He has “ pro- 
found contempt for Dr. Williams’s arrogant assertions” (p. 124); for 
his ‘‘ imbecile weakness” (p. 128). He speaks at p. 111, of his “ bare- 
faced impudence;”’ at p. 109, of ‘a puerile attack;” at p. 102, of an 
‘insane crusade,” and ‘rash assertion;” at p. 92, of a ‘paltry 
attack ;” at p. 85, of “subterfuge and quibble;” and at p. 82, of 
‘* criminal misrepresentation.” Surely, such language as this, unheard 
of among gentlemen even in the heat of controversy, argues an insecure 





™ The writer of this letter is a clergyman distinguished for his high cha- 
racter and learning. He believes that the mode of defending and of stating 
orthodox views, which finds favour with many, is superficial and unsound. He 
is of opinion that there is a more excellent way, and if we are not mistaken, the 
aim of the letter is to shew that it is not only important to defend the faith, but 
to defend it in the right way, and that our agreement with some or all of a man’s 
religious opinions, should not prevent us from demanding that our adversaries 
be courteously and intelligently answered. The end does not justify the means, 
and if the reverend writer of this letter expresses himself more strongly upon 
the point in hand than we should, it is not because his convictions are deeper. 
So far only we are in unison with him. We hold no brief for Lssays and Reviews, 
we believe them strangely and lamentably wrong—not always but often—we 
have admitted gentlemanly and scholarlike replies to them ; but for consistency’s 
sake and for Christ’s sake, we must implore that they be answered by solid 
arguments and not by vituperation.—Eb. 
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position. It is only equalled by the tone in which Dr. Wordsworth 
has permitted himself to indulge in his counter-remarks upon the essay 
of Professor Jowett (see pp. 454—481). But we will allude to these 
hereafter. We shall be content with analyzing a single instance of 
Mr. Rose’s criticisms, and take that which stands first, viz., his defence 
of the old interpretation of Gen. xlix. 10, which we venture to pronounce 
equally opposed to Hebrew syntax and to the context of the passage. 

After quoting the English translation of this passage, “ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come,” Mr. Rose remarks (p. 95) that ‘‘ such has been the 
translation from the earliest days.” 

This is not true. The earliest translation of which we know is that 
of the Septuagint, “ 4 ruler shall not fail from Judah, and a leader 
from his thighs, until [the things] reserved for him come ; and he [is] 
the expectation of the Gentiles.” 

According, however, to another reading, the third clause should be 
rendered ‘until he for whom it [the kingdom? is reserved shall come.” 
But this reading, which has very little MS. authority, is the rendering 
of Aquila, and occurs in Justin’s Apol., § 32, twice; and in the Feele. 
Hist. of Eusebius, |. vi. Epiphanius, however, gives the passage (Adv. 
Her., xx., 40), as we find it in the Septuagint. 

The Targum of Onkelos (after Christ, cir. 150), ‘*.4 ruler shall not 
be taken away from the house of Judah, nor a scribe from his posterity 
until Messias, whose is the kingdom, shall come, and him shall the 
people obey.” 

With this agree the Targ. Jerus, Targ. Ben Uzziel, and the Syriac 
and Arabic versions; the latter, however, supplying THE UNIVERSE for 
kingdom. 

The Vulgate renders, ‘‘ Till he shall come wuo 1S TO BE SENT, 
and he shall be the expectation of the Gentiles.” 

The truth is that the passage, as it stands in the English Bible, is 
not at all a ‘ translation,” as Mr. Rose calls it; the word Shiloh, con- 
cerning which so much controversy has arisen, being given in the ori- 
ginal form. 

It is, however, quite true that the interpretation adopted by Baron 
Bunsen is comparatively of modern date. But this circumstance by no 
means detracts necessarily from its value. For it may be justified by 
the occurrence of the same phrases in 1 Sam. iv. 12; 1 Kings xiv. 4; 
Judges xxi. 12; 1 Sam. iv. 4. The meaning of the writer is this, 
that this tribe of Judah should take the lead of the other tribes in the 
war against the Canaanites (comp. Judges i. 1, 199; xx. 18; Numb. 
xi. 1 sqq.; x. 14), and that the war would not be concluded or victory 
won until they had reached Shiloh, a city on this side the Jordan, and 
had there placed the ark of God (comp. Josh. xviii. 1). 

The concluding clause should be rendered, ‘‘ And to him shall be 
the obedience of the people.’ The root of the Hebrew word is found in 
Arabic, but is lost in the other Semitic dialects. 

_ We take our leave of Mr. Rose’s performance with the simple ex- 
pression of a conviction, that whoever will be at the trouble to peruse 
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the two essays side by side, will infallibly arise from such perusal con- 
vinced that in suggestive thought, in cogency of criticism, and in 
gentlemanly style, Dr. Williams is immeasurably superior. Of Mr. 
Rorison’s essay we can speak most favourably as to style and power of 
writing. He fails, however, entirely to establish the position that a literal 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis is in any way possible. 
To use his own language at p. 336, ‘The days of creation are trans- 
figured from registers of time into definitives of strophes or stanzas, 
lamps and landmarks of a creative sequence, a mystic drapery, a 
parabolic setting, shadowing by the sacred cycle of seven, the truths of 
an ordered progress,” etc. Of course this interpretation leaves the 
whole question entirely open to Mr. Godwin, Mr. Miller, Dr. Buckland, 
or any other writer who may offer an explanation of this ancient poem, 
for such Mr. Rorison esteems it. We may dismiss his essay with the 
remark that, at p. 335, he has mistaken the nature of “ parallelism.” 
The peculiarity of this mode of constructing sentences which Mr. R. 
rightly observes is ‘‘not proper to historical narrative,” consists in so 
arranging the clauses of a sentence that the latter shall explain the 
former. The first words of the 104th Psalm, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my 
soul,” explained by their paraphrase ‘and all that is within me bless 
his holy name,” is an instance of parallelism to which there is nothing 
similar in the first of Genesis or in the Lord’s Prayer as arranged by 
Mr. R. We can by no means subscribe, therefore, on such slender 
grounds, to Mr. Rorison’s italicised announcement that he has discovered 
the true key to the cosmogonic puzzle of Moses. 

Dr. Heurtley’s essay on miracles is a very weak production. He 
tells us at p. 48, that “‘a@ miracle in the scriptural notion of the word 
is a violation neither of the laws of matter, nor of any other of the 
laws of nature. It is simply the intervention of a being possessing 
superhuman power,” etc. Let us test the worth of this definition by a 
single instance. It is a law of nature that water having less specific 
gravity than a solid shall yield to the pressure of that solid acting freely 
in a vertical direction, and not counteracted by other and artificial 
means. In consequence of this natural law a man, if he attempts to 
walk on the water, goes straight to the bottom; but when our Lord 
walked upon the water, he did not thus sink, and, as it seems to us, it 
is in this violation of the laws of nature that the miracle consists. 
And this simple argument may be applied to each of the marvels 
recorded in Scripture; and it may be safely affirmed that if they are 
mere variations of the laws of nature usually in operation, they either 
fail in their object as signs and proofs of divine interference, or that 
Nature 1862 years ago must have been very different in her operation 
from Nature in these modern times. We also notice a serious fallacy of 
statement in p. 149. Dr. Heurtley says, and justly, that when man 
“moulds or controls the operation of the ordinary laws of matter which 
are in exercise around him .. . his doings are not miracles;” but the 
reason which he assigns for this is not the true reason. He should 
have said, “ Because men do not change the laws of matter,” instead of 
saying as he does, “ Because they (his doings) do not extend beyond 
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the range of his unassisted powers.” The whole subsequent essay is 
built upon this inconsequent definition, and may be dismissed with it. 
In fact all that follows is the stale and tedious repetition of the old 
arguments—the-cramée repetita of ordinary writers upon evidences. 

The replies of Mr. Goulbourn to Dr. Temple, of Mr. Irons to Mr. 
Wilson, and of Mr. Haddon to Dr. Pattison, which are rather counter- 
essays with special side objects of their own, than attacks upon those 
whom they nominally criticize, need no special notice. The remarks, 
perhaps, of Dr. Irons will be perused with satisfaction by many who 
think the existing relations between Church and State highly unsatis- 
factory, and who believe that the immediate severance of an unnatural 
bond is the only solution of the difficulty. 

We must now devote a few concluding words to the Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth’s remarks in reply to Professor Jowett upon the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture. 

It is strange to see how slow theological writers are to unlearn the 
habit, which seems to have clung to them from the days of Jerome 
downwards, of substituting abuse for argument, and of supposing that 
violence of assertion can build up a falling cause. Certainly the 
learned doctor is herein not one whit behind the Rev. H. J. Rose. 
For instance, Mr. Jowett’s essay is a “ whispering-gallery of indistinct 
sounds muttering evil’ (p. 465), which is surely somewhat of a contra- 
diction in terms, for if the sounds are so indistinct, how can they be 
known as evil? Then Professor Jowett, “‘armed cap-a-pie in a panoply of 
ignorance”’ (p. 416); ‘a visionary eon in the pure pleroma of his own 
imagination” (p. 420); “his stock in trade a totum nil” (p. 421); “‘cor- 
rects the Holy Ghost” (p. 484); ‘administers poison to the souls of his 
youthful hearers” (p. 473); “ fights with the fiery darts of the wicked 
one against the Holy Spirit of God” (p. 436); and brings accusations 
against the evangelists which would “ not be received by any justice of 
the peace at any petty sessions” (p. 436). The essay itself is “hollow, 
worthless, presumptuous, profane” (p. 467), “arrogant” (p. 486), 
“irreverent ” (p. 485), and is a proof of ‘ miserable ignorance, pitiful 
infatuation, the fruit of arrogance and irreverence” (p. 485). It ought 
to be considered, as indeed it is, a sufficient refutation of the reply, 
that such language is to be found in its every page. 

It is not our intention to follow the learned doctor in his recapitula- 
tion of arguments which must be familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the difficulties which he undertakes to shew are no difficulties at 
all. We will be content to point out that the supposition at p. 434, as 
what might have happened, can never stand as a proof of the fulfilment 
of a prophecy; —that the statement (p. 438), ‘‘ the books of the New 
Testament were delivered [which? where? when?] by the apostles and 
evangelists to the Church [name?] as of equal authority with the books 
of the Old Testament,”’ can never be proved. That the attempt to 
shew that St. Paul did not expect the end of the world to happen in 
his time is a failure; as is shewn by the criticism on the text, “ We 
which are alive and remain,” ete. 

‘“*St. Paul’s we,” says the doctor, “is an universal we, and is 
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applicable to every age” (p. 443). The answer to which is, that 
although St. Paul by the use of the word we identifies himself with 
others at a distance, and opposed to him, he never uses it of those who 
live at a subsequent period. We deny also that Luke’s Gospel traces 
up the pedigree of Jesus to David by natural descent (p. 448). The 
pedigree is that of Joseph, and the Greek does not admit of any other 
construction; and we remain .unconvinced by the arguments (p. 452), 
and uninfluenced by the exhortations (p. 459), relative to inspiration. 
It must be sufficient for any plain reader of the Scriptures to know 
that the writers nowhere assert their own inspiration. The only pas- 
sage where the word theopneustos occurs refers to the books, or rather 
part of the books, of the Old Testament. 

We have thus noticed the salient points of these official replies, 
and feel convinced that the writers of Essays and Reviews have as 
little to fear from their strictures, as the friends of orthodoxy have to 
rejoice in their champions. And, least of all, will the more liberal and 
intelligent find any echo in their bosoms to the language of the Bishop 
of Oxford, when he calls for the severe, firm, unflinching action of 
authority (Preface, pp. 15, 16.) 

CLErIcus. 
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Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. Revelation 
ii., iii, By Ricnarp Cueventx Trencu, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 8vo. - London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861. 


Tuere is a beautiful simplicity and transparency of style and spirit 
about the works of Dean Trench, which, connected with their pure 
thoughts and living theology, fixes our attention and wins our hearts. 
To praise his English would be superfluous, for his accomplishments in 
this department are known to all. To say that his writings are sincere, 
earnest, and pious, would be only to say what none deny. To claim 
for them any remarkable profundity or originality, would also be wrong. 
They do not dazzle us by their novelty or their ingenuity. They are 
not brilliant and imaginative. They are not even extraordinary for 
their learning. And yet they lure us on by the calm and easy, quiet 
and natural flow of thoughts and words, They instruct us by their 
undeniable good sense, and they enlist our suffrages by their invariable 
right feeling. They owe nothing to those devices to which many owe 
their popularity, and yet they are undeniably adapted for popularity. 
They remind us of the phrase of Horace,—“ Simplex munditiis,” and 
when we have said this we have said all we need say. 

We gather from the preface that this volume is based upon lectures 
delivered at King’s College, to which much has been added, and some 
alterations applied. In reference to the epistles to the seven churches, 
Dean Trench says with perfect accuracy :— 


“The points of peculiar attraction which A offer to the student of eccle- 
siastical history are many. Who are these angels of the churches? What do 
we learn from their evident pre-eminence in their several churches about the 
government and constitution of the church in the later apostolic times? or is 
it lawful to draw any conclusions? Again, was there a body of heretics actually 
bearing the name of Nicolaitans in the times of St. John? And those that had 
the doctrine of Balaam, and the followers of the woman Jezebel, with what 
heretics mentioned elsewhere, shall we identify them? Or, once more, what is 
the worth of that historico-prophetical scheme of interpretation adopted by our 
own Joseph Mede and Henry More, and many others down even to the present 
day ? who see in these seven epistles the mystery of the whole evolution of 
the Church from the days of the apostles to the close of the present dispensa- 
tion? Was this so intended by the Spirit? or is it only a dream and fancy 
of men?” 


We shall see what answer is given to some of these questions, as 
we proceed. Our author continues :— 


“‘ Nor less is there a strong attraction in these epistles for those who o¢cupy 
themselves with questions of pure exegesis, from the fact of so many unsolved, 
or imperfectly solved, problems of interpretation being found in them. It is 
seldom within so small a compass that so many questions to which no answer 
can be given with perfect confidence, occur. What for instance, is the exact 
meaning, and what the etymology of xaAKoAlBavos (i. 15, ii. 18)? What the 
interpretation of the white stone with the new name written upon it (ii. 17)? 
Why is Pergamum called ‘Satan’s seat’ (ii. 13)? With many other questions 
of the same kind.” 
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Dean Trench goes on to illustrate what he calls “the entire origi- 
nality of these epistles ;’’ their theological interest and their practical 
interest. He regrets that some portions of the Book of Revelation, as 
the second and third chapters, are not appointed to be read in the 
congregation. 

The apostle John is accepted as the author of the Revelation. By 
“the seven spirits” the Holy Ghost “ sevenfold in his operations” is 
understood. The idea that the Apocalypse was written during the 
reign of Domitian is favoured. The Lord’s day is accepted as a desig- 
nation of Sunday, and the term is supposed to have had its origin here. 
The seven churches in Asia are regarded as typical and representative 
churches. Chalcolibanus is considered at some length, and the expla- 
nation preferred which regards it as “ burnished brass,” and which 
was first suggested by Bochart. This makes it a hybrid from 
the Greek yadxos, and the Hebrew j3. The “angels” of the 
churches are explained as their bishops; and an inference is drawn 
from the terms in favour of the apostolic institution of episcopal 
government in the church. " We can but allude to an interesting dis- 
cussion of the number “seven” which occurs so frequently in the 
Apocalypse. 

In chap. ii. 6 the Nicolaitans are mentioned, and are identified by 
Dr. Trench with the followers of Balaam, or imitators of Balaam 
mentioned in the fourteenth verse. Herein he takes the ground of 
numerous expositors who find in the word Nicolaus a translation of the 
Hebrew word Balaam. The etymology is ingenious but doubtful, and 
the identification by no means certain. Indeed the fair construction of 
verses 14, 15, requires us imperatively to distinguish the followers of 
Balaam from those of Nicolaus: “Thou hast them that hold the doc- 
trine of Balaam,—so hast thou also them that hold the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitans.” There is no fair escape from this exegesis, and the 
other would never have been devised, but from the supposed impossi- 
bility that Nicolaus, one of the seven first deacons, became a heretic. 
Now, in the first place, the opinions of the Balaamites and Nicolaitans 
are not said to be the same; indeed the views of the latter are not 
stated at all in this chapter. In the second place several of the 
fathers expressly affirm the existence of a sect of Nicolaitans. Putting 
aside all other testimony we have the witness of Irenzeus, who says :-— 
“ Nicolaitee autem, magistrum quidem habent Nicolaum, unum ex vii. 
qui primi ad diaconium ab apostolis ordinati sunt, qui indiscrete vivunt. 
Plenissime autem per Joannis Apocalypsin manifestantur qui sint, 
nullam differentiam esse docentes in mechando et idolothytum edere. 
Qua propter dixit et de iis sermo: sed hoc -habes quod odisti opera 
Nicolaitarum, que et ego odi.”” There is also the twofold evidence of 
Hippolytus, whose acquaintance with early heresies was very extensive 
and accurate. The first statement of his to which we will refer is in 
his Refutatio Omnium Heresiarum, lib. vii., p. 408 (Gottingen, 1859), 
where he expressly speaks of Nicolaus, one of the seven appointed 
deacons by the apostles, as the father of ;the Gnostics, and ascribes to 
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him the opinions named by Ireneeus in much the same words. Accord- 
ing to him Cerdo and Simon started from the Nicolaitan ground. His 
other statement is unique, and only exists in a Syriac MS. in the 
British Museum. The passage not only shews who the princess was 
that is named upon the pedestal of the statue of Hippolytus, but adds 
to our knowledge of the sentiments of the Nicolaitans. On these 
accounts, and as it is brief, we give it. It is headed, “‘ Of Hippolytus, 
bishop and martyr; from the discourse upon the resurrection, to 
Mammea the queen; she was the mother of Alexander, who was at 
that time emperor of the Romans.” The extract itself runs to the 
following effect :— 

“The origin of the heresy of the Nicolaitans. Now this was Nicolaus, one 
of those deacons who were chosen at the beginning, as is made known in the 
Acts. He being moved by a strange spirit first introduced it in this manner, 
saying that there had happened a resurrection to him; for he thought this, that 
the resurrection was that we should believe in Christ and be washed; but he 
said there was not a resurrection of the flesh. Since many took occasion from 
him, they set up heresies. Especially from them arose those "that are called 
Gnostics, of whom were Hymenzus and Philetus, concerning whom the apostle 
wrote, saying, ‘ They say that the resurrection has already happened, and over- 
thrown the faith of many.’” 

The genuineness of this passage will scarcely be questioned, and 
it is highly important on two accounts; first, because like the passage 
in the Refutation of all Heresies, it regards Nicolaus as the father of 
the Gnostics ; and, secondly, because it shews that Nicolaus denied the 
literal resurrection. In his view the resurrection consisted in faith and 
baptism. We may add that the passage is interesting as tracing a 
connexion between the errors of Nicolaus and those of Hymeneus and 
Philetus, the former of whom is condemned in 1 Tim. i. 20; and both 
of whom are condemned in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Nor is it unworthy of remark 
that the Paschal Chronicle in describing the death of Simon, son of 
Cleopas under Trajan, says he was accused by the followers of Cerin- 
thus and by the Nicolaitans. It is easy to see how those who believed 
the resurrection to be already past, could pervert those words of our 
Lord: “In the resurrection, they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God in heaven”’ (Matt. xxii. 30). We 
conclude, therefore, that it is next to demonstrable that the Nicolaitans 
were an actually existing sect of heretics when the apostle wrote the 
Revelation. That they were not the same as the Balaamites, we must 
hold, until the words, “so also hast thou them that hold the doctrine 
of the Nicolaitans,” can be reconciled with the contrary supposition. 

The next question is why Pergamum (so Dr. Trench writes the 
name) is called “ Satan’s seat?” The answer might seem to be sup- 
plied by what follows. There Antipas was martyred; there the fol- 
lowers of Balaam, and those of Nicolaus were to be found. A cele- 
brated temple to Ausculapius was in the city, but otherwise, there is 
little to make it extraordinary in a religious aspect. Possibly the 
inhabitants generally were very hostile to Christ. ' 

The next enquiry, who were the followers of Jezebel, seems best 
answered by saying that this name, like that of Balaam, was never 
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borne or recognized as the name of a party, and that it is introduced 
only to characterize the errors rebuked. Jezebel, the daughter of Eth- 
baal the Sidonian, and wife of Ahab, aptly symbolizes the union of 
idolatry with apostacy, the practice of all cruelties and abominations 
under the name of religion. It is the opinion of Dr. Trench that 
some wicked woman in Thyatira is meant, and this is not impossible, 

We consider the churches actual churches, even though representa- 
tive; and the good and evil as actually existing in those churches, by 
whatever name it is called. 

The remaining enquiries started by the sconaiiiet author, we 
must dismiss. We have seen many examples of beautiful and ingeni- 
ous criticism in the volume. With much of that criticism we wholly 
agree. Above all we admire the believing, reverent, and loving spirit 
in which everything is written. Even when we cannot concur in the 
author’s conclusions, we respect them, and the author none the less 
because we differ from him. It is a pleasure and refreshing to take 
up a sensible book upon any part of the Apocalypse in these days of 
unbridled license of interpretation, demanded by shallow thinkers, and 
suffered ad nauseam by superficial critics. 





The Revelation of Jesus Christ by John. Expounded by Francts 
- Boprietp Hoover. Two Vols. 8vo. London: J. and F. H. 
Rivington. 


Specuation is the bane of apocalyptic interpreters. Not content with 
the analysis of the text, and a fair exhibition of its actual sense; not 
satisfied with endeavouring to ascertain the literary structure of the 
book, its religious teachings, its moral lessons, and its general bearing 
upon faith and practice ; not regarding their vocation fulfilled, in adding 
to these things some notices of other men’s labours; almost every one 
of them ushers into being ‘‘a new theory of the Apocalypse.” The 
failure of others; the possibility of refuting them; the charms of 
novelty ; the possession of an inventive faculty, and an ability to trace 
analogies, are among the chief causes to which we owe the generation 
of new theories of the Apocalypse. In our time we have turned over 
many thousands of pages upon the subject, and have been well nigh 
bewildered by the multitude of opinions. We almost despair of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory solution, and we ask in all earnestness, What is 
the Apocalypse ? Is it a poem, a drama, a history, a prophecy, or an 
allegory’? Does it exhibit past or future events, or is it a symbolization 
of great principles? Is it a compound of any two or more, or of all 
these? If a poem, what is its arrangement and design? If a drama, 
what is its plan and intention? If a history, what is its period? Ifa 
prophecy, where does it begin and end? Does it relate to apostolic 
times only, or to the period ending with Constantine, or to the whole 
history of the church from the days of John to the eternal world? 
Does it begin with the creation, as Mr. Hooper thinks, and end with 
the future state? If it predicts the fortunes of the church of Christ, 
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how can we classify the events foretold? Does it comprehend pro- 
phecies of Jews, Pagans, Mohammedans, Papists, and Protestants ? 
Does it involve the rise and fall of empires, dynasties, and civil rulers? 
If it is an allegory, of what is it an allegory? Where is the key to 
its mystic symbols? How can we distinguish between the typical and 
the literal ? 

Such are a few of the questions which we have asked, and which 
others have answered in every possible way, and with every diversity 
of meaning. We call these a few of our questions, because when we 
descend to details, questions are infinite, and answers are not much less 
so. To our own minds it is apparent that the book can be consistently 
interpreted on a variety of principles. We believe it has been thus 
interpreted. But we are not less certain that every consistent inter- 
pretation cannot be right, and that amid the vast crowd of theories all 
are wrong save one. Others believe this, but their choice is different, 
and the disciples of twenty diverse schools accept as equallv infallible 
twenty different systems. The followers of Messrs. Stuart, Elliott, 
Maurice, Kelly, Godwin, Porter, Desprez, Hooper, ete., will all endorse 
the view of their master as the only correct one. Ancients and modern, 
Catholics and Protestants, from Hippolytus to Mr. Hooper, have felt 
themselves at liberty here to speculate or exercise their ingenuity. 

In such a case, the lot of a plain reader is indeed hard; and not 
much less so is that of the modern critic. The former cannot investigate 
all claims to the possession of the true key to this marvellous book, 
and must be content to choose among a few, or to confess his ignorance. 
The latter is required by his vocation to investigate, and to judge be- 
tween those whose merits are very unequal, and derived from most dis- 
similar sources. For ourselves, we shall not undertake to say what the 
Apocalypse is; but for the comfort of unlearned persons, we will say 
that the book is as beautiful and grand in its imagery as it is obscure 
and mysterious in its intention ; that its moral and spiritual lessons are 
as certain and definite, as its plan and structure are intricate. For the 
purposes of Christian edification the pious and intelligent man may 
find its careful perusal a source of pleasure and of profit. 

We now turn to Mr. Hooper’s elaborate work, consisting of well 
nigh 1100 pages. It is necessary for us to say, however, that we can- 
not undertake to pronounce an opinion upon all its features. A 
frontispiece is prefixed and designed to shew, 1. The structure of the 
Revelation at a glance; 2. The form and arrangement of the seven 
seal roll; 3. The synthetical structure of the seven seal roll; and 4. 
The author’s scheme of interpretation of the seven seal roll. The 
author translates the book on the principle of strict literality; he there- 
fore says, e.g., “the wood of life’”’ for “the tree of life.” He objects 
to the schemes which the initiated call preterist, presentist, and 
futurist. With him the salient points lie in the seven seal book, reach- 
ing from vi. 1 to xx. 10. The first six seals depict the history of the 
six ages, from the creation to the second destruction of Jerusalem. 
The seventh seal marks off the sabbatical, millennial, or celestial age. 
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The seven trumpets lie between B.c. 70 and a.p. 70; the last extends 
from A.D. 1 to a.v. 70. The new Jerusalem symbolizes Christ’s 
church in its progress to its highest state of purity and perfection. 
Mr. Hooper finds in the book, 7 parts, 27 heptads, 24 hours, and 1260 
stichs. He gives a minute, elaborate, and most ingenious exposition of 
the symbols, ending with a remark of profound importance, that 
parallelism is no proof of identity. This is the one thing which 
Apocalyptic interpreters seem to have forgotten. Parallels have been 
accepted as identities; analogies as types and fulfilments. Something 
like fifty pages are given to these preliminary matters, but they are 
really the foundation of all that follows, the grammar and lexicon of 
Mr. Hooper’s book. 

The exposition follows. It starts with the affirmation that the 
Apocalypse is divisible into, 1. An introduction, i. 1—10; 2. A vision, 
i. 11 to xxii. 5; and 3. A conclusion, xxii. 6—21. The introduction 
consists of a title, a salutation, and an exordium. The vision com- 
mencing with i, 11, extends over nearly the entire book. The mani- 
festation of the Saviour, the Epistles to the churches, the seals, the 
trumpets, ete., form one continuous chain. Everything is of course 
symbolical. Consequently the epistles to the seven churches, are not 
actually addressed to those seven which are named. Ephesus, means 
Corinth; Smyrna, signifies Thessalonica; Pergamos, is a symbol of 
Rome; Thyatira of Colosse; Sardis of Ephesus; Philadelphia of 
Philippi; and Laodicea of Galatia. Mr. Hooper adopts the fashion- 
able, but as we have said in noticing Dean Trench’s work, the doubtful 
opinion, that the Nicolaitans were not a sect so called, but the same as 
the followers of Balaam. Antipas and Jezebel are, of course, also 
regarded as symbolical. 

With unwearied footstep and unfaltering tread, we are led on by 
our guide through the successive heptads. There is always so much 
of novelty and skilfulness that we are constrained to make this general 
admission, that Mr. Hooper’s theory of the Apocalypse is as probable 
as that of the most popular expounders. We go further, and argue 
from its extremely probable aspect, against those which it differs from. 
If the Apocalypse relates to events and not to principles, we are ready 
to say, Mr. Hooper is the most ingenious and satisfactory expounder 
we know. And yet a thought has arisen in our mind in reference to 
Mr. Hooper's views, so far as they may be called symbolically historical ; 
and this thought has not been satisfied. We have the Old Testament 
history in a tolerably intelligible form, why then should the divine 
spirit give us the same in mystic symbols, which have remained un- 
riddled till now? The obvious answer to this is, that the Apocalypse 
is meant to shew us Christ in all the history of the church from Adam 
to the last man. This answer is not sufficient; for first, we know or 
might have known the fact by other and simpler methods; secondly, 
the discovery of the fact now, really adds nothing to our knowledge: 
thirdly, the exposition itself is only hypothetical: fourthly, a system 
of symbols relating to such facts would be expected to come before the 
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facts and not after them. Symbols are not given to expound events, 
but events to expound symbols. Such a system does not remove the 
veil from history, but the contrary. 

We have not criticized the style of these volumes, because it is 
unstudied and manifestly occupied but little of the author’s thoughts. 
Nor have we said anything about the translation, except that it is very 
literal. The criticisms which occur, are sometimes appropriate, but 
not always to our liking. Thus in xiii. 8, our version reads, ‘“* Whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” Eminent modern critics understand it to 
mean, ‘“‘ Whose names are not written from the foundation of the 
world in the book of life of the Lamb that was slain.” This sense is 
justified by chap. xvii. 8, and by the authority of the most important 
manuscripts. Mr. Hooper argues earnestly but unsuccessfully in favour 
of the view taken in our version. 

One feature of the work must not be lost sight of, and that is, the 
extensive use made of various symbolical and apocryphal works of 
early date. The fourth of Esdras, Hermas, Enoch, and others fall 
under this category, and we must admire the ability with which they 
are pressed into the service. Nowhere, however, has he in our opinion 
been more successful than in refuting the theories of others. His 
relentless hand strips them of their disguises and exposes their hollow- 
ness. Some of them he utterly annihilates, and others he leaves in 
woful plight. 

Before closing, we will observe that the work is written in a spirit 
of sincere faith and reverence, and is in the strictest sense orthodox 
and evangelical. There are passages in it of real beauty and power, 
and as a whole it keeps up its interest so well, that there is no tempta- 
tion either to sleep over it or to lay it aside. If we cannot pronounce 
it constructed on the right principle, neither can we say that it is wrong. 
The author believes it is right, and we are none the less pleased with 
him for saying so rather positively. 





1. Aids to Faith: a Series of Theological Essays. By several writers. 
Edited by Witt1am Tuompson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. London: Murray. 

2. Replies to “ Essays and Reviews.” With a Preface by the Lorp 
Bisuop or Oxrorp; and Letters from the Radcliffe Observer, and 
the Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and James Parker. 

3. Seven Answers to the Seven Essays and Reviews. By J. N. Grirrin, 
M.A. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. J. Naprer. 
London: Longmans. 


We place together these three volumes, although not in all respects 
similar. They are, however, alike in this, that they are called forth by 
‘the Essays and Reviews, and in this, that they express the opinions of 
‘a plurality of writers. Eight names are represented by the Aids to 
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Faith, ten names by the Replies, and two names by the Answers, or 
twenty in all. Some of these names are well known and influential, 
and all of them belong to gentlemen who are presumed to be able to 
speak with some authority. We shall not enter into a profound ana- 
lysis of these works, but content ourselves with a few indications of 
their character and merits. 

1. Aids to Faith is edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
who intimates in a brief preface that he is responsible for the choice of 
contributors and the arrangement of subjects. ‘Each has written 
independently, without any editorial interference, beyond a few hints 
to prevent omissions and repetitions? Beyond this, and the production 
of one of the essays, the responsibility of the editor does not go.” 

The first essay is by Professor Mansel, on “ Miracles as Evidences 
of Christianity.” A writer in the present number of this Journal 
has animadverted upon Mr. Mansel’s defence of the faith, and, we 
think, to some extent very justly. It is impossible for us to coincide 
with the learned professor in some of his characteristic opinions, 
although we fully agree with him as to the reality and immense im- 
portance of the Seripture miracles. Miracles are, in fact, one of the 
ingredients which go to demonstrate the heavenly origin of religion. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted that we have to prove the proof to be a 
proof. The utmost we can hope to do is to shew that miracles are 
possible, probable, and recorded by credible witnesses. No one who 
believes in a divine revelation, or who believes that God can reveal 
himself to man, ought to deny these three points, and the utmost such 
a one should require, is that we should vindicate the sincerity and 
truthfulness of the historian and asserted witnesses. If we believe in 
the resurrection of Christ, if we admit the inspiration of any sacred 
writer, and if we own the dictation of any prophecy, we believe in 
miracles, that is, we admit the principle. To be logical and consistent, 
no man whose faith relies upon Christ, can deny miracles, for his 
knowledge of Christ is derived from those authors who record his 
incarnation, resurrection, and ascension to heaven, as well as all other 
miracles wrought in his human lifetime. Unbelief of the miracles 
and belief in the Christ are anomalies, and how they can be reconciled 
we know not. Miracles are after all facts, and as such can be witnessed 
and recorded. We cannot believe that the multiplied witnesses to the 
miracles of the New Testament, were either all so imbecile or so false, 
as to record and attest what really never occurred. We cannot believe 
that Christ and his apostles were parties either to delusion or to fraud ; 
if they were, we cannot discover any betrayal or confession of the 
secret ; they lived and died, and future ages have avowed the same 
confidence in the miracles. It is only when men plunge into the fogs 
of speculation that they begin to question miracles. Such persons, 
however, are very hard to deal with, and to follow them in speculation 
will never convince them. Professor Mansel is not free from this fault, 
and if there be one point where it will be more mischievous than at 
any other, it is where he imagines himself the strongest. He quotes 
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with approval from a German writer the dicta, ‘* Nature conceals God ; 
Man reveals God.” No system of evidences which rests on such a 
basis can be substantial. The nineteenth Psalm; the doctrine of the 
prophets; and above all, the solemn declarations of St. Paul (Rom. 
i. 18—21; Acts xiv. 15—17, etc.), and other Scripture testimonies 
are fatal to this opinion. Ought we not rather to say that God mani- 
fests himself in his works, whether man perceives him or not? Does 
. not the old argument from design proceed wholly on the assumption 
that nature reveals God? While then we believe in miracles as 
firmly as Professor Mansel, we do not think all his arguments for 
them are of the best. 

The second essay on the study of the evidences of Christianity, by 
the Bishop of Cork, contains some good things well said. He is not 
farthest from the truth when he speaks of the extensive decay of 
theological learning among the evangelical party. The revival system 
of the last century is connected with this, as cause and effect. Now 
the time is come for controversy, few indeed are equal to it on lofty 
scientific principles. Personal experience of the power of the Gospel 
may be to me sufficient evidence of its trath; but how is my personal ex- 
perience to convince an unbeliever, and answer his scientific objections? 

The third essay, on prophecy, is by Dr. McCaul, whose Hebrew 
and rabbinical learning very well qualify him for such a work; and 
yet this very circumstance makes him a little too scholastie for plain 
readers. Prophecies are called anticipated histories. They are really 
miracles—mental miracles of course, and are susceptible of historical 
proof. Here are certain assumed predictions, and there are the facts 
which correspond to them; the question is, what is the relation of the 
two? Which was written first ? are the previously-written prophecies 
to be accounted for except by a divine afflatus ? 

The fourth essay, on ideology and subscription, by the Rev. F. C. 
Cook, is a plea for common sense and honesty ; for ideology after all 
is but the abnegation of common sense, and honesty without that is 
not good for much. Ideology is the art of teaching men how to 
deny anything and to profess anything. It will never flourish in this 
country, and must be an exotic everywhere. Mr. Cook has pretty 
effectively disposed of it. 

The fifth essay, on the Mosaic record of the creation, is by Dr. 
McCaul. The criticism of the paper is good, so far as philology is 
concerned, but we have little faith in the geological part of it. Dr. 
Mc Caul abides by the opinion that “days” in Genesis are extensive 
periods of unequal duration. The whole affair strikes us as being 
more ingenious than solid, but interspersed with a number of valuable 
remarks. 

The sixth cssay, on the genuineness and authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, reflects much credit upon its accomplished writer, the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson. It is tangible, comprehensive and instructive. If not 
invulnerable at all points, it is well armed, and ought to be carefully 
studied. 
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The seventh essay is by the Rev. E. H. Browne. There is some 
very correct thinking in this paper, and it is especially gratifying to 
hear the writer speak in favour of those who consider definite theories 
of inspiration to be doubtful and dangerous. After all, the one great 
point gained by inspiration is, that it makes the Scriptures an infallible 
depository of religious truth. If the Scriptures are not divinely 
inspired, the whole system of the Gospel is a human invention and 
may be a delusion. 

Essay the eighth, on the death of Christ, by the editor, is an able 
and well-written paper, which it will be found not easy to answer. 
The sacrificial character of the Lord’s death is here shewn to be a 
doctrine of Scripture and the belief of the Church. Every approach 
to the doctrine of transubstantiation is but a perversion of the univer- 
sally accepted truth of the atonement. 

The ninth essay, by Professor Ellicott, is'on Scripture and its 
interpretation, and is written with that calm moderation and accurate 
perception for which its excellent author is distinguished. We should 
have no hesitation in preferring this paper to the one of Professor 
Jowett which called it forth. 

“ When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.” The 
Aids to Faith are, however, not so much replies as counter-essays to 
Essays and Reviews. That volume furnished the occasion and most of 
the texts, but there is unmistakeable evidence that Mr. Maurice is 
more than remembered. These circumstances have given a tone to 
some portions of the book, which forcibly remind us that we live in 
polemical times, that rival systems are rife among us. Possibly some 
would have preferred direct to indirect warfare, and would have liked 
to see the Bishop of Gloucester and his train ostensibly pitted against 
the seven essayists (and Mr. Maurice). Be that as it may, we are 
very much obliged to the Oxford essayists for calling forth so respect- 
able a defence of the old faith as we here have. 

2. The volume of Replies is an ostensible answer to the Essays and 
Reviews. Here we have no less a man than the Bishop of Oxford at 
the head of seven gentlemen whose names appear upon the title-page. 
But if we may speak plainly, we do not consider this volume equal to 
the Aids to Faith. In this case the publishers selected the subjects 
and the writers, but the Bishop of Oxford wrote the preface and other- 
wise assisted in the production of the work. His lordship of Oxford 
always writes well, but in a controversial work like this it is to be 
regretted that he asks for the distinct, solemn, and if need be, severe 
decision of authority, that assertions such as these cannot be put for- 
ward as possibly true, or even advanced as admitting of question, by 
honest men, who are bound by voluntary obligations to teach the 
Christian revelation as the truth of God. If stated at all, this should 
have been stated elsewhere. Certainly it should not have been put 
first ; for whatever is affirmed to the contrary, it will be taken, and is 
taken, as evincing fear of argument. With his lordship’s second pro- 
position we entirely concur, that ‘we need the calm, comprehensive, 
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and scholar-like declaration of positive truth upon all the matters in 
dispute.” 

"The first essay, on the “ Education of the World,” in answer to 
Dr. Temple, is by Dr. Goulbourn, whose task was, in our judgment, 
comparatively easy. 

The second essay, on “Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr.’ 
Williams,” by the Rev. H. J. Rose, has disappointed us. It is too 
much in the brow-beating style, and although we utterly repudiate the 
principles of Dr. Williams’ essay, we do not think this either a fair or 
a sufficient answer. Its force is weakened, if not destroyed, by the 
abundance of its epithets, epithets which ought not to find a place in 
so grave a production as this is presumed to be. Mr. Rose is not 
equal in extent of scholarship or depth of intellect either to Bunsen 
or Dr. Williams, and assuredly not in vivacity and beauty of style to 
Canon Stanley, whose article in the Edinburgh Review he ventures to 
call “so feeble a performance.” 


“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


The third essay, by Dr. Heurtley, is on miracles, in reply to Baden 
Powell. This essay is both able and elaborate, but it concedes too much 
in admitting that real miracles may be wrought by superhuman evil 
beings. If we admitted this, we should despair of shewing that miracles 
are an evidence of the divine mission of the apostles and prophets. 

The fourth essay, by Dr. Irons, on the idea of the National | 
Church, scarcely comes within our province. 

The fifth essay, on the creative work, by the Rev. G. Rorison, is 
an answer to Mr. Goodwin. We do not at all agree with Mr. Goodwin, 
but learned and able as his opponent is, we are free to confess that the 
reply is not in our judgment adequate to the occasion. We prefer 
even that of Dr. Me Caul in Aids to Faith on some accounts. Mr. 
Rorison also makes the mistake which Mr. Rose makes, though not to 
the same extent, that is, of indulging in epithets. 

The sixth essay, by the Rev. A. W. Haddan, on Rationalism, 
replies to Mr. Pattison, but seems to require no particular remark, but 
that it well merits careful perusal. 

The seventh essay, which in all these cases should, we think, have 
come first, is on the ‘Interpretation of Scripture,” from the pen of 
Canon Wordsworth. Now the learned author of this paper has fallen 
into Mr. Rose’s mistake. This is to be lamented, for Professor Jowett 
is a man of so excellent a spirit, and who has expressed himself so 
courteously in his essay, that he of all men should have been dealt 
with tenderly. Some regard should be had for the gentle and loving 
spirit, the learning and the talent of one whose views are nevertheless 
often mistaken. Canon Wordsworth apparently does not view the 
Greek professor so favourably, and we are sorry for it. He is wrong 
we believe, but is not the man to use the “insidious language of in- 
sinuation and inuendo.” When controversy begins to impute motives, 
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it ceases to be controversy. What it becomes, we will not say. To 
be frank, we are not only disinclined to the use of these weapons in a 
learned discussion, we repudiate and condemn them. Bring forth your 
strong reasons, and answer like men; let it be seen that you know 
why you believe; but if you wish to convince your adversary, more 
‘than to silence him and to win the plaudits of your friends, treat him 
as a sincere and an honest man. Hear what he has to say, and answer 
him, shew him his errors, turn him to the truth, love him as one for 
whom Christ died, and save his soul, but do not frown upon him and 
scold him. Lay not a stumbling-block more in the way of your weak 
brother, for he is your brother, though he stumbles. 

But waiving this, albeit of vital importance, we may say that 
Canon Wordsworth fairly answers Professor Jowett on a variety of 
details, although he belongs to a school of interpreters which is on the 
wane. Modern criticism must be heard, and the problem is how to 
ally it with the old traditional methods. This modern criticism is apt 
to be self-willed and headstrong, and is too fond of innovation. These 
tendencies want restraining and modifying till criticism shall not be in 
danger of associating with scepticism, and forgetting the faith in which 
it was cradled. The traditional spirit is conservative, but it must 
condescend to recognize modern criticism as a co-worker, and the reso- 
lution of the two will end in real progress, which is required. Tradi- 
tion must not stand still and call after its natural ally in terms of 
reproach,— 

“Ques mens tam dira, miserrima conjux, 
Impulit his cingi telis? Aut quo ruis?” 
The closing letters of the volume are rather to be regarded as protests 
from Oxford men, and as such call for no special comment. 

3. The Seven Answers by Mr. Griffin, with an introduction by Mr. 
Napier, we may dismiss in a few words. Both gentlemen are profound 
believers of the orthodox school. Mr. Griffin displays considerable 
ability, and some of his replies are highly commendable. He allows 
himself, however, to shew a little too much feeling, but he is so earnest 
and pious, and often so ingenious, that his work, notwithstanding its 
want of proper revision, will be read with pleasure by evangelical 
Christians. 

To conclude all we have to say upon the subject of these volumes ; 
during their perusal we have often been led to ask ourselves, what is 
the proper method of discovering, defining and dealing with heresy ? 
We have been compelled to believe that many of these writers have 
fallen into the dangerous error of regarding the rejection of a tradi- 
tional interpretation of a text as heresy. Heresy is not the denial of a 
current exposition of a text, so much as the denial of a doctrine; in 
other words, a merely critical or scientific heresy must be never con- 
founded with doctrinal heresy. Time was when to reject 1 John v. 7, 
would have exposed a man to the charge of Socinianism; but now, it 
is rejected with impunity by most orthodox divines. We believe that 
there are many critical heresies in the Essays and Reviews, and some 
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in the volumes before us. We consider the teaching of Essays and 
Reviews as often most objectionable in substance as well as in form. 
We believe that there are some opinions advanced in each of the 
volumes reviewed by us, which are considered at least to be debateable. 
We are convinced that there are some things new and true and good 
in the Essays and Reviews, and that they ought not to be condemned 
en masse by every ignorant empiric, who cannot understand either 
them or their reasons, and therefore condemns them indiscriminately. 
We must not lose sight of the many true and excellent things con- 
tained in the volumes reviewed. It is our conviction that the cause of 
truth demands the strictest justice, and is only advanced by honesty, 
candour, learning, and the spirit of Christ. This is why we have 
spoken so plainly of the enormous importance of rightly conducting 


our controversy. A flaw in our method leads to the same results as 
one in our system. 





Monumenta Vaticana historiam Ecclesiasticam seculi xvi. illustrantia. 
Ex tabulariis Sancte sedis Apostolicee Secretis, excerpsit, digessit, 
recensuit, prolegomenisque et indicibus instruxit Hugo LAMMER, 
Unacum ’fragmentis Neapolitanis ac Florentinis. Friburgi Bris- 
govie. 1861. 8vo. 


Dr. LAMMER considers that these extracts will throw light upon the 
origin and progress of Protestantism, and upon the course pursued by 
the papal see in opposing the new heretics. He is of opinion that the 
measures taken by Rome were in accordance with truth and charity, 
and that these documents may help to refute the lies and calumnies 
which have been current for three centuries. The contents of the 
archives are threefold :—1. Pontificial instructions, or such as emanate 
from the Popes or their councillors. 2. Memorials, tracts, and reports. 
3. Accounts of Venetian ambassadors to their senate, forwarded to 
Rome. This volume includes a long series of documents, two hundred 
and forty-two in number, not including the Neapolitan and Florentine 
extracts. The first is addressed by Leo X. to Erasmus, January 15, 
1521; and the last is from Paul Vergerius to the legates of the council, 
March 15, 1546. All the series lies between these dates. The writers 
of these letters, for such they are for the most part, have recorded many 
curious items, matters of fact, and opinion, which will be sought for 
elsewhere in vain. Popes, cardinals, and other high dignitaries here 
speak freely, so far as is consistent with that reserve which becomes 
their exalted stations. We are permitted to look behind the curtain, 
and hear the personal opinions of the actors in that great sixteenth 
century drama. Some of the articles relate to our own country, but 
not so many as we had expected to find. Still there is an interesting 
series from Cardinal Campegius in reference to his English legation in 
1528 and 1529. Among these we find much that it is well tq know, 
but not much worth calling additions to our history. There is along- 
side of these English letters one from Cardinal Wolsey, or rather, 
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part of one to Cardinal Rudolfo, respecting the captivity of Clement 
VII., and the’ necessity of restoring him. It is dated London, July 
12, 1527. It shews that even then the sovereign pontiff did not have 
roses without thorns. However, hear what the Cardinal says :— 

...+ “Quid in communem omnium parentem et universi orbis cardines 
sceleratius moliri, quid in ipsum Christum ejusque sanctissimas reliquias im- 
manius excogitari poterat, quod non illi qui Christianum nomen falso profitentur, 
a nullis abstinentes sceleribus ineffabili nunc sevitia et impietate superaverint ? 
... Dum itaque accepta injuria recens adhuc animis residet, omnia experienda, 
lapidem omnem movendum esse — ad sanguinis usque effusionem, ut Romane 
Ecclesiz Apostoliceeque Sedis collapsum dignitatem in pristinum gradum revo- 
cemus, ut languentibus membris indubitatum Christi Vicarium sanctissimumque 
caput a tam miseranda captivitate restituamus.” 

The “ad sanguinis usque effusionem”’ principle here advocated for 
the restoration of the Pope was in those days very popular. It is fre- 
quently illustrated in the volume before us. One of the pieces is 
headed, “Instructiones date a Paulo, PP. iii., anno 1539, Cardinali 
Polo misso ad imperatorem et regem Christianissimum pro reductione 
regis et regni Anglie ad Catholicam religionem diu ab illis cultam.” 
The Protestants viewed this as a “‘reductio ad absurdum;” the Catholics 
as the subjection of rebels against the Church. Neither of them pro- 
bably at that time saw any impropriety in the use of force where argu- 
ment failed. Had the Pope gained his end, and Cardinal Pole accom- 
plished his mission successfully, England would have been the scene of 
a fiery crusade. All Catholic Europe, from Vienna to Lisbon, and 
from Sicily to Paris, would have sent forth its hosts “ pro reductione 
regis et regni Anglie ad Catholicam religionem.” We are glad to 
know that the scheme was a failure; it is none the less needful for us 
to include it among those measures which Dr. Liimmer so complacently 
tells us were ‘conformable to truth and charity.” To our minds the 
doctrine and the love, the “veritas” and the “‘charitas,” wear a singular 
aspect in the instructions given to the English cardinal by the Pope ; 
they remind us more of the sword of Peter than of the Gospel of Paul. 
Much the same features are borne by divers others of these interesting 
papers, but this one is so worthy to be known that we give a somewhat 
literal version of the-whole of it. The instructions then, are to this 
effect :— 

“ First, to bless his majesty in the name of our most holy Lord, and then to 
expound the reasons of the journey of your very reverend lordship to his 
majesty, and to the most Christian king, those (namely) which he has from his 
holiness in the mandates respecting the impiety and fury of the King of Eng- 
land. At length to persuade his majesty to resolve with all earnestness to aim 
at the reduction of that realm of England to the true religion; nor further to 
suffer that king to rage with impunity against God and against the saints, so 
long worshipped by himself and all his kingdom; in which matter he shall not 
have as a leader the authority of the apostolic see, and of our most holy Lord, 
who that he = shew the way which in this matter other princes may follow, has 
published a bull. He* will have the most Christian king who, in his prudence 
and piety, has willingly offered nut to be wanting. He will have the King of 
Scotland and the newly-created Scottish Cardinal,’ a man to be made much 





* i.e. the emperor. + i.e., Beaton. 
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account of (virum magnifaciendum), and of much authority in those parts. 
Therefore, let commerce (commercia) be prohibited, and if anything else shall 
seem to pertain to this business, let it not be omitted, as in your prudence, your 
most reverend lordship will think and say better. 

‘“‘ And whereas the expedition which is preparing against the Turks, very 
much impedes this reduction of England, and the holding of a council for 
matters of faith, and for extirpating the Lutheran heresy, your most reverend 
lordship shall try with all your might to persuade his majesty, that it is for 
better Hest the present occasion for restoring our religion to its pristine form 
should be lost) that by the entire league, the most Christian king included, a 
truce should be agreed to with the Turks for some time to come, than for the 
sake of that expedition against the said Turks, long and doubtful, and expensive 
as it cannot but be, to set aside the opportunity of promoting the English and 
Lutheran business; and at the same time to shew his majesty that which will 
be most certain, that although the war with the Turks had turned out altogether 
ape ong and as desired, that the league and his victorious majesty might not 

able after the victory to take vengeance upon heretics, and those who were 
ill-affected towards religion (male de religione meritos ) ; they would in the mean- 
time endeavour to conspire and invade Italy, (and) with the money of the king 
of England, with which he so much (mazime) abounds, and the German soldiery 
whereby the Lutherans are strong, would devastate and seize the provinces 
most deprived of protection on account of the war with the Turks. And 
besides these things, you shall not withhold whatever shall seem to your most 
reverend lordship to advance the business.” 


There is no mistaking the meaning of these instructions. Pope 
Paul III. thought he could enlist Catholic Europe in a crusade against 
England, and tried to carry out his idea. This precious document 
might have been framed by Antonelli himself. Whoever framed it, it 
shews that no hope of “reducing” England was entertained except by 
the sword. It was hoped that the continental powers would find faithful 
allies in the Scottish king and the persecuting Beaton. These are not 
doctrines for our time. None who understand the spirit of the Gospel 
can approve of them. None who do approve of them can proclaim 
them openly with impunity. 

Our readers will judge from the specimens we have given, that this 
is a very interesting book. Much of it is in Italian, some of it in 
Latin, and a little of it in German. Those who are engaged in study- 
ing the records of the time will do well to examine it, and will find in 
it something worth noticing respecting most of the leading European 
countries and characters of that day. 





Die Kirchen Geschichte des Johannes von Ephesus. Aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt. Mit einer Abhandlung iiber die Tritheiten. (‘*The 
Church History of John of Ephesus. Translated from the Syriac. 
With a dissertation on the Tritheites.”) By Dr. J.M.Scuénrevper. 
8vo. Munich: Lentner. 1862. 


Tue literature of this work is soon enumerated. In 1853, Dr. Cureton 
published the Syriac text; in 1856, Dr. Land published a dissertation 
upon it in German; and in 1860, the Rev. R. P. Smith published an 
English translation. We now have to add the German version of Dr. 
Schinfelder. It is to be regretted perhaps that we have not the whole 
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work ‘of John, for it is in many respects very valuable. The portion 
which ‘has been printed is not all that is extant, as considerably more 
exists among the MSS. in the British Museum. Who will undertake 
to copy and edit them? The greatest difficulty is the commercial one. 
Such undertakings do not pay; and recourse must be had either to 
private or public beneficence. Another difficulty lies in the way of a 
translator, and that is the inadequacy of existing lexicons, none’ of 
which take in all the words of works like this. Quatremére began a 
complete lexicon, but died without completing it; and his collections, 
if we mistake not, are in the hands of the Rev. R. P. Smith, who 
purposes publishing them with such additions as he can make. Bern- 
stein devoted years to the same work, and actually published a first 
number of his lexicon; but death has removed him too. To this day 
therefore, all we have to recur to for general purposes, are the work of 
Ferrarius (1622); and that of Castell in Walton's Polyglott (1669), 
or as edited separately by Michaelis (1788). A lexicon is the first 
great want of the Syriac student. But it will probably be a generation 
before all the words in the MSS. actually in Europe, are all registered 
and their meanings determined. Meantime all who study these MSS. 
would do well to record what they find, and where they find them; and 
if they could be deposited in some common depét so much the better. 
Whatever can be done should be done, and no time should be lost. 

Dr. Schénfelder prefixes an introduction to his work, which will be 
consulted with advantage. To his translation he appends various brief 
notes, and the text is interspersed with Syriac words, the traffslation of 
which is uncertain, or which are on other accounts thought worthy of 
special notice. The translation is followed by a dissertation (pp. 267 
—311) upon a sect whom their enemies called Tritheites, because they 
were accused of believing in three gods. The third part of John’s 
history here translated embraces a period of about fifty years, or from 
a.p. 536 to 586. As the work of a monophysite it breathes a strong 
party spirit, but it contains many new facts in history, and much to 
confirm or correct what we already know. Of Mr. Payne Smith’s 
book, the translator says he has made but little use, so that we may 
regard him as expressing an independent opinion as to the sense of 
particular passages. The version is more close than that of Mr. Smith, 
and so far as we have examined it appears to be tolerably accurate. 





Meletemata Ignatiana. Critica de Epistolarum [gnatianarum versione 
Syriaca commentatio, quam scripsit Ap. Merx. Halle. 1861. 


For the present, we can do no more than give an extract from the 
preface of this work, containing a short notice of the Ignatian con- 
troversy, and a sketch of the method pursued by Dr. Merx. He says :— 

““Two Greek recensions of the Ignatian epistles are extant, a larger and a 
shorter, but the text of each is in no few cases dubious. Meier of Giessen alone 


defends the longer recension; but no one has accepted his theory, so that the 
shorter recension is held by all to be the more ancient. In all there are twelve 
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—— inscribed with the name of Ignatius, five of which, to Maria Cassobolita, 
the Tarsenses, the Philippians, the Antiochians, and Hero, are reckoned spurious 
by all, because not enumerated by Eusebius. The other seven, which Eusebius 
names, to the Magnesians, Trallians, Smyrnians, Philadelphians, Ephesians, 
Romans, and Polycarp, although often challenged, have always found defenders. 
The three last, found in Syriac among the MSS. in the British Museum, and in 
a short form, are accounted genuine to the exclusion of all the rest, by Cureton, 
Bunsen, and Lipsius, against whom, as is wont to happen with men who take a 
middle ground, opposition has been raised by both parties: for Baur of 'Tiibingen 
has attacked Bunsen because they retain these three epistles; and Uhlhorn, 
Denziger, Hefele, etc., differ from them and oppose them because — reject the 
rest. This being the case, that we may give every one his due, we shall so pro- 
ceed, that we shall first compare the scope and form of the epistles which we 
have not in Syriac, with those of which a Syriac version is extant. Then we 
shall have to examine the nature of the Syriac version, and define its relation to 
the Greek text, in doing which the Syriac fragments are not to be neglected. 
We shall next look into the Syriac and ask whether the connexion has been well 
preserved with so many omissions. When we treat of the Syrian, we shall not 
only use the Greek recensions, but the Armenian version, which contains thirteen 
epistles, and which Petermann contends has been made from the Syriac. As 
we are ignorant of the language we yield to the authority of a greater man, and 
only cite the opinion of another nell veuel in Armenian (P. Joseph Kalergi), 
who says that the style of this version was a riddle to the Armenians themselves, 
until it was proved by Petermann that the version had a Shemitic origin. Of 
the larger Greek recension we do not think it needful to dispute, because to a 
man all count it spurious: but since the text of the lesser recension is corrupt 
in many places, we must sometimes ask whether the larger does not supply a 
better reading, which seems often probable, because the Syrian, Armenian, and 
larger Greek follow the same readings against the shorter Greek recension.” 


Dr. Merx believes that seven epistles are genuine, but that Dr. 
Cureton’s three are not entire, but excerpts from the ancient version. 
Besides this ancient Syriac version, he thinks there was another in the 
same language, and possibly a third. The genuine epistles in their 
purest form are not free from corruption. Ths subject is ingeniously 
treated, and the book ought to be studied by those who are interested 
in the Ignatian controversy. 





1. Peden the Prophet: a Tale of the Covenanters. Founded on fact. 
By the Rev. A. M. Brown, D.D. London: John Snow. 

2. The Two Thousand Confessors of 1662. By Tuomas Coteman. 
London: John Snow. 

3. The English Confessors after the Reformation to the days of the 
Commonwealth. By Tuomas Cotemay. London: John Snow. 


1, ALEXANDER PEDEN was a covenanter in the times of Charles II. 
He was regarded by his followers and admirers as a prophet, and 
strange stories are told of him. Dr. Brown has woven the almost in- 
credible tale of his hero’s life into the form of a romantic and thrilling 
narrative. To the spirit of the old covenanters he yields all homage. 
He regards them as faithful witnesses for purity of doctrine and disci- 
pline, against the errors and cruelties of the high church party. His 
book is one which will arouse the enthusiasm of such readers as 
admire the covenanters, and there are still many such. It is well- 
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written, and in a thoroughly evangelical spirit, although it must be 
confessed that some portions of it have a mythical look, and exceed 
too much the limits of probability. Tales of the Covenanters have 
always been popular with a large party in Scotland, and we advise all 
who would know how stirring some of those tales can be made, to read 
the graphic and well-written pages of Dr. Brown. 

2. Mr. Coleman’s Two Thousand Confessors is wholly written from 
the Puritan standpoint, and as such it must be judged. The author 
has collected a considerable amount of information which he has put 
together in an interesting and intelligible form. We think, however, 
that in enumerating the events which led to the Act of Uniformity, 
he should not have left out one which probably had more to do with 
it than he would allow, namely, the abolition of the Prayer Book by 
the parliament, the setting up of the directory, and the deprivation of 
such bishops and clergy whose “consciences” forbade them to agree 
to this. The fact is, that the Act of 1662 was the denouement of the 
grand struggle between the Puritan and the High Church parties 
which had been going on for more than a century. Each of them 
always opposed the other, and strove for the pre-eminence; each of 
them was in turn pre-eminent, but in the end Calvin succumbed. This 
is the way we read the history. Those who wish to read it from 
another point of view cannot do better than buy Mr. Coleman’s inter- 
esting little volume. Beyond question he records the real sufferings of 
many great and good men, through the exercise of an arbitrary power, 
of which we happily have no experience. 

3. Some of the remarks made about the Two Thousand Confessors 
apply also to this book. It is a record of real oppression for conscience 
sake. We must not put down all the willingness and patience with 
which men suffered before the days of toleration to wrong motives. 
This is what the heathen did, this is what the papists did, this is what 
all do who do not understand the power and purity of sincere convic- 
tion. We are not compelled to endorse all a man holds, because he is 
willing to suffer for it, or we should have to subscribe the creed of the 
fakeer or of the poor wretch who falls under the wheels of Juggernaut’s 
car. What we must ever honour is sincere conviction, and such con- 
viction is doubly honourable when it ascends the lofty spiritual eleva- 
tion of some who have suffered among us. They were sometimes im- 
practical, absurd, or fanatic, but they were sincere. So far John 
Rogers, John Penry, and James Nayler are on the same level. We 
can and must admire suffering for conscience sake, and therefore we 
admire those whom Mr. Coleman sets before us in so able a manner. 

There are two things which few of us willingly admit, and yet they 
are both true: first, that those who are not of our party can suffer 
aright, undeservedly and in the true martyr spirit; secondly, that 
those who are of our party can be unjustly severe, oppressive, or per- 
secuting. If there be two facts in English history more demonstrable 
than others they are, that the Presbyterians oppressed and persecuted 
the Episcopalians under the Commonwealth, and that the Episcopalians 
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oppressed and persecuted the Presbyterians under Charles the Second. 
It is equally clear that this intolerant and exclusive spirit was active 
at other times under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., and not less 
clear that the Puritans, who went over to America to enjoy “freedom 
to worship God in their own way,” refused that very freedom to men 
who did not agree with them. Thus, all parties have their martyrs 
and their persecutors ; the weakest have ever gone to the wall, as the 
proverb says. The precepts of Christ’s holy and loving Gospel have 
been unheard amid the din of human passions and the clashing of 
human interests. It will still be so, if one party among us claims all 
the martyrs and confessors. This will be to provoke reprisals, and 
then we shall have gained nothing by all our lessons in Christian 
charity. 0, to be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves! 





A Book of Family Prayer, compiled chiefly from the devotions of 
Jeremy Taylor and other divines of the Seventeenth century. 
London: Longmans. 


Tue editor says of the devotions here collected, “They are prayers 
whose genuine fervour will be brought out into clear light by constant 
use, while they express admirably the practical temper and compre- 
hensive spirit of the Church of England.” It would be affectation to 
praise prayers by Jeremy Taylor, Ken, Spinckes, Lake, Hele, and 
Cosin. They are beautiful, and appropriate, and devout. 





Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. History of the Development of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. 
Division 1, Vol. I. Division 2, Vol. I. Translated by W. L. 
Auexanper, D.D., and D. W. Simon. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


Tus is one of the most valuable works ever issued by the Messrs. 
Clark in their important series. As soon as it is complete we purpose 
to give it a thorough investigation. In the meantime we can conscien- 
tiously recommend it as a most searching, profound, and reliable in- 
vestigation, with every mark of originality, and exhibiting the results 
of immense research and deep thought. 





Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By J. P. Lance, D.D. Translated by Rev. A. Eversuem, Ph.D., 
and Rev. W. B. Porr. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


An excellent specimen of the believing criticism and exegesis of 
Germany. The translators appear to have performed their task ably, 
and we congratulate them and the subscribers upon the execution of 
the work. As the title says, it is specially designed and adapted for 
the use of ministers and students. 
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The Works of Thomas Adams. Vol. II., containing Sermons from 
texts in the New Testament. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


Tas volume in every way sustains the character we have already 
given to the series. We cannot but highly commend the zeal and 
enterprize of the publisher, and express very confidently our approval 
of the manner in which this cheap and useful series is edited and got 
up. Thomas Adams was a man of no ordinary stamp, and all he 
wrote is worthy of a place in every theological library. To ministers 
of evangelical sentiments these works will be invaluable. 





Die Kalendarien und Martyrologien der Angelsachsen ; so wie das 
Martyrologium und der Computus der Herrad von Landsperg ; 
nebst Annalen der Jahre, 1859, und 1860. (‘Calendars and 
Martyrologies of the Anglo-Saxons, with the Martyrology and 
Computus of Herrad (Lady) von Landsperg, and annals of 1859, 
1860.”) By F. Preer. Berlin. 1862. 


Dr. Piper is editor of the well-known and well conducted Evangelical 
Calendar, which comprises articles by a number of leading writers. 
We may expect to find him quite at home in such work as that which 
he has here done. Nor shall we be disappointed. He has given us a 
useful, learned, curious, and interesting book. The Lady von Land- 
sperg was an abbess in Alsace in the twelfth century, and composed a 
curious work called the Hortus Deliciarum, out of which Dr. Piper 
has taken the parts relating to the Calendar, so far as they are required 
for his purpose. The martyrologium and computus are placed first, 
although they yield in antiquity to the Anglo-Saxon calendars which 
are a good deal older. These are full of interest, and are accompanied 
by various remarks and elucidations which prove that Dr. Piper is 
well qualified to expound them. To make his series complete he intro- 
duces a notice of the Calendar contained in the Common Prayer Book, 
whereof he says it was first arranged in 1548 :— 

‘A new calendar appeared in 1561, proceeding from the deliberations of a 
commission, at whose head was the Archbishop of Canterbury : it was called to 
revise the Scripture lessons, and the calendar too, so far as saints’ names were 
concerned. That Prayer Book actually received its final form in 1662. The 
introduction of the refurmed calendar in 1752 affected the register of times and 
festivals, but not the names. Indeed, the most recent editions of the Common 
Prayer Book (at Oxford, Cambridge, and by the Queen’s printers since 1847) 
have dropped the saints’ names, except the Biblical ones. This arbitrariness 
and, indeed, illegality (which is shewn by the Act of 1662) is rightly censured 
in the edition prepared for the Ecclesiastical History Society, edited by Mr. 
Stephens, and based upon a collation of legalized copies.” 

Dr. Piper we see notices the revision of the calendar after the 
restoration of Charles II., and he fastens upon the delinquencies of 
recent printers, and very justly, for if the Prayer Book is to be printed 
by privileged persons, it ought to be according to standard copies and 
in its integrity. It is for this that the privilege is granted. Where 
responsibility exists, accuracy ought to be secured. The annals ap- 
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pended to this work are interesting now, and will hereafter be of much 
greater worth. The years 1859, 1860, were full of incidents which 
will not soon be forgotten, especially in Italy. Most of the great 
events in Italian history during that time are here chronicled, begin- 
ning with the outbreak of war between Austria and Sardinia, and con- 
cluding with notices of the Waldenses and Italian Protestantism. 
One section is devoted to obituaries, and among them we find many 
well-known names. 

The hook is, as will appear, of a very miscellaneous character, but 
deserves attention, especially for those portions which refer to the 
Anglo-Saxon calendars ; in these we have an interest altogether pecu- 
liar, and we are glad to find so respectable an effort to throw light upon 
them from the pen of a German professor of theology. 





Grundziige der Neutestamentlichen Grricitit nach den besten Quellen, 
fiir studirende der Theologie und Philologie. (‘Outlines of New 
Testament Greek according to the best authorities,. for students of 
Theology and Philology.”) By Prof. Dr. 8. Cu. Scutruirz. 
8vo. Giessen. 1861. 


Discussions as to the character of the Greek of the New Testament, 
arose in modern times not very long after the volume began to be 
extensively studied. It was maintained on the one hand that the lan- 
guage was pure Greek, and that all apparent anomalies could be ex- 
plained on that principle. On the other hand it was asserted that 
the New Testament Greek differed widely from classical models, and 
could only be characterized by some distinguishing appellation. The 
former were called Purists, and inasmuch as the latter traced nearly all 
anomalies to Hebrew influences, their system was styled Hebraism. 
The purist party seems to have died out before the end of the last 
century, and modern discoveries as to the nature of language and its 
laws, have served greatly to modify the opinions of most men. It is 
now admitted that the Greek of the New Testament belongs to that 
form of the language which was spoken in Egypt and other countries 
of the east after the time of Alexander; which is represented by the 
Septuagint version, and the Old Testament Apocrypha, and which was 
extensively used by the Jews in their synagogue worship. It is natural 
to expect a strong Hebrew tincture in books which were written by 
Jews and converts from Judaism. It is equally natural to look for 
other peculiarities in books written in different countries and by persons 
born in different regions. A great amount of useful information was 
collected before the present century, by those who debated the question 
we have alluded to. The literature of the subject extends over about 
two centuries, but it was some time before men came to recognize 
Cilicisms and other isms now pointed out. No doubt Leusden surprised 
many, if he did not shock them, when in his De Dialectis Novi 
Testamenti, he declared that these dialects were seven in number, and 
that he did not count as one that form of the languoge which he calls 
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the “dialectus communis.” These seven were, the Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
f£olic, and Beotic, with the Poetic and the Hebraizing. He did but 
follow his precursors, and he quotes Caspar Vuyssius (Dialectologia 
Sacra, 1650), as saying that the New Testament contains so many 
dialects, that there is not a verse in which some dialectic peculiarity is 
not to be detected. 

All this has passed away, and while it is admitted that the Greek 
of the New Testament is not pure, but intermixed with various idioms, 
its dialect is one, and that is the Alexandrian (Macedonian). Dr. 
Schirlitz explains all this very well, and adds thereto in the first or 
historical part of his work, some other investigations ; the question of 
style and manner for example. Thus we have sections on the Christian 
element ; on our Lord’s manner of speaking in gnomes and parables ; 
on the style of Matthew, Mark, Luke, Peter, Jude, James, John, and 
Paul; and on the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse in 
particular. The second, or grammatical part is divided into two prin- 
cipal sections, treating respectively of forms and syntax. 

There is much in the volume which is also in Winer’s well-known 
and useful work, and in that of Buttmann. But, as often happens in like 
cases, additions are made to what previous writers have collected, and 
some corrections of them are introduced. The section on the doctrine 
of forms, will be found very useful, and is much more full than in 
Winer’s work. Scarcely any peculiarity seems to have been over- 
looked, and so far as we have examined, we have seen reason to accept 
the explanations offered. The section on syntax is shorter than that 
of Winer, but it is carefully written and throws considerable light upon 
many peculiar constructions. There are two very good indexes, one of 
topics, and one of Greek words; but there is no index of texts, which 
some will regard as a deficiency, but which the Greek index almost 
renders unnecessary. 

On the whole we receive this work with much pleasure, and accept 
it as a valuable addition to our aids to the better understanding of the 
Greek Testament, worth more than many commentaries. 





Das Lied Moses: Deut. xxxii.1—43. (“The Song of Moses.”) By 
A. H. H. Kampnausen. Leipsic: Brockhaus. 


Tuts book is dedicated to Frederick Bleek and Baron Bunsen, or rather 
to their memory ; a circumstance which may suggest the author’s stand- 
point. It will not be expected that he will consider this song as a 
genuine production either of Moses or of his time. He regards the 
compilation of Deuteronomy as much later than the age of Moses. 
After discussing the question at considerable length he concludes that 
the latest date to which it can be referred is 700 B.c. We shall not 
follow him in this matter, neither shall we commend either his argu- 
ments or his conclusion; but we may remark that he shews himself 
very well acquainted with what has been said upon the subject by German 
scholars and critics especially, and by Dr. Donaldson in particular. 
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The exposition contains sundry useful and appropriate observations, but 
its value is diminished by occasional remarks which savour more of 
courage than of criticism. One of the supplementary sections will be 
found instructive to such as wish to become acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject. We are always dissatisfied with critics of this 
school, who fix on some particular passage, and by means of minute 
criticism and comparisons with writings known to be of a later date, 
prove anything they have a mind to. In this way the Pentateuch has 
been cut into pieces, and these pieces have been shewn to be of the 
most diversified origin and antiquity. What used to be received as 
the one work of Moses, is now divided among a multitude who lived 
at intervals of ages after his time! This mince-meat criticism is of 
course exceedingly clever, and is naturally very popular with a certain 
order of minds. It has the charms of novelty and ingenuity. It is not 
only opposed to old fashioned opinions, it can afford to talk loftily about 
them as relics of an illiberal and contracted, a credulous and unen- 
lightened age. But after all, neither this “tall talk,” nor this capti- 
vating destructive criticism, are popular with grave and godly men. 
Some among them treat it scornfully and reject it without investiga- 
tion to the hurt of their cause. Others among them oppose and answer 
it, but so indiscreetly, as to encourage the doubter instead of convine- 
ing him. Only a few seem to realize the fact, that next to the posses- 
sion of the truth, a man’s richest endowment is the ability to advocate 
it well and wisely. 





Christliche Sittenlehre. W Christian Ethies.”) By C. F. Scum. 
Edited by Dr. A. Heller, Stuttgard. 1861. 


We have here a massive book of more than 800 pages, on a theme 
of great importance. It comprises much more than what we call moral 
philosophy ; it enters deeply into what is better designated moral theo- 
logy, and touches upon various points of practical theology. The 
author’s name will be familiar to the German student in connexion 
with his Brblical Theology of the New Testament. He was born in 
1794, was theological tutor at Tiibingen, and died in 1852. He was a 
decided opponent of the principles of Hegel, Schleiermacher, Baur, ete. 
He is regarded with affection by German divines of the more orthodox 
and traditional school. Hence the principles inculeated in the volume 
before us will, many of them, be likely to find acceptance in this coun- 
try. The author's spirit is admirable, and much of his work might 
profitably be translated. Yet it will be manifest at a glance, that with 
all his earnest and proper spirit, his distinct analysis and his accurate 
arrangement and statements, Dr. Schmid’s moral theology is not wholly 
in accordance with English standards. As a Lutheran he writes from 
a Lutheran standpoint, and will be considered as having a confessional 
bias. It is so when he treats of baptism, penance, and other practical 
matters. But for all this the volume is well worthy the careful study 
of those who wish to be well grounded in the Christian doctrine of 
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morals. By some it will be considered profound, but it will run the 
risk of being thought the contrary by those who have dived into the 
deeper, darker, more mysterious and enigmatical pages of men whose 
names are connected with some of the subjects here treated of. 


Novum Testamentum Greece. Ad fidem codicis Vaticani recensuit 
Puuirprus BurtmMann. 8vo. Berlin. 1862. 


TueRE are two impressions of this beautiful book, one on fine large 
paper, and one in a cheap form. It is printed in a peculiar type, partly 
in imitation of the ancient uncial manuscripts, but accents and other 
grammatical signs have been supplied. Every page has a heading indi- 
cating the subjects of the text, and the margins are adorned with many 
references to parallel passages. As a specimen of typography it is very 
commendable and attractive. We are not able to speak of the accuracy 
with which the editor and printers have performed their task. A sup- 
plementary note informs us of the occasion which gave rise to this 
volume, and presents us with well known details respecting Mai’s 
edition and its character. There is also a table of passages in which 
either the Vatican reading is rejected, or the collators differ from each 
other. These collations will be found useful, and to the critical reader 
will probably be the most valuable portion of the book. There is one 
matter respecting which we must advertize the reader, and that is, that 
the editor of this volume has not limited himself to the known text of 
Codex B. Some of the Vatican readings are rejected as intimated a 
few lines back, and passages not in that text have been incorporated, 
or, rather, added in brackets. We may instance as the most note- 
worthy, Mark xvi. 9—20, and Jobn vii. 53, to viii. 11. The variations 
are of course enumerated in the table at the end, but they are suffici- 
ently numerous to justify us in calling this a critical edition on the 
basis of the Vatican text. It is, moreover, necessary that we should 
say that the Codex B ends at Heb. ix. 14, and that the remainder is 
supplied from other sources, and does not agree with the text printed 
by Cardinal Mai. It is not clear where these additions are taken from. 
One sentence would lead us to infer that Tischendorf and Lachmann 
have been used; and such may have been the case, although the words 
really apply to those parts where Codex B supplies the text, 





Einleitung in das Neue Testament. (‘Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.”) By Friepricn Bieex. Edited by J. F. Burex. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1862. 


In our last number we directed attention to the Introduction to the 
Old Testament, by Dr. Bleek; and the remark which we made upon 
that volume is equally applicable to this: it contains a mass of valuable 
information and observations, the result of many years’ “ study during 
a long professional career.” We are informed indeed, by the editor, 
the author’s son, that Dr. Bleek lectured twenty-four times upon the 
subject of this work, between 1822 and 1859. The text is copied from 
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these college lectures, and notes containing more recent information 
have been inserted by the actual editor. The arrangement is similar 
to that of the Old Testament volume, with which it is uniform in size 
and price. An introductory division is followed by Part I., on the 
origin of single books; Part II., on the history of the canon; and 
Part III., on the history of the text. The reader may frequently ques- 
tion the conclusions arrived at, but he will find it a useful work. 





Synoptische Erkliirung der drei ersten Evangelien. (‘ Synoptical Ex- 
position of the three first Gospels.’’) By F. Brerx. Edited by 
H. Horrzmann. Second volume. 8vo, Leipsic: Engelmann. 
1862. 


Tue character of Bleek as a critic is recognized by those who cannot 
accept his system. Apart from this, there is a vast amount of wisdom 
and scholarship in his writings. He was honest, painstaking and 
learned. He can illustrate the New Testament by singularly happy 
allusions to Old Testament facts and passages. He was skilled in 
Hebrew as well as Greek, and made a diligent use of the ancient ver- 
sions. The two volumes on the three first gospels are not the least 
valuable of his works; and may be used with real profit by judicious 
and independent students. 





Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. (‘‘ Concise 
Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament.”) Part XVII., Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther. By Dr. Ernst Bertueav. 8vo. Leipsic: 
Hirzel. 1862. 


We described this important work at p. 485 of our last volume, and 
now we have simply to record its completion. The author of this part 
has previously contributed to the series expositions of the books of 
Judges, Ruth, Proverbs and Chronicles. He is an accomplished and 
diligent scholar, and has crowded into his pages an immense mass of 
erudition and information. By no means to be contemned as a critic, 
Dr. Bertheau is peculiarly qualified for illustrating the Old Testament 
books by means of the extensive and varied stores which he has ac- 
cumulated. 





La Syrie en 1861. Condition des Chrétiens en Orient. (“Syria in 
1861. Condition of the Christians in the East.”) By M. Sarnt- 
Marc Girarpin. 12mo. Paris: Didier. 1862. 


Tuts work professes to set forth the affairs of Syria as described in the 
despatches presented to the British parliament. Its aim is rather poli- 
tical than religious. Its motto is ‘neither Russians nor Turks at 
Constantinople.” It looks forward to the time when the Christian 
East shall be left to the Christians of the East. M. Girardin believes 
it impossible for the Turkish government long to survive; that it is 
dying, and that Abdul Aziz cannot regenerate it. The volume is 
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divided into two parts; the first of which contains a summary of papers 
in the Blue Book respecting the Syrian massacre of 1860, and the 
Anglo-French expedition. The second contains extracts from reports 
made by the English consuls in the East to Sir H. Bulwer on the 
condition of the Christians, There is very much in the book with 
which we fully coincide, and we share to some extent in the author’s 
sympathy for the oriental Christians, of whom he says with truth, “we 
have not had the admiration it deserves, for that miracle the Christian 
faith preserved in the East in spite of Turkish persecutions. ‘ Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them :’ here is the divine cause of the strength and continuance of the 
Oriental Church. The Christians of the East have remained assembled 
in the name of Jesus Christ, notwithstanding Mussulman persecution, 
and Jesus Christ has been among them.” 





Scripture Lessons for the unlearned, to be read with the Bible. By M. 
E. 8. London: J. and C. Mozley. 


An excellent idea, ably carried out. The book is admirably fitted for 
the use of the young and the unlearned as a stepping-stone to impor- 
tant knowledge. It is eminently instructive, scriptural, and practical. 





The Ministry of the Bible. By the Rev. E. G. Coarteswortu. Lon- 
don: Wertheim, Macintosh and Hunt. 


Tue contents of this book are very miscellaneous. There are many 
thoughts which are true, and beautiful, and good, but the author is 
disposed to be speculative and fanciful. Some might think the style 
dignified and the book profound, but such is not our judgment. Those 
who have time on their hands will read it with interest, but they will 
find among the flowers many things which want weeding out. The 
spirit of the book is right, and its aim a good one. 





Lightford ; or, The sure Foundation. By A. C. W. With introduction 


by the Rev. A, R. C. Dattas. London: Wertheim, Macintosh 
and Hunt. 


AN exquisite story, charmingly told. We cordially acquiesce in Mr. 
Dallas’s recommendation of it as “a faithful portraiture of very inter- 
esting phases in Christian life, from an attentive perusal of which much 
advantage may be derived, while the interest is awakened by the man- 
ner in which the writer has grouped the incidents, characters and 
intercourse, which faithfully convey a just impression of that which 


they are intended to represent. It is an excellent book for Christian 
families. 





Les Conferences de Genéve, 1861. (‘‘ Rapports et discours publiés au 
nom du Comité de ]’Alliance Evangelique.”) Par D. Tissor. 
Part 1. London: Nutt. 


AN interesting record of the event commemorated in the title page. 
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The principal article in this part is a well written paper by Professor 
Godet on the Lord’s day. He pleads for the strict observance of the 
day; and his essay should be read ,by those who take an interest in 
the Sabbath question. 





The Words of the Angels ; or, Their visits to the Earth, and the Mes- 
sages they delivered. By Rupotr Stier, D.D. London: Hamil- 
and Co. 


Dr. Stier is very well known for his practical expositions,—The words 
of the Lord Jesus, The words of the Apostles, ete. These works are 
very much valued for their lucid development of the sacred text, and 
for their eminently devout and evangelical spirit. The work before us 
may be similarly characterized. It is occupied with the various an- 
gelic utterances recorded in the New Testament. We cannot compare 
the translation with the original, but we can say that it is written in a 
clear and intelligent style. The publishers have done their part 
well; and the work is one which will be read with profit and pleasure 
by pious persons. We have ourselves been much gratified with its 
perusal. 





An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Georae Cornewatt Lewis. 8vo. London: Parker, Son, 
and Bourn. 1862. 


Tuose who know that Sir G. C. Lewis is Secretary of War to Her 
Majesty’s government, will wonder to see so solid and learned a work 
as the fruit of his vacation hours. It may not be wholly such, but it 
will be considered so by many. We scarcely know which to call 
attention to first, the wide range, the multiplicity of recondite details 
and references, or the ability and fearlessness with which the plan is 
wrought out. It is a greatly learned and a most independent work, 
yet it is neither heavy nor impertinent. Almost any intelligent person 
may read it, yet it is a book for scholars and thoughtful men. Though 
not theological, it has a direct bearing on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture passages, and upon a variety of Biblical allusions. We may 
rapidly glance at the contents of its chapters :—1. Primitive astronomy 
of the Greeks and Romans; 2. Philosophical astronomy of the Greeks 
from the time of Thales to that of Democritus ; 3. Scientific astronomy 
of the Greeks from Plato to Eratosthenes; 4. Scientific astronomy of 
the Greeks from Hipparchus to Ptolemy. These chapters contain a 
vast mass of information, and present us with a most searching and 
able sketch, thoroughly original in its character, and very free, some 
would say too positive, in its tone. Here, however, the writer is on 
ground which he has well mastered, and which he may claim as spe- 
cially his own; where he has few worthy rivals, and where he is at 
ease. 

The fifth chapter, on the astronomy of the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians; the sixth, on the early history and chronology of the Egyp- 
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tians; and the seventh, on the early history and chronology of the 
Assyrians, introduce our learned author to a more debateable territory. 
He is acquainted with the statements of Greek and Latin writers, as 
well as with those of the moderns. He analyses and selects, criticises 
and repudiates, argues and concludes, with the air of an authority, 
His remorseless criticism sweeps away many of the lying legends which 
the ancients have bequeathed to us, and ancient and modern specula- 
tions are pitilessly sifted. The claims to an absurd antiquity for Egypt 
and Babylon are put out of court, and many of the ridiculous preten- 
tions made in their favour, on other accounts, are ousted. What he 
believes they were and did, the author gives them credit for without 
grudging or envy. We almost stand aghast at the boldness with 
which he throws discredit upon the recent labours of Egyptologers. 
We fear he has carried this too far, and while we believe there is much 
uncertainty in a great deal that has been written to explain Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, we equally believe that much of it is certain. Young 
and Champollion were far behind Birch, and Sharpe, and others in our 
own time no doubt, and these latter will be often corrected by their 
successors. But it would be wrong to class these with those specula- 
tors who are prepared with explanations for anything at an hour’s 
notice. The Rev. C. Forster, Dr. Simonides, and plenty besides, can 
satisfy the credulous and the unscientific. Let them be judged. But 
scientific men like Birch and Sharpe do not belong to the same cate- 
gory. They are modest, painstaking searchers after truth, whose aim 
is to read the monuments of Egypt. That they have read many of 
these we cannot doubt, and casual errors of detail are not sufficient to 
throw discredit upon their principles or their methods, or the general 
results they have arrived at. The wonder is, that they have established 
so much. What they have done gives us the hope of more. There 
are men of different schools who stand very high, but we do not feel 
justified in trusting them. Nor ought we to trust these, when they 
begin to speculate. But we should consider ourselves in danger of 
Pyrrhonism if we thought the grammars, vocabularies, and versions, 
which have come out of these enquiries, and even the very alphabets, 
fundamentally fictitious. Sir G. C. Lewis is an admirable scholar, 
profoundly versed in ancient and modern literature, and yet in this 
matter of Egyptian interpretation we honestly believe him mistaken. 
Perhaps good will come out of his assault; it may put them on their 
mettle, may persuade them to verify and confirm what they have 
gained, and lead them to labour more earnestly to supply what is want- 
ing, to correct that which is wrong. There was a danger of their be- 
coming too confident and satisfied, a danger that the public would 
believe them too implicitly. If all this is not over, Sir G. C. Lewis 
is not to blame. We hope and trust no patient explorer will be dis- 
couraged by his unbelief, and that right minded readers will here at 
least consider the War Secretary as an outsider, not initiated, who can 
only speak generally. 

The last chapter of the volume is on the navigation of the Pheeni- 
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cians. Here also, as elsewhere, the learned author exhibits a consider- 
able want of faith in much that is commonly believed. But much 
that he says is most valuable, and calculated to inform us respecting 
ancient commerce generally. As a whole, the work should be read 
by every student of antiquity, and yet we do not recommend that it be 
read with unquestioning credence. Much of it is new, much of it is 
true, and it is altogether admirable; but there are places in which the 
author’s criticism does not agree with that of men who in their own 
departinents deserve our esteem and regard. 





Die Lehre von der Heiligen Liebe, oder Griindziige der Evangelisch 
Kirchlich Moral Theologie. (“The Doctrine of Holy Love; or, The 
outlines of the Moral Theology of the Evangelical Church..”) By 
Ernst Sartorius. New edition, in one volume 8vo. 1861. 


Dr. Sartorius was born in 1797, and died in 1859. He studied at 
Gittingen, where he was brought under the powerful influence of 
Planck. His first work appeared in 1820, upon certain questions of 
exegetical and systematical theology. In 1821 he became extraor- 
dinary theological professor at Marburg. While there he wrote 
against rationalism. In 1824 he removed to Dorpat, whence he re- 
moved again eleven years later into Prussia, where he became general 
superintendent, consistorial director, and first court preacher at Konigs- 
berg. There he began his Moral Theology in 1840, but it did not 
receive its final form till 1856. Dr. Sartorius was active as a writer, 
and somewhat given to polemics. His theological principles will be 
gathered from this work. ‘God is love,” he says, after the apostle 
John, and from that as his starting point he evolves the system here 
laid down. “ Since now,” says he, “a belief in the love wherewith 
God as Creator and Redeemer first loved us, necessarily produces love in 
us, by which we love Him again and keep His commandments, so there 
lies in that theology at the same time, the anthropological principle of 
evangelical ethics, which are as inseparably connected with that theo- 
logy, as the love we exercise with the love we believe in. Hence, in 
love and the reciprocation of it is concentrated (1 John iv. 19) the 
sum of systematic theology, of law and Gospel, of the doctrine of faith 
and of life, which although distinct, are yet in principle united to holy 
love.” 

It will be readily admitted that there is a theology which appeals 
to the heart as much as to the understanding, which traces all personal 
religion worth the name, to God as its author, and not to the will or 
reason of man. But it is curious to see how often parties are practi- 
cally at variance with themselves in this matter. The most rigid 


defender and advocate of the divine may exhibit very little but what . 


is human; and the most zealous advocate of the dignity and power of 
man may display the most divine features in his religious character. 
We know how to estimate these characters, and bitterly as we lament 
to see a true life without a true creed, we more bitterly lament to see 
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a true creed without a true life. ‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things that I say ?” 

The work of Dr. Sartorius is divided into two main parts, and 
these again into sections and chapters. The first great division is 
concerning the love of God in its various manifestations and relations ; 
as in creation, in relation to sin and law, and in the atonement. The 
second part deals with holy love in man, as the principle of regenera- 
tion, obedience, and ultimate perfection. The two closing chapters, on 
the patience and hope of love in sufferings and death, and on eternal 
life, the last judgment and the final triumph of holy love, call forth 
the warmest utterances of our author’s heart. Believers in orthodox 
doctrine, whose hearts are in unison with their creed, will enjoy the 
perusal of this work, and will be instructed and edified by it, even 
though they may not endorse every statement it contains, 





Christian Faith ; its Nature, Objects, Causes, and Effects. By Joun 
H. Gopwin. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1862. 


Mr. Gopwin does not expect the discovery of new truths in respect to 
the most important subjects presented in the sacred Scriptures, but he 
thinks that some of these truths may be stated in an improved form. 
His aim is not novelty ; but to direct attention to the simple form of 
Christian truth which is seen in the pages of the New Testament. The 
work is one of the series of Congregational Lectures. These lectures 
are eight in number, and on the topics named in the title. The author 
maintains that Christian faith is trust, and not mere belief. The 
object of this faith is Jesus Christ, and not any particular fact or pro- 
position. The causes of faith are both natural and divine; but “the 
faith which is the consequence of Christian life, cannot be the faith 
which is required for its commencement.” The effects of faith are 
forgiveness of sin, righteousness, Christian goodness, Christian useful- 
ness, and Christian happiness. The book proceeds throughout on the 
basis of the New Testament; it contains much solid thought, exhibits 
frequent peculiarities of expression, and is generally fitted to make 
men think, as well as to aid them in thinking. It displays consider- 
able ability and originality, and is worthy of a place by the side of the 
best treatises on the subject. It is independent in its tone, and at the 
same time calm and intelligible, free from everything like fancy and 
mere speculation. 





Christ the Life of the World: Biblical Studies on Chapters xi.—xxi. 
of St. John’s Gospel. By Rupotru Besser, D.D. Translated 
from the German, by M. G. Huxtasie. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1862. 


In a former volume Mr. Huxtable published Besser’s Studies on the 
First Ten Chapters of St. John. The translator now completes his 
design, and reminds us that “ Dr. Besser is a Lutheran, both in doc- 
trine and in ecclesiastical discipline, and is at the same time a man who 
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holds his views heartily, and propounds them uncompromisingly in 
strong and sharp outline.” This is a clause which nomine mutato 
might be affixed to many criticisms of German books. But it detracts 
very little from their value, for wise readers will know how to deal 
with the Lutheranism, or any other “ism” they may encounter in 
good books. Dr. Besser’s work is valuable and interesting. It con- 
tains many passages of real beauty and power, and is equally practical 
and devotional in its character. Although pervaded by real earnest 
feeling, the volume avoids enthusiasm and effervescence. The writer 
believes, admires, loves, and worships, but he never sacrifices his under- 
standing. Those who are acquainted with the former volume will 
know how much we mean, when we say that is worthy of all the 
encomiums bestowed upon its predecessor. It is a hearty Christian 
book. 





A Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of David. 
With notes, critical and explanatory. By the Rev. ANprew 
Ottver, M.A. Boston: E. P. Dutton and Co. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


Tuis is the commendable production of an American parish clergyman, 
who has devoted his spare hours to the study of the Syriac version. 
The New Testament had been already translated into English by Dr. 
Murdock and Dr. Etheridge; but hitherto no one, so far as we are 
aware, had tried his hand upon any book of the Old Testament. We 
have long asserted the importance of this version, and we rejoice in the 
attempts made to place it within the reach of a larger number. Mr. 
Oliver’s translation of the Psalms is a good beginning; the work is 
executed on sound principles, and with all honesty of intention. Still 
we regard many of the renderings as capable of improvement, and not 
a few of them as open to question. It would be strange if it were 
otherwise. So little has been done in this department of study that 
the best rendering of numerous words and idiomatic phrases has not 
been fixed. Mr. Oliver is not above the use of italics, and endeavours 
to convey the meaning of the original, but does not aim at elegance. 
While then we cannot approve of every rendering, we have much 
pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to this volume. 





St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Illustrated from Divines of the 
Church of England. By James Forp, M.A. London: Masters. 
1862. 


Ir is refreshing to discover that there are among us men who enjoy 
all the advantages of modern enlightenment, and who yet are content 
to abide in the “old paths.” Here is a solid octavo of 700 pages, 
in which the Epistle to the Romans is illustrated and expounded by 
divines of the Church of England, and mainly by divines of the 
seventeenth century. We can fancy some men smiling, and ready to 
dismiss the work at once as “ unscientific,” ‘‘ uncritical,” and so forth, 
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when they hear what sources it is derived from. But they would be 
wrong, for we have here not only the good, and wise, and holy thoughts 
of good, wise, and holy men; we have also explanations which will stand 
the ordeal of searching criticism, and illustrations which must commend 
themselves to all who are able to appreciate them. The seventeenth 
century was the age of great scholars and mighty theologians; and 
some of their leaders are represented in Mr. Ford’s laborious and well 
ordered compilation. Who is there that can hear without reverence 
the names of Andrewes, Barrow, Beveridge, Bramhall, and Bull, of 
Donue, Faringdon, Felltham, Gurnall, Hacket, and Hall, of Hammond, 
Hicks, Hooker, Jackson, and Jewell, of Leighton, Lightfoot, Mede, 
Pearson, and Reynolds, or of Sanderson, Stillingfleet, Taylor, Tillot- 
son, and Ussher? Are not these, and many more of the same order 
cited by Mr. Ford, worth listening to and learning from ? 

The seventeenth century was more than an age of Puritanism. 
The stern necessities of theological discussion called forth the noblest 
powers of men of all parties, and among the ornaments of the age in 
England, the High Church can claim some of the brightest. The fol- 
lowing century has supplied its quota, but the galaxy of talent and 
piety is far less luminous. Some of the lights of our own times also 
make their appearance, and they form honourable additions to an hon- 
ourable fraternity. Those who relish the old-fashioned divinity and 
the utterances of men whose faith is not perplexed and hampered by 
recent speculations, will do well to study this volume. Clergymen 
engaged in actual service, and having many demands upon their time 
and thoughts to meet, or such as have but a limited library at their 
command, will find Mr. Ford’s work a real mine full of precious ore, 
we had almost said a treasury of current coin, of which they may 
freely avail themselves. In preaching from this important epistle, it 
will be well to consult-the volume before us, so richly does it abound 
in right thoughts and practical suggestions. For personal edification 
or family reading, it is equally appropriate. We believe it is cha- 
racterized throughout by ‘sound doctrine.” We have been much 
gratified with its perusal, and confidently recommend it as in all 
respects worthy of a place beside its predecessors by the same skilful 
hand. 





Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church: with an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Artuur Penruyn 
Srantey, D.D., Second edition, London: Murray. Oxford: 
Parker. 


Ir there is romance anywhere in his subject Canon Stanley will find it. 
Not only will he find it, he will set it forth in its most bewitching 
guise; and in this way succeeds in investing what have been thought 
the driest themes, with grace and interest. What more appalling to a 
young student than a prospect of a course of Church history? What 
do common readers know less of than of Church history? As ordi- 
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narily written it has been made the engine of a party, or the opportu- 
nity for a heartless anatomical treatment, a complete vivisection of 
ancient documents. Exceptions there have been, but it is a known 
fact that the study is not popular, and that so-called popular works are 
almost invariably only consulted and not read. Daring souls are found 
who go down into the catacombs of Baronius, who plunge into the 
abysses of the Magdeburg centuriators, or who wander over the wide 
field of Fleury and his congeners. Butthey are few. The majority are 
content with meagre compilations; and while some read one or other 
of these once in a lifetime, most remain content with occasional refer- 
ences to them. And no wonder; for, with the exception of very few, 
the English Church historians are not inviting or entertaining. 

Canon Stanley has shewn how Church history may be written. His 
graceful pen, aided by a keen perception, a lively imagination, a genial 
temperament, and good stores of learning, has produced a work which 
will be read by many. He is right: for while a severe criticism will 
accuse him of credulity sometimes, and of painting often, he has found 
out the happy art of writing Church history in a most attractive man- 
ner. Nor is this his only merit; he has displayed no little courage in 
striking out a new tract, and in expressing himself with all honesty 
and candour. This most transparent volume is one which, with all its 
questionable statements, presents us with a living form, and not a dead 
skeleton. 

We cannot find space for an analysis of this charming book, but we 
record our impressions respecting it, and will briefly indicate the sphere 
it occupies. It contains twelve university lectures, which the Oxford 
men must have listened to with delight. The introduction contains 
three sections on the province, the study, and the advantages of eccle- 
siastical history. This part of the work is very beautiful, and will 
probably not meet with many objections. The first lecture is on the 
Eastern Church, its general divisions, its historical epochs, and its 
general characteristics, with a statement of the advantages of studying 
its history. The second lecture is on the council of its Nicsa, its ori- 
ental character, its general interest, and the peculiarities of its history. 
The third lecture on the same subject records the meeting of the coun- 
cil, its occasion, the selection of the place, the time, the assemblage, 
diversity of characters, and preliminary discussions. The fourth lecture 
continues the enquiry, and goes into the details of the opening of the 
council. The fifth lecture on the conclusion of the council shews us 
what was decided, and how the business was concluded. The sixth 
lecture is on the emperor Constantine, who is judged with rare impar- 
tiality. The seventh lecture is an able sketch of Athanasius and his 
chequered experience. 

The eighth lecture is very important, on the relation of Mahometan- 
ism to the Eastern Church; a study by itself. The ninth lecture is on 
the early history of the Russian Church ; and the tenth, on its history 
in the middle ages. Two valuable lectures they are. The eleventh 
lecture is on the patriarch Nicon, the Russian reformer of the seven- 
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teenth century. The last lecture is on Peter the Great, and the modern 
Church of Russia. The volume concludes with a chronological table 
and an index, two most desirable adjuncts. 

If Dr. Stanley will by some be thought to believe too much, he 
will by others be accused of believing too little. Nevertheless, it is 
our impression that he has succeeded in giving the most generally 
truthful representation of the men and times he treats of, than we have 
elsewhere met with. We earnestly hope that our readers who have 
not done so will hasten to peruse this fascinating, and yet learned, 
volume. 





The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conysearg, 
M.A., and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Two vols. People’s 
edition. London: Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts. 1862. 


Tue third edition of an admirable and highly useful work. The first 
and second editions were in quarto, with a larger number of illustra- 
tions and critical notes. Such as prefer the work in its larger and 
more expensive forms can still obtain it, but the present has been 
prepared to meet the wants of a larger number. Owing to the death 
of Mr. Conybeare, the task of modifying the volumes and of fitting 
them for more popular use has devolved upon Dr. Howson, who has 
done his work excellently. The alterations in the text are very few, 
but the notes have been considerably abridged. The two volumes 
contain an exhaustive narrative of the life and labours of St. Paul, and 
a translation of all his epistles. Everything has been done to make 
this the most complete illustration and exposition of the Acts of the 
Apostles so far as they relate to the Apostle of the Gentiles. No 
important source of information has been overlooked, and the whole of 
the work proceeds on sound critical principles. While we should not 
accept every conclusion arrived at, as that the epistle to the Ephesians 
was really addressed to the Laodiceans, we have the utmost confidence 
in the correct scholarship, accurate research, and genuine ability which 
appear throughout. An eminent French author tells us that it is 
one of the most precious books in his library, and he is right in his 
opinion. 





Reasons of Faith ; or, The Order of the Christian Argument developed 
and explained. With an Appendix. By the Rev. G. 8. Drew, 
M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. 


Tuts attempt to develope and explain the order of the Christian argu- 
ment, is meant to indicate a path of inquiry and reflection by which 
any considerate man may be led forward from facts around him to a 
position of well grounded and intelligent belief. The author contents 
himself with furnishing little more than an outline of each branch of 
evidence, and gives references to works which treat them in detail, 
especially such works as are likely to be within the reach of those 
whom he addresses. After an interesting and somewhat original in- 
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troduction, the chapters proceed in the following order: 1. First steps, 
Historical trustworthiness of the Evangelists; 2. Purpose of the 
Gospel history; Life and character of Christ; 3. Jewish position and 
character of Jesus Christ; 4. Verification of the Old Testament and 
its unity; 5. Works of Christ bearing witness of Him; 6. Internal 
evidences; 7. Christ’s Gospel, and the religions of the world; 8. 
Limits of revelation and its mysteries; 9. Christian life; its sphere 
(the Church), and its interpreter (the Bible); 10. Future prospects ; 
11. Conclusion. The appendix contains notes and extracts. Mr. 
Drew is a thoughtful and religious writer, generally clear in his per- 
ceptions and expressions, but a little inclined to be speculative on some 
subjects. There is a freshness, depth and originality in much that he 
says, which is sufficient to indicate his independence and his ability to 
strike out a path for himself. A firm believer, he is not ashamed of 
his faith, and he is well able to give reasons for it. Our readers will 
not find in this volume a mere common-place work on the evidences, 
but something more, and for these times, far better. 


Supplemental Notes on St. George the Martyr, and on George the Arian 
Bishop. By Joun Hoae, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. From the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature. London: John Edward 
Taylor. 8vo. pp. 32. 


TuERE are, in history, two persons named George, who are by some 
said to be identical,—George the Martyr, and George the Arian 
Bishop of Alexandria. Gibbon was of this opinion, and many writers 
have followed him; but Mr. Hogg proved, some time ago, from an 
ancient Greek inscription still existing in the south of Syria, that this 
asserted identity is contrary to fact. In these notes the subject is 
resumed and more fully discussed. The question is important in a 
historical point of view, and Mr. Hogg enters upon its consideration 
with much enthusiasm. He says :— 


“At the same time, it may be asked, why have I taken so great pains to 
determine from ancient authors the hitherto unsettled question, whether the 
holy Martyr George, the tutelar saint of England, be the same with the Arian 
bishop of that name, or not? To this I reply, that my trouble would have been 
of little or no importance, except in a purely historical, or rather, in a biogra- 
phical view, had not this Saint been esteemed for so many centuries the patron 
of our country, under whose banner our soldiers have successfully fought, and 
especially the patron of the most noble military order in the world. 

“For surely every Englishman must feel considerable interest in the ques- 
tion, and more particularly must every distinguished Knight of St. George and 
the Garter, and, above all, must our gracious Queen, as ereign of that most 
illustrious Order, be individually interested in its determination! And who in 
truth is there among us in England, who would either in battle be inspired with 
the waving of the red-cross banner, or at home in civil pursuits, regard with any 
degree of sanctity or respect the name of Saint George, had that person really 
been the infamous heretic, and Arian bishop of Alexandria ?” ‘ 


It appears that two or three learned antiquaries of the two last 
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centuries felt as Mr. Hogg has done, and doubting the identity of these 
Georges, tried to establish a fairer fame for the patron Saint of Eng- 
land ; but they failed in their object, and one learned man, Dr. John 
Pettingal, said, in the year 1753: ‘‘ Whether our St. George was the 
Arian, or whether he was a real person or not, is a matter not settled.”’ 
But this latter supposition is not tenable, for, as Dr. 8. Pegge has 
observed, “ The Crusaders undoubtedly regarded him as a real person, 
a most glorious and illustrious martyr; they found his name in the 
calendars ; they met with various places denominated from him; they 
frequented his tomb,” ete., ete. At length Mr. Hogg appears to have 
settled the matter by the documentary evidence he produces in this 
pamphlet. He displays the fruit of much learned research, supplying 
the earliest notices of these two Georges which are known to exist. 
We can only give the conclusion, and recommend this valuable mono- 
graph to our readers. 


“In the year 1858, I was fortunately enabled, by careful examination of the 
Greek inscription (No. 40), which Mr. Cyril Graham had, in the previous sum- 
mer, copied from a very ancient church—originally a heathen temple—at Ezra, 
in Syria, to determine most satisfactorily that Sait George had died before the 
year a.p. 346, in which he is expressly called a ‘holy Martyr.’ Also, it is clear 
that this date occurred during the lifetime of the other George—the Alexandrian 
bishop—who survived for fifteen years longer, viz., to a.p. 362; and who then, 
having expiated his vices and base conduct by assassination, could not, under 
any consideration, be esteemed a Martyr. 

“This confusion of identity is supposed, and indeed with much probability, to 
have been purposely made by the Arians, in order to raise the credit and repute 
of their own bishop, George, whom they had elected at Alexandria in the place 
of Athanasius, and whilst he was in retirement, at the expense of the fame and 
virtues of George the Syrian martyr. From the authorities detailed in my pre- 
ceding and present papers, we find on the one hand, that Saint George was born 
at Lydd, or Lydda, in Syria; that his parents, being in good circumstances, and 
Christians, nurtured him ‘in the fear of the Lord,’ as in fact we know that ‘all 
who dwelt in Lydda’ had ‘turned to the Lord’ even as early as the year of 
Christ 38, after St. Peter had come down to them. That his parents took him 
when young into Cappadocia, from whence he went to Nicomedia, where the 
Emperor Diocletian resided, and in whose army he served as an officer. By the 
orders of that Emperor he, with a great many more Christians, suffered cruel 
torments, during, in all likelihood, the ninth persecution. That, according to 
the legends, shortly before his death, he rescued by his prayers the Empress 
Alexandra from the depths of hell, and vanquished by his prowess the ferocious 
Dragon, both being merely fabulous, but excellent emblems of the true Christian’s 
victory over hell, and conquest of sin, or the Devil. 

“On the other hand, we learn that the second George was born in a fuller’s 
mill, according to some, in Cappadocia, or, as others state, in the neighbouring 
district of Cilicia, that after certain disreputable acts he, assuming ‘the pro- 
fession of Arianism,’ proceeded to Alexandria, in Egypt, of which city he was 
chosen bishop by the followers of that heretical sect ; that, in consequence of his 
vile conduct and intolerable exactions, the heathen populace there murdered 
him, with his two friends, the master of the mint, Dracontius, and Count 
Diodorus. 

‘‘ Hence the confusion, whether designedly or erroneously, may have arisen 
from both Georges being reported to have been from or in Cappadocia; from the 
stories of the Empress Alexandra, of the city of Alexandria, and from the 
slaughters of the beast Dragon, and of the man Dracontius.” 
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The Old and New Testament Dispensations compared. Shewing in 
what respects they differ ; what things are peculiar to the former ; 
and what are common to both. By Rev. W. Atrorp, M.A. 
Second edition, with an Index. London: Hatchard and Co. 1862. 


To determine the relations of the old and new dispensations is a 
highly important problem, and Mr. Alford has applied himself to its 
solution in an earnest and intelligent spirit. As he states in the title, 
he traces their differences and agreements, and shews what is peculiar 
to the Old Testament. He writes in a believing and reverential spirit, 
and if there is nothing of the daring speculation which some so much 
approve, there is much that is substantial and instructive. The work 
does not aim at either minute or extensive philological criticism, but 
its scholarship is respectable. Here and there we have noticed the 
adoption of critical conclusions, which are not now generally acquiesced 
in by interpreters of the orthodox school, but they affect the general 
arguments very little or not at all. The writer is a patient explorer 
and investigator of Scripture texts, and indeed it is a leading principle 
with him to expound the Old Testament by the New, and obscure 
passages by those which are transparent. His tenets are those of the 
moderate evangelical school, and he does not propound those extreme 
notions which find favour with some. For example, and as we think, 
rightly, he distinguishes between plenary inspiration and verbal; in 
other words, he maintains that inspiration may be plenary and yet not 
verbal. We can safely recommend it as a work which may be read 
with real profit. 

Die Offenbarung Johannis aus dem Zusammenhange der Messianische 
Reichsgeschichte nach Analogie der Schrift fiir Freunde der Christ- 
lichen Weissagung. (The Revelation of John, ete.) By J. 
Pu. Saset. Heidelberg: K. Winter. 


Tue lovers of mystery and symbol, whose criticism is that of the 
imagination and not of the intellect, will find a treat in this volume. 
On taking it up, we asked our usual question in such cases, what is 
made of the number of the beast? We found the answer at p. 268. 
The number represents, we are informed, a threefold form of evil, indi- 
cated by its component parts 64+60+600. By 6, heathen evil is 
meant; by 60, Jewish or pharisaical evil; and by 600, antichristian 
evil. The three are combined in the beast. The two witnesses are 
the law and the prophets, personified by Moses and Elias, whose mis- 
sion was to the middle ages, in which period we fear they were not 
much better known than Christ and his apostles, who are supposed to 
have been silent. 





A Key to the Emblems of Solomon's Song, with a translation. By the 
Rev. A. Moopy Stuart. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1861. 


A very elegant little volume, the appearance of which leaves nothing 
to be desired. The author has given us a new translation of the Can- 
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ticles, but it is an extract from the second edition of his work on that 
book. This version is sometimes paraphrastic, but apparently not in- 
tended for severe criticism. It is prettily arranged, but occasionally 
fanciful. Of the second part of ‘The Emblems of the Song,” we must 
speak with more reserve and diffidence, because so many of them have 
no foundation except in conjecture. The author has found a meaning 
for them, supposing them to be emblems, but since this meaning is to 
a great degree conjectural, the reader must not fail to exercise his own 
judgment upon them. For instance, by what right are we told that 
the “apple-tree” in viii. 5, is “the tree on which Christ was crucified, 
the only fruitful tree for the human family,” ete.? Yet we are told that 
“the import of the emblems is not vague nor conjectural.” Not vague! 
when the writer says, “although the image is that of birth, the chief 
reference is to the death and resurrection of Christ,” ete. Our opinion is 
that no man can expound the Canticles on allegorical principles without 
being both vague and conjectural. Take the seventh chapter, where “feet 
with shoes” is emblematic of the Church preaching and spreading the 
Gospel, Eph. vi. 15; ‘the neck as a tower of ivory,” is thus ex- 
plained, “the tower-like neck is the believer’s holy liberty ;’’ “the 
ivory is the bright holiness of the believer in the eye of inquirers,”’ 
But we are afraid we should be compelled to animadvert severely, 
if we continued our allusions, and therefore we close with the expression 
of our regret, that in our eyes the chief attraction of Mr. Moody Stuart’s 
book is due to the publishers, who have done their part well. 





Von Geliibden im Evangelischen Sinn. (“Of Vows in the Evangelical 
Sense.’”’) By Dr. L. Wiese. Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. 
A piscussion of the nature and character of vows from a Protestant 


point of view. The subject is discussed intelligently, and some light 
is thrown upon a question of practical importance. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Assyrian Discovery.—In examining the many fragments of the his- 
torical tablets of Ashur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-Haddon, which crowd 
the shelves of the British Museum, with a view of arranging, if possible, 
one complete copy of the annals for publication, I have, within these few 
days, lighted upon a passage which had previously escaped my observa- 
tion, but which I have now found repeated in a more or less perfect state 
on several of these mutilated terra cotta records. The passage is of great 
interest, as it furnishes the first point of undoubted contact between 
Greek and Assyrian history, and I hasten, therefore, to announce the 
discovery at once through the pages of the Atheneum. 

Ashur-bani-pal states as follows:—‘‘Gyges was king of Lydia, a 
country on the sea-shore, and so far off that the kings, my fathers, who 
reigned before me, had never even heard the name of it. In obedience to 
my royal proclamation—[the proclamation is given at length, and invites 
all people to do homage and offer tribute to Ashur-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria, on pain of incurring the vengeance of Ashur, king of the 
gods]—the said Gyges sent his officers to my presence to propitiate me ; 
and they brought with them some Cimmerian slaves whom they had taken 
in battle when those tribes invaded Lydia, together with a heavy tribute. 
They brought these things before me at Nineveh, and they kissed my 

oke.” 

: This Lydian tribute was brought to Nineveh, it would seem, early in 
the reign of Ashur-bani-pal, perhaps as early as B.c. 660; but the event 
could hardly have occurred anterior to that date, and we must either, 
therefore, reduce by some twenty years the ordinarily received chronology, 
or we must suppose the Gyges of the Inscriptions to be the Ardys of 
Herodotus. The Cimmerian invasion favours the latter explanation; 
but, on the other hand, we must remember that a passage of Dionysius 
(tom. vi., p. 773, Reiske) does actually fix the commencement of the 
Lydian kingdom as late as B.c. 698, so that Gyges, who reigned thirty- 
eight years, would have been still living in B.c. 660. It is further 
ethnologically interesting to find that the Scythians, who invaded Lydia 
in the seventh century B.c., and whom Herodotus calls Cimmerians, were 
really the same people as the Sacze of later history; the title of Gimirri, 
which is used in this passage of Ashur-bani-pal’s annals (and previously, 
for the first time, in the annals of Esar-Haddon), being the Assyrian 
equivalent for the Persian Saca in the trilingual inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspes. 

Whether this name of Gimirri, however, has any real connexion with 
the modern Cymri or Celts is, I think, exceedingly doubtful. 

London, March 4. H. C. Rawlinson. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have continued my search among 
the hitherto unexamined tablets of the British Museum, and have been 
rewarded by further discoveries. Upon a broken clay tablet belonging to 
the Biblical Tiglath Pileser, I have found an epitome of the historical 
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events of this monarch’s reign from his first to his seventeenth year. The 
campaigns described are, 1. In Babylonia; 2. In Media and Armenia; 
3. In Asia Minor, and 4. In Syria; and the narrative is throughout far 
more detailed than on the slabs with which alone we have been previously 
acquainted. In the Syrian chapter, for instance, after the usual list of 
kings who brought their tribute to Tiglath Pileser in his eighth year, and 
among whom, as is already known, are Menahem of Samaria, Hiram of 
Tyre and Rezin of Damascus, we have a supplementary list of the 
tributary kings of Southern Syria, which is entirely new, and which, 
although unfortunately imperfect owing to a fracture in the tablet, still 
preserves the names of the kings of Arvad, Beth Ammon, Moab, Ascalon, 
Judea, Edom, and Gazah. The name of the Jewish king ought, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural narrative, to be Ahaz; but on the tablet we find 
Jeho-ahaz (or, as it is written in Assyrian in the oblique case, Yahu-khazi). 
What are we to suppose from this? Was it really the case that the 
Assyrians did not know the names of the foreign kings who brought or 
sent them tribute; mistaking Pekah for his predecessor Menahem, and 
confounding Ahaz, king of Judah, with Jeho-ahaz, king of Israel, who 
reigned a century earlier ? or has the Hebrew nomenclature come down to us 
in a corrupted state? There can be no doubt whatever, from the general 
concurrence of the chronology, as well as from the mention of Rezin of 
Damascus, that the Tiglath Pileser the second of the Assyrian annals is 
the same king whose Syrian expedition is described in 2 Kings xiv.; yet 
it is equally certain that, instead of the Pekah and Ahaz of the Bible, we 
have the cuneiform names of Menahem and Jeho-ahaz for the contem- 
porary monarchs of Israel and Judah. 

The tablet of Tiglath Pileser which I am now describing is, like all 
the other monuments of this monarch, entirely silent as to its ancestry, 
thus affording strong negative evidence that he was an usurper, and in- 
itiated the second or lower dynasty of Assyria; and it also points to a 
very close connexion in time between Tiglath Pileser and Sargon, the 
names of the tributary kings which it enumerates being for the most part 
the same as those of the monarchs whose conquest is narrated on the 
marbles of Khorsabad. If the reign of Shalmaneser did really intervene 
between that of Tiglath Pileser and that of Sargon, it could have been 
but of a very short duration. Merodach Baladan, indeed, the son of 
Yakin,—who is stated at Khorsabad to have ascended the throne of 
Babylon in the same year that Sargon commenced his reign at Nineveh,— 
was already in power when Tiglath Pileser, at the very commencement of 
his career, invaded Babylonia; though at that time, it is true, his domi- 
nion seems to have been confined to the territory on the sea-coast and at 
the mouth of the Euphrates. H. C. R.—Atheneum. 


Assyrian Discovery.—Sir Henry Rawlinson’s letter in the Atheneum 
of the eighth instant contains two most valuable discoveries in ancient 
chronology; and yet it is to be feared that, owing to a slight misappre- 
hension, the full import of the discoveries may not be appreciated, and 
that the labour and sagacity of the discoverer may in some degree be 
thrown away. A noble lion was once rescued from the toils of the 
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hunter by the assistance of a very insignificant coadjutor. Will Sir 
Henry allow wme to lend assistance in freeing him from the meshes of a 
net in which he is also entangled, by too close an adherence to the re- 
ceived scheme of ancient chronology? He places too little reliance upon 
the facts which he has discovered, and upon the integrity of the text of 
the inscriptions he deciphers, and also of the Hebrew Scriptures; and too 
much reliance upon a baseless system of conventional dates, which still 
defaces and confuses authentic records of ancient history. Nothiug can 
be more distinct than the contents of the broken clay tablet of Tiglath 
Pileser just deciphered, when read in conjunction with 2 Kings xv., and 
nothing more completely destructive of the received mode of reckoning. 
From the inscriptions, we learn that Tiglath Pileser in his eighth year 
took tribute from Menahem, king of Samaria, and from Yahu-khazi, king 
of Judah. From the Book of Kings we learn, v. 17, that Menahem 
came to the throne of Samaria in the thirty-ninth year of Azariab, king 
of Judah, and reigned ten years—that is, till the forty-ninth year of 
Azariah,—and from v. 19, that ‘ Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents 
of silver to confirm the kingdom in his hand.” So that he was con- 
temporary with Pul and Tiglath Pileser. From all which, put together, 
we collect, that the eighth year of Tiglath Pileser was concurrent with the 
ninth or tenth of Menahem, and with the forty-eighth or forty-ninth of 
Azariah, which king must be identified with Yahu-khazi. Here, however, 
two difficulties occur. First, how can Yahu-khazi represent Azariah ? 
Secondly, Tiglath Pileser began to reign, we are informed, whilé Merodach 
Baladan, the son of Yakin, was reigning over dominions “on the sea- 
coast and at the mouth of the Euphrates.” The years of this latter 
king, who is identified with Mardoc Empadus, are fixed with exactness as 
ending in B.c. 710, by two of the oldest lunar eclipses recorded at 
Babylon. So that the first year of Tiglath Pileser cannot be placed much 
earlier than about the year B.c. 746, where Sir Henry places it; and his 
eighth year falls, therefore, not less than twenty-three years later than the 
ninth of Menahem and forty-eighth of Azariah. According to Sir 
Henry’s reckoning, the eighth of Tiglath Pileser is concurrent with the 
reigns of Ahaz, king of Judah, and Pekah, king of Israel; and he asks, 
therefore, “was it really the case that the Assyrians did not know the 
names of the foreign kings who brought them tribute ?”—mistaking 
Pekah for his predecessor Menahem, and confounding Ahaz, king of 
Judah, with Jeho-ahaz, king of Israel, who reigned a century earlier :— 
“or has the Hebrew nomenclature come down to us in a corrupt state.” 
—Neither one nor the other, I humbly submit. For if, with Demetrius, 
we place the ninth of Menahem and forty-eighth of Azariah in B.c. 736, 
that date falls within three years of the very date affixed to the eighth of 
Tiglath Pileser by Sir Henry himself (see Atheneum, 11th Jan.), thus 
removing all difficulty under the second head; and with regard to the 
identification of Yahu-khazi with Azariah, we shall find on examination 
that there is none at all. Azariah is a name compounded of the words 
Azar, a helper, and Jah, Jehovah. Now the name Ahaziah, or Ahaz-jah, 
2 Chron. xxii. 1, we know was also properly written Jehoa-ahaz, xxi. 17, 
placing the Jah, or Jehovah, before instead of after Ahaz; of which in- 
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version numerous instances are given by Lord Arthur Hervey, in his admir- 
able work entitled Genealogies of our Lord, p.116: and so likewise would 
Jeho-azar, or Jeho-khazar with a strong guttural aspirate, be properly 
synonymous with Azar-jah. Yahu-khazi, therefore, of the inscription ex- 
presses almost exactly the name of Azariah, king of Judah, as it may have 
sounded, when transposed, in the ears of the officers of Tiglath Pileser. 

Again, Sir Henry Rawlinson has discovered that Gyges, king of Lydia, 
gave tribute to Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, who was son of Esar 
Haddon, or Asaradinus of the Canon of Ptolemy, who died in B.c. 668. 
Gyges, therefore, must have been on the throne as late as the year B.c. 
667, the first year of Ashur-bani-pal, or possibly later; 667 accordingly 
will be found the last year of Gyges in my table of Lydian kings; 
Atheneum, 10th Aug. 1861. “ We must therefore,” writes Sir Henry, 
‘either reduce by some twenty years the ordinarily received chronology, 
or we must suppose the Gyges of the Inscriptions to be the Ardys of 
Herodotus”’ The reduction of the chronology is, no doubt, the correct 
course. I have proposed that the Lydian reigns should be lowered 
fourteen years, by which the date of the first year of Alyattes will coin- 
cide with the date of his accession in the Parian Chronicle. 

The tendency of these two important discoveries is, therefore, to 
lower Assyrian chronology to the extent of twenty-three years, and 
Lydian to the extent of fourteen or twenty years. Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son has already shewn from the Apis monuments, that Egyptian chro- 
nology must be lowered upwards of twenty years. I myself have pointed 
out that the date of the final destruction of Nineveh must be lowered 
more than twenty years, from B.c. 606 to some years after the eclipse of 
B.C. 585, and that mary in ancient times lowered Median chronology to 
the same extent. It now only remains to rectify the manifest confusion 
introduced by Herodotus into Persian chronology, by lowering the reign 
of Cyrus, who conquered Babylon, to the extent of more than the same 
number of years, thereby producing harmony between sacred and profane 
writers, both as regards names and events, and also replacing the Book 
of Daniel, now so rudely condemned as unworthy of credit, in its true 
position of pre-eminence as the most wonderful and most exact chronicle 
of events, both past and to come, which has ever been written for the in- 
struction of mankind. I. W. Bosanquet.—Atheneum. 


The Rev. T. H. Horne.—It is with much concern that we announce 
the death of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, which took place at his 
residence in Bloomsbury Square, on Monday, January 27th. Mr. Horne 
was born in London, of obscure parents, on the 20th of October, 1780, 
and was consequently in the 82nd year of his age at the time of his death. 
In 1789 he was admitted a scholar of Christ’s Hospital, by the presen- 
tation, we have heard him say, of Arthur Murphy. In that school, where 
he was contemporary for two years with Coleridge, he attained the rank 
of Deputy-Grecian ; and, having been diligent in his studies, acquired a 
fair knowledge of classical literature. Leaving school at the age of fifteen, 
‘the eldest of six orphans, small of stature and not robust, he was un- 
fitted for any employment requiring physical strength.” He consequently 
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became clerk to a barrister, and spent the next eight years of his life in 
this capacity. This gave him much time for solitary study, and he de- 
voted considerable attention to the laws of England, which he afterwards 
turned to good account in editing various law-books. Theology, however, 
was what he loved most, and his first publication was upon that subject, 
written when he was only eighteen, viz., 4 Brief View of the Necessity 
and Truth of the Christian Religion. London. 1800. 8vo. Soon after- 
wards he conceived the plan of his great work, the Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. In the preface to 
this work he informs us that it “ originated in his own wants at an early 
period of life, when he stood in need of a guide to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, which would not only furnish him with a general intro- 
duction to them, but would also enable him to solve apparent contradic- 
tions, and to study the Bible with that attention which its importance 
demands.” By indomitable perseverance, and unaided by any friendly 
counsel, procuring with difficulty, from the slender means at his disposal, 
the books necessary for his task, this work was at length published, in 3 
volumes 8vo, London, 1813. There was no such work previously exist- 
ing in the English language, and it immediately took its place as the class 
book for the study of the Scriptures in both of our Universities, as well as 
in the Dissenting colleges. The press also universally stamped it with its 
approbation, and so successful a hold has it ever since had upon the public 
of this country, that ten large editions of it have been successively pub- 
lished. In the United States, also, it has been frequently reprinted, and 
its reputation in that country is quite as great as in the British Islands. 
This work proved his passport to ordination in the Church of England, 
which he received in 1819, at the hands of Dr. Howley, then Bishop of 
London. Mr. Horne at this time had no degree from an English Uni- 
versity, although he had received that of M.A. from King’s College, 
Aberdeen. In 1829, however, he performed the academical exercises 
required by the statutes, and proceeded to the degree of B.D. in the 
University of Cambridge. Subsequently he received that of D.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. After his ordination Mr. Horne became 
curate of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and was also for some time 
reader in one of the metropolitan chapels. In 1833 he was presented by 
Dr. Howley, then Archbishop of Canterbury, to the rectory of St. Edmund 
the King with St. Nicholas Acon’s, in the city of London. Dr. Blom- 
field had previously presented him to the prebend of Sneating, in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. These two preferments, by no means of a lucra- 
tive kind, were all the reward that Mr. Horne received in the Church for 
his great work. It should be-mentioned that in 1809 he was appointed 
sub-librarian in the Surrey Institution, which office he held until the dis- 
solution of the institution for want of funds in 1823. In 1824 he was 
appointed by the Trustees of the British Museum to prepare a classed 
catalogue of the library, and drew up for that purpose his Outlines for the 
Classification of a Library, which were printed in 1825. After consider- 
able progress had been made by him in the preparation of this catalogue, 
it was abandoned for the alphabetical catalogue, of which the world has 
heard so much. Mr. Horne’s services, however, were retained at the 
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British Museum as one of the assistant librarians, an office which he most 
ably filled until about a year ago, when increasing infirmities obliged him 
to retire on a pension. Mr. Horne was a voluminous writer on all sorts 
of subjects, especially in early life, when he depended upon literature 
almost solely for his subsistence. He also published several translations. 
Thus in 1800 he published 4 View of the Commerce of Greece, by Felix 
Beaujour, translated from the French; in 1801, 4x Essay on Privateers, 
Captures and Recaptures, by M. de Martens: to which is subjoined a 
discourse in which the rights and duties of neutral powers are briefly 
stated; in 1803, 4 Compendium of the Statute Laws and Regulations of 
the Court of Admiralty relative to Ships of War, etc.; in the same year, 
Wailis’s Pocket Itinerary ; in 1807, Hints on the Formation and Manage- 
ment of Sunday Schools; in 1812, A Catalogue of the Harleian Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. In 1814 Mr. Horne published a far more 
valuable work than any of these, namely, 4 Introduction to the Study of 
Bibliography ; to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Public Libraries of the 
Ancients, 2 vols. 8vo. This work shews considerable research; and 
although of course now quite out of date, would only require careful . 
re-editing to make it still acceptable. In 1819, Mr. Horne gave to the 
press Deism Refuted, or Plain Reasons for being a Christian ; in 1820, 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly Stated and Defended; in 1821, 
A Catalogue of the Library of Queen’s College, Cambridge, methodically 
arranged, 2 vols. 8vo. This is one of the most valuable classed cata- 
logues with which we are acquainted. In 1832, Mr. Horne published 
A Manual for the Afflicted, which passed through three editions; in 1834, 
A Concise History and Analysis of the Athanasian Creed; in 1835, A 
Protestant Memorial ; in 1844, Popery the Enemy and Falsifier of Scrip- 
ture, etc. But here we must stop. The list of Mr. Horne’s distinct pub- 
lications given in Allibone amounts to as many as forty-five; but this, we 
have reason to believe, is by no means complete. We happen, for instance, 
to know that The Complete Grazier, by a Lincolnshire Grazier, published 
in 1805, was from the pen of Mr. Horne, who, at the time when he was 
engaged to compile it, knew about as much of grasses, from practical ex- 
perience, as a plough-boy does of books. Yet, so well and carefully was 
it done, that it passed through several editions. Personally, Mr. Horne 
was much respected. The various stores of information at his command 
on religious and literary subjects, were liberally dispensed to all comers. 
From his early and long connexion with booksellers, Mr. Horne was inti- 
mately acquainted with the history and secrets of the fraternity. He 
knew the fathers of the fathers of “the Row,” and had a fund of piquant 
anecdotes to relate concerning them. Mr. Horne was of a cheerful, 
lively disposition, and much loved by his colleagues at the British Museum, 
who, upon the occasion of his entering the thirtieth year of his service in 
that institution, presented him with a handsome testimonial of their regard 
by the hands of Mr. Panizzi. Mr. Horne had long been suffering from 
asthma, produced by incessant nightly labours, and repeated attacks of 
this complaint, together with the ravages of old age, ultimately produced 
death. His last moments were calm and peaceful, soothed by the presence 
of his only daughter.— Critic. 
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Discoveries in Rome.—Amongst the recent archeological discoveries at 
Rome, there is none of greater interest than that of the Primitive Church 
of St. Clement on the Esquiline ; an account of which will be found in 
the recently-published edition of Mr. Murray’s Handbook of Rome, p. 142. 

Referring for details to that description, it will suffice here to state 
that the Modern Church of San Clemente had been long considered as 
one of the most unaltered ecclesiastical edifices of the early Christians, 
having been adduced by Gally Knight and other ecclesiologists as the best 
specimen of a primitive place of Christian worship. 

Discoveries made of late years through the zeal of a countryman of 
our own, the Prior of the adjoining convent, now tenanted by the Irish 
Dominican College, led to the laying open of a considerable portion of an 
inferior church of a very early date, upon which the modern one, probably 
of the thirteenth century, rests. In the more ancient building, which has 
most of the characters of the smaller Roman Basilicas of the Constan- 
tinian period (S. Agnese, Santi Quattro Incoronati, etc.), numerous paint- 
ings were found on the walls, the most curious only very recently. As 
this discovery has caused some sensation in the Roman archeological 
world, I enclose a description of them from the pen of the Rev. Joseph 
Mullooly, Prior of San Clemente, at whose expense the excavations were 
continued when suspended by the Pontificial authorities in 1860. 

It is to be regretted that the Roman government has ceased to afford 
to the zealous and reverend explorer all means of carrying on his re- 
searches, and that he is dependent on his own slender means, the convent 
being very poor, and on the contributions of his friends, in doing so: he 
has therefore issued a letter to be circulated amongst his countrymen at 
Rome for assistance, which it is to be hoped will be generously responded 
to by all lovers of ecclesiological history, and to which, perhaps, you 
would give a place in your columns.—The Basilica of St. Clement at Rome. 
“Among the many interesting archeological discoveries that have been 
made in the Eternal City during the present century, very few surpass in 
importance that of the primitive Basilica of St. Clement. The works 
undertaken for this purpose resulted in the exhumation of what may be 
termed three distinct strata of constructions that respectively belong to 
the three great periods of the history of Pagan Rome—the Imperial, the 
Republican, and that of the Kings. For more than a thousand years no 
record of this Basilica has been handed down to us: its very existence 
was lost to history as well as to sight. Some idea, however, of its im- 
portance may be formed from the fact of its having been particularly 
noticed by St. Jerome, and by the sainted Pontiffs Zosimus, Leo the 
Great, Symmacus, and Gregory the Great. From the time of the last- 
named Pope, no writer had mentioned it, until the year 1857, when it was 
re-discovered by the Rev. Joseph Mullooly, Prior of the Irish Dominican 
College, in the adjoining convent. In the month of June, 1858, the 
Archeological Commission undertook the excavations, whieh were prose- 
cuted with vigour until February, 1860. It was not without considerable 
regret that Father Mullooly saw the Commission discontinue its labours, 
which he himself again resumed in September, 1861, and succeeded in 
exhuming one of the most interesting ancient Christian paintings that 
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Rome possesses. An idea of the primitive grandeur of this Basilica can 
only be formed by visiting the portions of it already opened out. Five 
thousand Roman scudi have been expended on these explorations, and a 
still larger sum will be required to bring them to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. Such an outlay would certainly have checked further enterprize, 
were it not that the discoveries already made justify the conviction that 
the completion of these works will more than compensate the outlay 
required, by the disinterment of objects possessing a great interest not 
only for Christians of every denomination, but for all lovers of archzolo- 
gical science.” —Atheneum. 


The Cabeiri.—These Phoenician gods have hitherto very much escaped 
the notice of scholars, because they have not been looked for in Egypt. 
Herodotus tells us that the Pheenician settlers in the Delta introduced 
the worship of them into Memphis; that they were imps; and were the 
children of the Pigmy Pthah, the god of that city. With this informa- 
tion, we have no difficulty in recognizing them upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments, In the British Museum we have several statues of the Pigmy 
Pthah, to which, however, the name of “Typhon or’ Baal” has been 
given by the curator in the inscription painted on the pedestal. He is an 
ugly broad dwarf with a monstrous head, and he sometimes holds a club 
overhead as threatening vengeance. On a wooden mummy-case in the 
upper Egyptian room we may see full particulars of this god of Memphis, 
and his family. Beside him stands his wife, as unengaging as himself. 
He holds a sword in each hand. They are both unclothed, and are 
accompanied by their children, the Cabeiri, who all hold in their hands 
instruments of torture, such as swords, snakes, lizards, and scorpions. 
Near to them are the heads of wicked men whom they have been punish- 
ing, and the lake of fire into which the bodies have been thrown. They 
are the gods of vengeance; and their name may be connected with the 
Coptic word Kéa, punishment. Typhon, the accusing god, who is in the 
form of a hippopotamus, though not one of them, is associated with them ; 
and when he was carried into the Greek mythology as a dog with three 
heads, the guardian of hell, he took with him their name, and was called 
Cerberus. Ona slab of basalt in the Museum, brought from the city of 
Sais, we have a representation of King Hophra on his knees presenting 
his offerings to appease these gods of vengeance. One is aserpent. Two 
others have human forms, except that one has two bulls’ heads in the 
place of his own. They both have swords in their hands to shew their 
office. The king on his knees before them, like a good sovereign, as the 
head of the priesthood, is making atonement, not only for his own sins, 
but for the sins of the people. On the papyri, on the staircase of the 
Museum, are numerous pictures of these gods. They seem to have had 
less importance, and perhaps indeed no place, in the older Theban religion. 
It is in more modern times, and chiefly in Lower Egypt, that we find that 
the Egyptian gods had become more and more objects of fear, the authors 
of our misfortunes rather than of our blessings; and the monuments quite 
confirm the information of Herodotus, that the worship of the Cabeiri 
was brought into Memphis by the Pheenicians.—Literary Gazette. 
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The Passover at Jerusalem.—We were very anxious to see the Passover 
kept in Jerusalem, and by the kindness of Mrs. Finn, we received an 
invitation to the house of one of the most respectable Jews for that even- 
ing—the night of our Good Friday. We went there between eight and 
nine o’clock, and found the whole family, including four generations, 
assembled in the principal room, which was well lighted with lamps and 
several wax candles ; these they were obliged to ask the Mooslim kawasses 
who came with us to replenish, when they burned out later in the even- 
ing, as the Jews cannot kindle a light, or do any kind of work during the 
feast. We were placed upon the divans at one side of the room, the 
women of the family, with the servant and children, remaining together 
at the bottom of the room, only one of the women, the venerable mother 
of the master of the house, being seated with the men and boys, who 
were all together in one corner, with a small table before them covered 
with silk and velvet cloths, richly embroidered with gold, some of which 
were heirlooms of great antiquity. A little boy, one of the youngest 
members of the family, then asked, “What mean ye by this service?” 
(in accordance with Ex. xii. 26;) upon which all the males stood up, 
rocking themselves without ceasing a moment, and recited very rapidly, 
in Hebrew, the story of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Then a 
boy repeated a very long legendary tale in Spanish, with a rapidity that 
was perfectly astonishing. Al] had books before them, and continued 
rocking their bodies to and fro, while only one was speaking. This is an 
illustration of the text, “ All my bones shall praise thee.” After a long 
time the men sat down, when a long white and black cloth was placed 
upon their knees, and the old mother brought in a metal ewer and basin, 
and poured water upon the hands of each, which were wiped in the cloth, 
while they continued reading out aloud. Then the master laid a white 
cloth over one shoulder, and, removing the covering from the table, he 
took one of the large cakes of Passover bread, till then concealed, and, 
breaking it in half, tied it into the end of the cloth and slung it over the 
shoulder of the youngest boy, who kept it for ten minutes, and then 
passed it on to the next, and so on—all continuing to recite from the 
books without stopping; after this the mother brought another basin, 
and the master took up another glass, containing a mixture of bitter herbs 
and vinegar, and some other ingredients, and, after separating ten portions 
from it with his fingers, threw them into the basin—these represented 
the ten plagues of Egypt. There were plates of lettuce and other herbs, 
and the bones of the roasted lamb, in dishes on the table, besides the un- 
leavened bread, and four cups of wine; three of them at certain parts of 
the ceremony were passed round, and partaken by each individual, in- 
cluding the women and baby; one cup of wine remained untouched, 
which was said to be for the prophet Elijah; and we were told that in 
most families, towards the end of the supper, the door of the room was 
opened, and all stand up, while the prophet is believed to enter and 
partake of the wine; among rich Jews, this cup is frequently of gold, 
with jewels. Some other dishes were laid on another table containing 
nuts and dried fruits, of which they afterwards partook; except in this 
the females entered into no part of the ceremony. All were dressed in 
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their best and gayest clothes, with jewels and flowers in their hair. Before 
the conclusion they wished each other the usual wish, that at the com- 
ing of the next Passover, they might all be in Jerusalem, and the usual 
prayer was offered, that by that time the Messiah might have come to re- 
deem Israel.— Eyyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Emily Beaufort. 


Archbishop Leighton’s Works and Library.—A new edition of Leigh- 
ton’s works is in preparation, and will in course of time be published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. The editor of the edition, in a recent number 
of Notes and Queries, gives an account of a visit to Dunblane, in Perth- 
shire, where a remnant of the good Archbishop’s library is yet preserved 
in the ownership of the Presbytery of Dunblane. The present librarian, 
Mr. Stewart, is an aged man, who had been formerly the parish school- 
master. His salary as librarian is but five pounds a year. He is a faith- 
ful and zealous guardian of the books, and is watchful lest they should be 
in any way lost or damaged. This is especially necessary when we re- 
member tbat the books are lent out to any person who subscribes five 
shillings a year. It is very satisfactory to know that the books are now 
really looked after; and, on the other hand, very sad to hear that until 
about twenty years ago the library was almost totally neglected, and sus- 
tained the serious loss of some 700 volumes within fifty years before that 
time. As Leighton’s library is of a medieval character, containing a 
class of books little read in these days, and not likely to be in request in 
a remote country place like Dunblane, the duties of a librarian there are 
of a simple and mechanical kind, not requiring a highly-educated and 
qualified person. The library is a gloomy forlorn looking room. The 
books are in a very good condition internally, but are sadly in want of 
dusting, cleaning and lettering on the back; and in some cases, of 
vamping and binding. Moved by this grievous state of matters, the 
Editor of Leighton has decided to publish an accurate catalogue of the 
Archbishop’s very choice and valuable library at Dunblane, with a memoir 
of the donor and his bequest, prefixed to the MS. catalogue drawn up in 
1691, and never before printed; and in the same volume the Record of 
the Episcopal Synod of Dunblane, from 1662 to 1688, the notes and 
sentences written by Leighton on the fly-leaves of his books, with a 
suitable Introduction to the whole. The Editor, in the preparation of the 
edition of Leighton’s works, solicits the assistance of all who can give him 
any clue to lost MSS. and letters; or any information pertaining to 
Leighton. Communcations are to be addressed to the Editor of Leigh- 
ton, care of Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 186 Fleet-street, E.C. 


Dr. Thomas Nieholas.—We understand that the University of Gét- 
tingen has unanimously conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 
the Rev. Professor Nicholas of Caermarthen College, in acknowledgment of 
his learning and abilities. The honour has been granted at the sugges- 
tion of the celebrated Biblical scholar Professor Ewald; and we heartily 
congratulate Dr. Nicholas on his receiving this distinguished acknowledg- 
ment of his merits from so high a source. 














